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PREFACE. 



It may be proper to remark that this volume is the first which 
the Author has published — a fact which will perhaps account 
for its numerous defects in composition and arrangement. The 
Writer has devoted much of his leisure to the study of the 
history and antiquities of Ms native district — has felt the greatest 
pleasure in doing so — and has occasionally published scrape on 
the subject in provincial newspapers. These notices (which were 
all very defective) related chiefly to churchyard matters, and to 
descriptions of remarkable antiquarian and historical pecuUari- 
ties. In course of time, these not only gtuned provincial favour, 
and the good opinion of several gentlemen of literary note at a 
distance, but were so for useful, from the fact, that greater care 
has been shewn for antiquarian relics since their publication, and 
a marked improvement has taken place in the mode of keeping 
many of the churchyards and tombstones in the district,* The 
present volume owes its orig^ to the general interest which one 
of these papers created at the time ; and from the kindness and 
courtesy of the Right Hon. Lord Lindsay, who was pleased to 
remark, in reference to the notice referred to, — " I wish your 
account of Glenesk had been pubhshed in time to have enabled 
me to avail myself of it in the ' Lives.' " 

No apology is necessary, it is presumed, for the title of this 
volume. The Lamds, of which it is intended to preserve the 
History and Traditions, have been purposely selected, and were, 
at one time or other, under the sway of the powerful family of 
Lindsay-Crawford. Glenesk was the birth-place of the first Earl 

* FroiD the ffiToav with which these noticea were received, the Author 
purposes, at some after period, to publish them in an enlarged and improved shupei. 
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— FiDbaven mid Edzell were the cterished abodes of the family 
90 long as its power surrived; and its variouB membere were 
proprietors of important portions of the Mearos from a remote 
to a late period. Althongh these eatateo have long since passed 
to other bands, and ibe family is merely represented in ita 
fathffl-land by a collateral branch, it is pleasing to know that 
the ancient title ib still enjoyed by a lineal descendant of the 
original stock, whose son and heir-apparent is the impartial and 
elegant bi<^rapher of his illustrions progenitors. 

Though traditiona of the LindsayB are not so plentiful in the 
district B& they were of old, when the hills and dales and numiDg 
brooks were less or more assodated with stories of their daring 
and valoor — enough remains to shew the almost unlimited 
sway which the family mmntaincd over the greater portion of 
Angus, and a lai^e part of Meams-shire. Like the doings of 
otiier families of antiquity, those of the Lindsays are mixed 
with the fables of an Uliterate age ; and, though few redeem- 
ing qualities of the race are preserved in tradition, popular 
story ascribes cruel and heartless actions to many of them. Still, 
extravagant as some of these stories are, they have not been 
omitted, any more than those relating to other persons and 
families who fall within the scope of this volume; and, where 
such can be refuted, either by reference to docomentary or other 
substantial autbori^, the opportunity baa not been lost sight of. 

The way in which erroneous ideas have been reiterated re- 
garding old families, and the transmusion of their properties, 
&c, has led to much confusion, the sad evils of which are 
most apparent to those who attempt to frame a work of sadt 
a nature as the present. From the Author's desire to correct 
these errors, the book will, perhaps, have more claim to the title 
of a collection of facts regarding the history and antiquities of the 
Land of the Lindsays than to a work of originality and merit, 
and may, therefore, be less popular in its Btyle than most readers 
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would desire ; but iMs, it ia hoped, has been so far obviated by 
the introductien of snatches regarding popular superstitions, and 
a sprinkling of anecdote. Due advantage has been taken of the 
most authentic works whit^ bear on the history of the district^ 
for the use of the greater part of which, and for a vast deal of 
valuable information, the Writer is particularly indebted to the 
kindnesB of Patrick Chalmers, Esq., of Aldbar. He is also under 
deep obligation to the Right Hon. Lord Lindsay, not only for 
many important particulars which he has been pleased to com- 
municate regarding his family history, but for the great interest 
he has taken in otherwise advandng the work. 

In notices of pre-hlstoric remiuns, the lover of antiquity 
may find the volume rather meagre. This, the Writer is sorry 
to remark, has arisen, in a great measure, from the jtenchant 
which most discoverers have of breaking any valuable relics with 
which they meet. For, although a change for the better has 
recently taken place in the mind of the general public regard- 
ing antiquities, the peasantry, into whose hands those treasures 
axe most likely to fall, have still a sadly mistaken view of 
Uieir value ; and, in the vain hope of being enriched by the 
supposed wealth of their cont^its, they not infrequently de- 
prive themselves of remuneration altogether, but, in destroy- 
ing pieces of pottery-ware, metals, and similar articles, tear 
80 many leaves — so to speak — ^frora the only volume which 
belongs to the remote and unlettered past, and thus place the 
att^nment of some important particular regardmg the history 
of our forefathers— perhaps for ever — beyond the reach of en- 
quiry. The baneful law of treaaure trove has much to account 
for on this score ; but, there is reason to believe, that the evil 
might be so far modified, through an express understanding 
between landlords and tenants, and tenants and servants. 

The Appendix will be found to contain many interesting 
and hitherto unpublished papers, particularly those illustrative of 
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Vlll PBEFACE. 

the ravages of the MarqniB of Montrose and his solders in cer- 
ttun parts of Angus. The old Bental Book of Edzell and Leth- 
not, from which copious extracts have heen taken, was lately 
rescned irom total destraction in a farm "hothie" in Lethnot. 
Though a mere fragment, the portion preserved is important, 
not only &om its shewing the value and nature of ilie hol^uags 
of the period, hut from its handing down tiie names of many 
families who are still represented in the district. 

In thanking his numerone fiiends and subscribers for their 
kind support, the Author feels that some apology is necessary for 
the delay which has occurred in the pubUcation. This has 
arisen from two causes — ^mainly from a protracted indisposition 
with which the Writer was seized soon after advertising the 
volume; and, partly, from including in it the history of the 
minor Lindsay properties in Angus, and of those in Meams, &c. 
— an object wluch was not ori|^ally contemplated. From the 
latter cause the volume has necessarily swelled far beyond the 
limits at first proposed ; still, the Author does not feel himself 
justified in increasing the price to subscribers, but the few re- 
maining copies of the impression will be sold to non-subscribers 
at a slight advance. He begs also to express his deep obliga- 
tion to those who took charge of subscription lists, and so disin- 
terestedly and successfully exerted themselves in getting these 
filled up, as well as to various Session-Clerks, and numerotiH 
Correspondents, for their kindness in forwarding his enquiries. 
ANDREW JEBVISE. 

Breceiin, AuguBt, 1853. 
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LAND OF THE LINDSAYS. 



CHAPTER I 

Id oft In BpoM wltli rnlni o'tn\ 
k* [^loiu^ OH the BBtlqunitmn 

SECTION I. 



The name of this parish, in old times, had a different ortho- 
graphy from that now m use. At the beginning of the 
thirteenth century it was written " Edale," and " Adel " in the 
ancient Taxatio, which was rated at a aubaequent period.* In 
both cases the word may be considered as essentially the same, 
signifying "plain or meadow" ground, and quite descriptive of 
the most valuable half of the parish, or that part which lies 
without the boundary of Glenesk. In Eolt's Life of John, the 
twentieth Earl of Crawford, it is written " Edgehill," and so 
pronounced at this day, by some old people, and believed by 
many to be the true etymon, from the fact that the great bulk 
of the arable land lies from the e^e of the kill southward.^ In 
all documents posterior to the date of the two first, however, the 
orthography differs littie from the present, and according to 
the late venerable Minister, impUes " the cleft or dividing of 
the waters," — a rendering which is also favoured by the physical 
aspect of the parish, in so far as it is bounded on the south and 
west by the West Water, and on the east by the North Esk, 
both of which rivers unite at the south-east extremity. 



• Ra^ttrum d« Aberl) 
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2 LAND OF THE LINDSAYS. 

Etymologies at beet ore matter of conjecture, and although, 
in many cases, concluBions are arrived at with much apparent 
reason, they ore constantly subjects of doubt, arising irom 
the oWioos fact, that inferences are too often drawn from 
the corrupted forms now in use, instead of from the original 
and more ancient. It is agreed on all hands that modem 
names are far from improvements on the ordinals, which 
are ever descriptive of the situation, or other physical pecu- 
liarities of the soil; and, what is perhaps still more valuable, 
they occasionally fiimish a key to the status and particular 
nature of the holdings and occupations of the tenants of the 
remote past. In the neighbourhood of the site of the old Castle 
of Dalbog, for instance, we have the " Seijan' Hill," or the 
place where the old seijeant of the barony resided ; while the 
"temple lands" scattered over almost every part of Scotland 
imply, not, as popularly believed, that the places were the sites of 
temples in early times, but that the lands were held first under 
the superiority of the old fraternity of Knights Templars, and 
afWwards under those of St. John of Jerusalem, the latter of 
whom dourished in Scotland until the first B«fonnation. In like 
manner, the "kiln" and "sheeling" hills, shew the places where 
com was dried and imhusked prior to the introduction of ma- 
chinery; and " the sncken lands," are still well known in some 
districts, thoogb few, in comparison to the number of places so 
called in more andent times, and indicate that certain payments 
in kind were made from them, to meal and barley millers, even 
in later ages than those previously alluded to. 

It must, therefore, be matter of regret that these important 
(uds to ancient history and the manners of our forefathers are 
so generally beyond our reach, and that so littie attention has 
been paid to their preservation ; for even when found mentioned 
in family diarters and national records, the exact locality of a 
vast number of them are altogether unknown, either from their 
utter extinction, or the orthographical change which the names 
have undergone. It is from a belief that etymons ought to be 
drawn from the oldest spellings, that a preference is here given 
to the meaning implied by Edale or Adel, as will be given 
throughout the volume, to that implied by the most ancient 
forms of orthography, so far as can be ascertained. 
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EDZELL — BELL OP ST. LAWRENCE. 3 

In the times of Ibsmanism, the Churcli of Edzell was attached 
to the Archiepiseopal Bee of St. Andrews, and rated at the 
small sum of twelve marks. It ■was also one of several de- 
pendencies whoae revenuea were appropriated for the repair of 
the parent Cathedra! af^r its conflagration in Bishop Landel's 
lime ;* but oddly enough, no mention ia made of it in the 
Register of Ministers for 1567, although in that of the Headers 
for 1572, an Andro Spena appears to have held the important 
office of "exhorter," with the tnfling annual stipend of about 
thirteen shillings and fouipence sterling-f 

Like other districts which have never been dignified aa the 
seat of a Cathedral, Abbey, or Priory, the ecclesiastical history 
of Edzell is meagre and unintereetiug ; and in these circumstances 
we are compelled, like the drowmng man, to grasp even at a 
straw, if we think it can afford any advantage. Still, we 
have great feara that our aims may be frustrated. Be that aa 
it may, the earliest parson of whom any trace exists bore the 
name of Elwyno, and had been, doubtlesB, a man of considera- 
tion in hie day, since he witnessed the grant of Wamabalde, 
ancestor of the Earls of CHencaim, and his wife, Rechenda, the 
daughter and heiress of Humphrey de Berkeley, when they 
gifted their Meams-shire estates to the Abbey of Arbroath4 

Beyond the solitary instance of 1378, already mentioned, we 
are not aware that the revenues of the church were ever applied 
either for the support of monasteries or altarages ; and the name 
of the Saint to whom it was inscribed is lost in the dubious 
mists of fable. Perhaps, however, from a confused tradition 
regarding a bell belonging to the church, caUed the bell of St. 
Lawrence, it is probable that that patient and worthy martyr, 
whose feast ia on the 10th of August, bad been the parish 
favourite. This instrument is said to have been specially rung 
by the Durays of Durayhill, who, as will be ftdly shewn in a 
subsequent part of this volume, were the hereditary doorasters, 
or justiciaries, of the lairds of Edzell ; and although it was only 
brought to Ught, afler a long lapse of years, by being acci- 
dentally dragged from the bottom of the old well of Durayhill 
in the early part of the present century, and lay in the old 

■ (l.D. IBTai— Ijoa'l Hiatorj of at. ADdrsm, TOl. U. p. ai:. 

t Ua[tUndOlabFDblicMl«i,lta,Bdln.IS30. t U-d- 13l>&)-lteE- d* AlMTbKiauM,p. IN, 
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4 LAKD OP THE LINDSAYS. 

cfaurch down to the period of its demolition, it has since been 
completely lost sight of. 

The loss of this, which was, perhaps, the oldest parochial 
relic, is much to be regretted, since tJl description proves it to 
have been an instrument of the most primitive manufacture, 
and might suggest a comparison with some of those described 
and figured in Dr. Wilson's admirable work on the " Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland."* It was made of common sheet iron, of a 
quadrangular form, about a foot high, and correspondingly wide, 
and narrowing a little towards the top. The handle was placed 
horizontally on the side, and passing through the bell, formed 
the axle of the clipper, which was suspended by an S- The 
clapper was of wrought iron, shaped somewhat like a purring 
iron, and is said to have been newer than the bell ; but no 
person remembers to have seen any trace of writing upon it. 

Bells were used by the first christian settlers, and were ever 
objects of great veneration, and as duly consecrated as the church 
and pastor. St. Columbkill had one on the f^ous island of loua 
(commonly, but erroneously, written lond) ; and St. Teman had 
one presented to him by Pope Gregory the Great, which was 
deposited beside bis relics, and held in high veneration at the 
kirk of Banchory Teman, where he was buried. Prior to the 
fashion of administering oaths over the Holy Bible, bells were 
used instead ; and instances are on record of people holding 
them as evidences of right and title to landed property. This 
was the case with the bell of St. Meddan of Airlte. It was 
resigned by its hereditary possessor, the Cm*ate, to Sir John 
Ogilvy, who g^ed it to his lady, in virtue of which she had 
poasession of a house and toft near the kirk of Luntrathen, and 
had her infeftment completed, by being shut up in a house, and 
receiving the feudal symbols of earth and stone.t They were 
also believed to w<jrk many miracles, and, amongst others, to 
frighten away the devil from the souls of departed christians, — 
hence the origin of the "warning of the passing bell" at 
funerals — a practice which, though one of the oldest and most 
revered rites of the Roman Church, is yet used in some presby- 
terian districts, and dealt out on tiie same pecuniary considera- 
tions as it was by our superstitious forefathers. 

• EdlD., 13E1, p. «3S, (I tu». t O.D. 14tT]-Spald<ii( Oob Hlsol., td1.It, pp. Ill, 118. 
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EDZELL — OLD KIRKYAHD. 5 

We do not infer, however, although the "toll of the 
dead bell" ia BtUl occasioiiaUj heard in Edzell and many neigh- 
bouring pariehes, that the inhabitants place anj faith in the 
old belief; but, simply, retain the custom from respect to the 
worthy people who have gone before them; indeed, the prac- 
tice is now 80 rM«, that, when attempted to be used, the 
sexton frequently rings "a merry peal," instead of the deep, 
solemn, and imposing knell, which ia so well calculated to strike 
fear and ahurm to the hearts of most listeners. The old klrkyard 
of EdzeU — whither it was customary for the sexton at no dis- 
tant dat« to precede almost all funeral precisions, tolling the 
unharmoniouB badge of Ins sad unenviable office — has now a 
far more solitary situation than it had in days of yore. It 
occupies the same site, it ia true, by the side of the West 
Water, but the church is removed, the huge castle is roofless 
(md untenanted, and the busy thriving village fully a mile 
distant. The abrupt and varied heights of Dunlappie, and the 
isolated hill of Drummore, nuse their protecting and shadowy 
crests on the north-east and south-west; but solitude reigns 
around, and barring the thoughtfid tread of the curious pilgrim, 
or the hasty step of the busy merchantman — the andent lords of 
the district, and " the rude forefathers of the hamlet " — enjoy 
an undisturbed and unvaried repose, well befitting the solemnity 
and awfulness of death. It was different in old timea : the 
clack of the busy mill, and the 'undisguised laugh of innocent 
childhood, reverberated within a few paces, and the sweet- 
scented honeysuckle twined around the door of the miller's 
cottage, and the healthy vegetable was fostered with all the 
skill and care then known near the south-west corner of Stop- 
bridge, where the foundations of long-sinco inhabited tenements, 
and piecra of mill gear, are frequently found. 

Drummore Hill, of late crowned with luxuriant crops of 
whins and broom, now bearing its hundreds of bolls of yellow 
com, could also boast of many tenanted cottages and smiling 
gardens in old times ; and on the southern extremity, on a small 
isolated hillock, which had been evidently surrounded by a 
moat, the original caatle of Edzell is presumed to have stood. 
The spot is still called " the castle hillock," and old parishioners 
have been told by their fathers, that they remembered of two 
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6 LAND OF THE UNDSAVS. 

arched cbambere being erased from it, and a common blue bottle, 
of antique manufacture, found in the creviceB, filled with wine 
or other liquid. 

Thia castle, according to tradition, waa originally demolished 
1^ the ancient lords of Dunlappie,* who, having been engaged in 
the wars of the Crusades, found, on their retnm home, that 
the lords of Edzell had taken forcible possession of their castle, 
which stood on a bank iounediately opposite, and commendng 
a desperate reprisal, they demolished ^e castle, and pillaged 
and burned the lands of their adversary. Such is the story — 
whether true or false camiot now be said. But the antiquity of 
the lands of Dunlappie are beyond all dispute, and, at the tame 
referred to, were in the hands of the great family of Abemethy;')' 
but, 80 &r as we are aware, no trace of their castle of Poolbrigs} 
(for so their residence was called) has ever been discovered, and 
the incident, and name of the castle, are both unknown in history. 

It is, therefore, apparent, since traces of so many old dwell- 
ings have been found, not only on Dmmmore bi|l , but also on 
that of Edzell, and in the still more inunediate vicinity of the 
burial place, that in old times the kirk had been rather con- 
veniently placed for the great mass of the people— partictilarly 
since the east side of the parish was provided with a chapel at 
Dalbog. But, as the feudal importance of the great house of 
Edzell declined, the occupation of its numerous retainers, who 
inhabited those dwellinga, necessanly ceased, and several small 
pendicles being thrown together, the stream of population natu- 
rally sought a place more convenient for mutual labour, and 
more accessible to merchants and markets ] and the hillside 
becoming deserted, and the plain peopled, the village of Slateford 
gradually increased until it assumed its pre^nt important and 
burgh-like form, although the church was not removed thither 
until the late period of 1818, when the old one was sacrificed to 
furnish a few crazy materials to fud in its erection. 

The old kirk and kirkyard were within the same delta aa the 

• DimJa^iaeh, I. a. ■' mlir blUooki.'-f/'Mi hIh Burnt " * fbrL"^ 

«jccainbi«d Daaloppte. and Bji1m4d«thj 1q r»rs, with Onra, th«sofi of H«ir of AbeneUij, for 
U)« 1*ndi ot BittKriiT, In FiU. In Halcolm I VV Um*.— Axigtai' Pttnvi. 

t Tbe Gael. />utU.»rui<A (from iU being fo dHcripttTo of Ui« lita of Ibg r^mWd catlltl U 
perhApflj tbs truQ vtfmologj of " rooLbrlgt," and mcau *'abiuikorpr«dplc«la A bog.** 
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EBZELL — OLD KiBK. ^ 7 

oii^nal caatle, and, down to a late period, were difficult and often 
of dangerotiB access ; for, before the Stop-bridge was thrown over 
l3ie HO-ci^led old channel of the West Water, the inhabitants of 
tlie village and other eastern parts had to ford the den on atep- 
ping-stones and ladders, and as this mode of transit was ineffi- 
cient when the river was swollen, there was frequently no 
sermon, because of " the waiters being in spaitt."* In short, 
the kirk latterly assumed altogedier a very comfortless aspect, 
the snow and rain found easy access through the roof, and the 
floor being some inches lower than the surrounding ground, the 
area was frequently inundated. 

But of this crazy fane, where so many of the proud lords of 
Edzell and. their humble retainers bowed ihe knee, there is, 
as before intimated, no prominent trace. The not inelegant 
archway, which separated the kirk from the burial aisle, is built 
up, and the old area used as a place of common sepulture ; and, 
within these few years, the bell has been transferred to the new 
kirk, and the belfrey allowed to fall into decay. Although an 
object of no great tmtiquity, still the presence of the bell added 
considerably to the romantic aspect of the place, and to the 
convenience of the few scattered inhabitants who peopled the 
south-west side of the parish ; and having, together with a hand 
bell, been made from a mould constructed by an ingenious 
villager, and cast in the woods of Edzell by a band of tinkers, 
who bad made good their quarters for a time, it may be said to 
possess & more than ordinary local interest. It now lies as Inmber 
about the new church, and may soon, alike with its unfortunate 
predecessor of St. Lawrence, be altogether lost sight off 

It Is also worthy of notice that the old kirk was perhaps 
unongst the earliest slated of our landward churches ; for so 
early as 1641, we are not only informed that a payment was 
made to " the sclaitter for poynting the kirke," but have a 
glimpse at the extras or overpayments of the time, in the curious 
item of "mair of drink siluer to hys boy, 6d," 

Nothing ia known of the state of religion in Edzell prior to 
the date of the parochial register, which begins on the third of 
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January, 1641 ; but there i& no reasoii to believe that " the nev 
doctrine" waa introduced earlier here than in other parts of 
the shire. It might be carious t« know, thou^ we are not 
aware if it could be ascertiuned correctly, whetha- Edzell was 
among those parishes wMch were supplied by one of the " manie 
popiehe preisUs, unabill and of wicked life," whose conduct was 
winked at by the Superintendent Erskine ;* but, it is certain 
that Sir David of Eldzell, who succeeded his father in 1558, as 
well as bis excellent brother, Lord Menmuir, espoused the re- 
formed doctrines, and that they were religiously cherished by all 
their successors. Indeed, so attached yraa the grandfather of the 
last Iturd to the cause of the Covenant, that he raised a regiment 
in support of it, which was known by his own name ;t and, in 
the Parliament of 1662, the Earl of Middleton fined him in the 
large sum of three thousand pounds. Kirk-sessions were prohi- 
bited from being held in the parish from the time of " tbe blessed 
restoratiomi " until 1662, and on being resumed by order of the 
Bishop and Presbytery, Mr. Dempster " begood the administra- 
tion of discipline," and from that time matters mQved smoothly 
on, till the abolition of episcopacy at the beginning of last cen- 
tury, when, under tne banner of " the last laird," the opposition 
was carried to a higher pitch than, perhaps, in any neigh- 
bouring district. 

It is true that the Earl of Soulhesk's factor forced the ad- 
joining parishioners of Stracathro, under ptun of being carried 
to the Pretender's camp at Perth, to meet him "at the head 
of eighty men under arms, with beating dnuns, and flying 
colours," and to join with him in a day of humiliation and 
prayer, "for success to the Pretender's army,":f but it does not 
appear that so forcible means were employed there ag^unst the 
introduction of the presbyterian minister, as at Edzell. Both by 
fair and foul means, David Lindsay exerted himself to the very 
utmost in his power for the mEuntenance and propagation of his 
cause, and although prohibited by the Lords of Justiciary from 
the use of the church, and forbidden to preach in the parish, 
the minister, who was a namesake of the laird's, was encouraged 

• Booke of the UniTBruU EIrk atScotliDd^BanD. Clnb, p. SC 
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ftud protected bj him in every ptmsible maimer, and openly 
taught his revolutionary principles — " prayed for the popi^ 
pretender as King of those realms," and " preached in the great 
hall of Edzell " to assembled multitudes. In this manner they 
not only held exhortations on Sabbaths, but took the manage- 
ment of all parochial business as " the Klrk-aession of £dzell" 
— relieved the poor of the parish, and elected a schoolmaster — 
and until active measures were taken by Government for the 
minister's removal, successfidly nuuntained their position (gainst 
all and sundry. 

In this state of matters, on the 26th of August, 1714, the 
Presbytery ordained the Kev. Mr. Gray as Mr. Lindsay's suc- 
cessor, and it could scarcely be supposed that one of so bold and 
impetuous a temp^ameut as the hurd would quietly submit to 
have his power set aside, and the important adjunct of patron of 
the parish sununarily wrested oat of his hands. It was, indeed 
a fitting opportunity for a display of his determined character . 
and, although aware that ere long he would require to bid the 
lands of his sires adieu for ever, he resolved to support his feudal 
title in all its bearings, so long as he held possession. Accord- 
ingly, on the Sabbath after Mr. Gray's ordination, which the 
Presbytery found necessary, for safety's sake, to conduct at 
Brechm, " the doors of the church were shut [against bim] by 
order of the laird," and, for want of better accommodation, he 
preached his first sermon in the open air. 

For some reason or other not spedfied, but perhaps from the 
laird's absence from the parish, Mr. Grray had adnds^on to the 
church on the two following Sundays, hut on the third and 
fourth thereafter, he and a Mr. Johnston were severally excluded, 
together with their followers, "whom they had brought with them 
from Brethin," all of whom " were most inhumanly and bar- 
barously treated" by the Jacobites. None abashed, however, the 
presbyteriana persevered in maintaining their ground; but on the 
third of October the crius was reached, and Mr. Gray and party 
had no sooner arrived at the church, than they were violently 
assaulted by a band of men and women, under the laird's 
directions, who beat and maltreated them in every conceivable 
way, by cutting their clothes, and stabbing and heating them with 
" durks, and stones, and rungs," and forcing them to wade to and 
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fro in tlie adjoining river, until some of them were nearly killed.* 
It was only then that Mr. Graj abandoned hia post, and claimed 
protection from the civil authoritieB, and until the following 
January, he did not reappear in the parish ; hut matters being 
then amicably settled, be resumed his labours in peace, and the 
Episcopalians delivered over to him the " communion vessells and 
vestments," whl(^ they bad all along retained and made use of. 
During the disturbance of " forty-five," however, matters were 
otherwise conducted, for then the kirk-session were declared to 
have acted an exemplary part " in the late unnatural rebellion ;" 
and, wit^ the exception of the dissent which occurred here, in 
common with that in most other parts of tlie kingdom in 1843, 
ilie parishioners may be said, ever since the notorioua "rabble" 
of 1714, to have moved quietly on " in the noiseless tenor of their 
way." 

None of the clergymen or schoolmasters, so far as we are 
aware, were Yimous for anytiiing beyond their immediate sphere 
of datiea. They seem to have been good uaeftil men in their 
time, with the exception of one " heartless pedagogue who be- 
longed to the town of Cromarty." When scarcely a year in 
office he was " detected privately in the night tjmie treadieroosly 
stealing of a p> of our Sessione records wherein was cont»uned 
baptisms and marriges,"t ft^d, fearing the worst, he clandestinely 
departed, and was never again seen in the district. But of all 
his successors, the name of Mr. Bonnyman, who fioorished to- 
wards the close of last century, lives most vividly in the minds 
of the parishioners. 

Though best remembered in the rather unenviable charac- 
ter of a miser, to which, if tales are true, he had a pretty 
legitimate claim, he had also the reputation of being a good 
scholar, and prior to his aettiement at Edzell, was tutor in the 
noble family of Eintore. Loath to expend money On fire to 
cook his food, or to warm himself in all but the severest frosts 
of winter, he nightly lurked about the blazing hearths of the 
vill^ers, and went dwly from house to house with his " brose 
cap" mider his arm, and made choice of the "broo" of the 
" fattest kail pot" to slake bis scanty supply of meal I{ He was 

• Se»A»w»Dii, No, r. ) AirMR(0.17Oe. 
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a big gniiF man, and when in full Sunday habit, sported " a 
tfaree-nookit businesB," or Bort of cocked hat, but when on his 
broae-making excormons be wore a broad blue bonnet with 
scarlet brim, an old-fashioned drab great coat thrown loosely 
over his shoulders, aad fastened at the neck with a big buckle — 
presenting altogether more the appearance of a sturdy beggar 
than the learned inatnictor of the parish, or the posseAor, as 
he was in reality, of some two or three thoiuaiid pounds. 

As his contemporary, the minister, also gained a prorincial 
notoriety, it will, perhaps, excuse our noticii^ him. This 
arose, however, not certainly from the penuriousnesa of his habits, 
but from the awful and lamentable manner in which he is 
reported to have closed his career. It is admitted, on all huids, 
that his learning was only surpasaed by his eloquence as a 
preacher, and by his gentlemanly bearing and generonty of 
heart, for his ear was ever open to Ae tale of distress, and his 
hand ever ready to afford relief. Unlike Mr. Bonnyman, he was 
an enthusiastic gambler, and &om hb ezpertness in that respect, 
and his kindly disposition, he was the courted of aurronnding 
landlords, and possessed more inflnence, perhaps, than any of his 
brethren ; but, with all these accomplishments, and admirable 
mental qualities, the strange infatuation of his nature, and the 
circumstances of his death, teach a sad lesson of human fruity, 
and its cert^ consequences. 

Dining at a neighbouring mansion with a large party of 
gentlemen on one occasion, the game of hazard, as usual, was 
their after dinner amusement, and the stakes being heavy, and 
die mimster fortunate, the fwmess of hb play was questioned, 
and an angry altercation ensuing, one of the losing party, in the 
heat of passion, lifted a candlestick from the table and felled the 
minister to the floor. From the injuries thna inflicted, be is 
stud tq have almost immediately expired ; but the matter being 
quietly managed, the circumstance ultimately became forgotten, 
and all the parties concerned, and a g^ieration or two to boot, 
have now gone to their reckoning. Still, the generous character 
of the minister, and the sad nature of his death, live in the 
memories of the children of those to whom his goodness of heart 
and other amiable qualities were known. 
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The burial vault of the great barons of Edzell, wUcli was 
attacbed to tbe sonth side of the kirk, forming the old and im- 
portant adjunct of an aisle, is still entire. It is a plain, unos- 
tentatious mausoleum, rather incompatible with the wealth and 
power of its noble founder j but in excellent keeping with hia 
solemn and benign character. It was erected about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, by David Lindsay of Edzell, who 
became the ninth Earl of Crawford ; and the kirk had, perhaps, 
been rebuilt and slated at the same time. 

The roof of the vault is covered with grey slates, and has 
recency been repiured, and the big window on the south is 
guarded by heavy staunchels of iron, which, alike with the fine 
grated door at Invermark castie, had probably been dug from 
native mines, and smelted in the locality. Earl David was 
buried here at his own request, as were his first spouse, Janet 
Gray (who pre-deceased him, in 1549), and the most of their 
successors. The aisle is entered by a small door on the north, 
and a flight of steps, hewn of the soft red sandstone of the 
locality, leads to the gloomy chamber. Internally, the vault is 
only about nine feet square, and so crowded with rubbish and 
bones, that no adequate idea can be had of its real height. The 
sides and roof are of solid ashler, constructed with great care, 
and the centre of the roof terminates in the mortuary semblance 
of four skulls, cut by a boM and vigorous chisel. An iron ring 
is fixed in the midst of these for suspending the lamp, which 
was beheved to Ught the souls of the departed through the 
imknown maze to eternal bliss. But of all the powerful per- 
sonages here interred, no memorial exists to perpetuate their 
individual characters, or even their names. It is true, that a 
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large slab, having a goodly sculpture of the Lindsay and Aber- 
nethy arms, and a few stray words and letters, was thrown from 
the aisle at the destruction of the old kirk, and now lies broken 
in several pieces in the grave yard ; and, so far as can be judged 
from the style of its carving — for it is very much mutilated and 
effaced — ^it may be supposed to belong to about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century.* 

One tradition is only known regarding the family of Edzell 
and this vault ; and, as a matter of course, it is fraught with 
much of the romance and improbability incident to the dream- 
ings of a remote age. Divested, however, of its accustomed 
minuteness, tradition has failed to preserve the name of the 
heroine, but uniformly affirms that she was bmned in a trance, 
and so loaded with rich and valuable jewellery, that the sexton's 
avariciousnesB became excited to the highest pitch, and, bent on 
obtaining the treasure at all hazards, he stole under uight to her 
lonely sanctuary, and soon succeeded in putting himself in pos- 
session of the whole, except the massive rings which girded her 
swollen fingers. These he eyed with great admiration, and 
having failed to gain them, by ordinary means, the idea of am- 
putation flashed across his relentless heart, and instaatly the 
fatal blade of his large knife made a deep unhallowed incision. 
A slight movement of the body, and the faint exclamation of 
" Alas 1" soon sta^^ered his valour — the knife dropped from hia 
guilty hand — he trembled from head to foot, and fell senseless on 
the cold, damp floor, amidst crazy trestles and musty bones I 

Meanwhile, the lady disentangling herself from her shroud, 
snatched the glimmering taper in one hand, and, raising her 
unexpected deliverer with fie other, led him forth of the vault. 
B«Btored to consciousness, he craved mercy on bended knees; 
and although the lady assured him "of a haJidsome reward from 
her husband if he would accompany her to the castle, he anxiously 
prayed that he might he allowed to fly firom his native land ; and 
she, with a heart grateful for the restoration of life, kindly peiv 
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14 LAND OP THE J,1NI>SAY8. 

mitted him to retain his sacrilegious spoil, and the wily sexton 
was never more heard of 1 

This romantic story will remind the reader of the extra- 
ordinary case of the lady's kinsman, Sir William Lindsay of 
Covington, who, nnder like drcumstances, was laid out for dead ; 
and, but that his youag great grand-daughter observed " his 
beard to wagg," he might, alike with the lady of Edzeli, instead 
of personaUy greeting the lai^ assembly of relatives and friends 
who had met to attend his fimeral, undergone the aad ordeal of 
premature buriaL* Nor is it unworthy of notice, that cases of 
protracted slumber were not confined to the direct members of 
the great family of Lindsay, but were also common to some of 
them, who walked in humble life, it being scarcely twenty 
years unce the grave closed on a poor female of the same 
celebrated name, called Enphemia, or, more familiarly, "Slee^nn' 
Effie Lindsay." This singular creature belonged to the parish 
of Guthrie, but latterly resided in Cortachy, and, on various 
occanons, lay m a state of utter unconsciousness for a fortnight 
or more at a time. These soporific attacks were periodical in 
her case, and all attempts to arouse her from them were in vain ; 
and ailer lying in that morbid condition for the long, and almost 
incredible period of six weeks, she expired, unconscious, it is 
believed, of her approaching end. 

The ashes of a Major James Wood lie within the bounds of 
the same cemetery as those of the great lords of Edzeli, and his 
history being intimately associated with the traditions of the 
locality, some notice of him may not be inaptly classed under 
this head. This well-known veteran (a cadet of the old house 
of Balbegno), resided at Invereskandy, and is popularly said to 
have been &ctor to the penultimate laird of Edzeli. His old 
dwelling still stands, though' now converted into a bam, and the 
thick walls and small windows, with cut lintels of rather superior 
workmanship, certainly bear some trace of the consequence of 
the place, and the status of its old occupant. 

The Major is represented as a tall, robust, gruff person, 
equally hard of heart as of feature, and, were tradition to receive 
implicit credit, was destitute of all those qualities which ren- 
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der one fellow-creature the cheri^ed Iriend of another. Indeed, 
the factorehip has been emphatically characterised as being more 
his pleasure, and the horrid vices of debauchery and seduction, 
the business of hia every day life. It is needless to say that he 
was famed in the district, and looked upon as nothing short of 
a dem(ai in human form, and the fine ford in the imme^te 
neighbourhood of his house was only taken advantage of during 
his absence, or the hours of his repose. One sweet and guileless 
maiden, who unwarily crossed here when inviting some ftiends 
to her approaching marriage, wa« pounced upon by him in a 
lone dreary part of the muir, and after a severe struggle, suc- 
ceeded in extricating herself from his grasp. Bunning towards 
the river, she sprung in her confusion from the high banks into 
a deep pool, and falling a victim to the rolling waters, was 
swept for ever from the earthly presence of her betrothed, and 
her sorrowing relatives. 

Such are some of the current stories relative to the Major, 
who, like other mortals, came to his end ; but not rashly. Had 
he done bo, romance and popular story would have been deprived 
of a favourite and fertile subject of sympathy and hatred, and 
the reputed awfulness of his deathbed, which is now pro- 
verbial, would not have been witnessed, the common belief, in the 
sad nature of which, may be gathered from the following, and 
only remembered stanza of a large poNu composed on the occ^ 
sion, by an almost unlettered local bard, who lived towards the 
close of ]aBt century : — 

" Ad' when Ihe U^jor wai a-d«oii)'. 

The da'il cam like a oorbie fleein' ; 

An' o'er bis bed bead be did lour, 

Speerin's news, ye may be sure !'' 
In fact, it is popularly believed that tlie Major tUd not die, as 
implied by the common sense of the term, but was literally suf- 
focated by having a quantity of daich, or dough, stuffed in his 
mouth to check hie blasphemous ravings 1 He was buried close 
to the north-west comer of the Lindsay vault, under a huge dag 
stone, on which a bluik shield, and the illegible remains of an 
inscription still exist. 

An inddent equally characteristic of the credulity of the 
period is related concerning the translation of his body to the 
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grave, which, while the company rested oti their way to the 
churchyard, became suddenly so very heavy, that it could not 
be carried further. In this singular dilemma, the minister had 
courage to crave the aid of Omnipotence, and fervently ex- 
claimed : — " Lord I whoever was at the beginning of this, let 
him be at the end of it," when the corpse turned as marvellously 
light as it was before heavy 1 

Still, though the Major and his evil deeds were hid from 
mortal eyes, the parlshoners were so prejudiced against the spot 
where he lay, and the very spokes which bore him thither, 
that none of them would allow their relations to be buried in 
the former, or carried on the latter, Mr. Bonnyman, the old 
eccentric schoolmaster already mentioned, is said to have been 
the first to break down this harrier of superstition and credu- 
lity, by giving strict orders, on his approaching dissolution, that 
his body should be carried on the rejected bearers, and laid in 
the same grave with the Major ; and, excited by curiosity, when 
Mr. Bonnyman's grave was made, many persons went to view 
the huge bones of the dreaded veteran, and even believed, that 
amidst the clammy ashes of his once ^gantic frame, they dis- 
covered renuuQS of the very dough with which he is said to 
have been hurried out of existence I 

Such are a few of the traditions regarding this dreaded son 
of Mars, which, if but half as true as reported, are quite re- 
volting enough. Doubting the existence of so heartiesa a mon- 
ster, except in the excitable minds of the superstitions, and de- 
sirous to find all poffltive trace of his life and transactions, we 
have made considerable enquiry, but have fmled to learn anything 
of him until within the last ten years of his life. Happily for 
his reputation, however, we have fallen upon so direct and 
opposite proofs of the engagements and doings of his life during 
that period, aa compels us to believe that the demoniacal actions 
imputed to him are purely imaginary, and have probably been 
confounded with the well-known deeds of another, and certainly 
justiy notorious Major, the celebrated Weir (who was contem- 
poraneous with Wood), the acconnt of whose " Damnable His- 
toric " has been a source of considerable remuneration to un- 
principled printers and flying stationers, ever since its first 
publication. 
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Though the diat^pline of the chiirdi was very lax at the 
period, and pecuniaiy donations had vast influence with her, it 
Cumot posBibly be believed, if the character of Wood was iraught 
even with a tithe of the ferodty with which the busy tongue of 
tradition has enshrouded it, that he either would have been 
invested with the responsible office of an elder of the parish, or 
been recognised as a vritness to the baptism of several children 
of families of known respectability. Nor can it be presumed 
that the partner of his bosom could for a moment have tolerated 
such doings ; for in her — whom, by the way, tradition never so 
much as once alludes to — we find, from the importance and 
nature <^ her gifts to " hallie kirke," the beau ideal of a reli- 
gious and God-fearing woman ; while the Major's provision for 
her after his decease, and his handsome mortification to the poor, 
shew a spirit of benignity and charity, as well as of conjugal love 
md affection, equal to t^e hohest of mankind. These malignant 
traditions concerning him, may, therefore, as a whole, be safely 
set down among those in which truth and fiction are strangely 
and unaccountably commingled.* 

The old kirkyard of EdzcU also contains the ashes of the 
parents, and other near relatives of one who, in the midst of 
incalculable disadvantages, rose to the highest eminence in the 
laborious study of natural history, and could number amongst 
hia intimate friends no less celebrated men than Sir Joseph 
Banks, Dr. Solander, and Mr. Pennant. This was George 
Low, afterwards minister of Birsay and Harry, the industrious 
author of "Fauna Orcadensis," Mid "Flora Oreadensis," and 
translator of Torfieus' History of Orkney. He was bom in 
the village of Edzell, in March 1747 -t His mother's name was 
Coupar, and his father, a small crofter, held the humble ap- 
pointment of kirk-officer, and died when George was only 
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18 LAND OP THE LINDSAYg. 

thirteen jeare of age, loaviDg him and two daughters. The 
daughters were married to respectable Tillagere of Edzell, of the 
names of Thomsoii and Lindsay. The latter was an ingenions 
self-taught mechanic, who, to his trade of general merchant, 
added that of watch and doduoaker ; and having had hia shop 
robbed on an Edzell market night, the peculiarity of the tools 
with which he wrought led to the iacovery of the felon, 
a notorious provincial highwayman, who, for this crime, was 
hanged on Balmashanner hill at Forfar, in 1785, and is siud 
to have been the last person who sufTered capital punishment 
by the decree of any Sheriff in Scotland. 

Low began his studies at Aberdeen, and afterwards went 
to St. Andrews ; and being taken to Orkney in 1766, by Mr. 
Alison, then minister at Holme, he became tutor to the iamily of 
Mr. Grrahame, a wealthy merdiant in Stronmess, with whom he 
remained six years. While there, he studied Bsaiduoosly for the 
ministry, and his divinity studies being incomplete, in order to pre- 
pare him for examination previous to license as a preacher, he 
received " lessons," as was then usual in such cases, from some 
of the ministers in the Presbytery. 

On leaving the iamily of Mr. Grahame, he went to Shet- 
land, where he preached in various parts for two years, during 
which time he became acquainted with Mr. Pennant, whom he 
accompanied on his celebrated Shetland tour. From his great 
botanical knowledge, he was of vast service to Mr. Pennant, 
through whose influence. Sir Lawrence Dundas, then patron of 
most of the churches of Orkney and Shetland, presented Mr. Low 
to that of Birsay and Harry, where he was settled on the 14th 
of December, 1774. Two years after, he married Helen, daughter 
of his former benefactor, " the learned Mr. Tyrie, of Sandwich ;" 
but she died within sixteen months, after giving birth to a still 
bom child. Her husband survived until the 18th of March, 1795, 
and dying at Birsay, was buried in the church, below the pulpit. 
A correspondent informs us that "he latterly accustomed him- 
self to study in bed, which, on many occasions, was more like 
the dormitory of Hie dead than of the living." 

Jn addition to the works above noticed, Mr. Low left a 
history of Orkney In manuscript, which fell into the hands of Mr. 
AUson of Holme, who gave it to Dr. Barry, by whom " it was 
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bud under heavy obligations in compiling his work ;" and 
although he was indebted to it for the greater part of the Ap- 
pendix, in which he treats of the natural history of Orkney, Barry 
nowhere acknowledges Ha obligationa to Mr. Low, whose manu- 
scripts, it is believed, are stiU in existence. 

As a preacher, Mr. Low was good, plain, and practical ; and 
although he had the misfortune to lose his eyesight five years 
before his death, his blindness, so far from disqualifying him from 
preaching, improved him very much. He dispensed the sacra- 
ment three times during his incumbency, and intended a little 
before his death to dispense it a fourth time. Dissent was un- 
known in the parish in his day ; and although there are now 
seven or eight different places of worship, the standard of re- 
ligious knowledge and practice is said to have been higher 
then than at any subsequent period.* 

Apart from the old parish kirk, the district of Edzell can 
boast of the remains of no fewer than three other ancient eccle- 
uastical establishments. These are Dalbog, Colmeallie, and 
Neudos.f The first is mentioned in the ancient Taxatio, and the 
printed Retours ; the second is merely recorded as a so-called 
Druidical circle, and as such, will be noticed in the subsequent 
Chapter ; and the third was a well-known separate parish down 
to a comparatively late period. Unlike its fellows, Neudos lies 
in the county of Kincardine, immediately north-east of the estate 
of The Burn, and part of it anciently belonged to the wide-spread 
and lucrative Regality of Torphichen, the principal preceptory of 
the knights of St, John of Jerusalem, who were superiors of 
lands throughout all the counties of Scotland, with the exception 
of the shires of Argyle, Bute, and Orkney. 

The date of the grant of lands in the parish of Neudos 
to the knights is unknown ; but the parish was in the iKoceee 
of St. Andrews, and paid an annual to that cathedral of four 
marks Scots. The thick, closely cemented foundations of 
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20 LAND OF THE LINDSAYS. 

the church, are still traceable in the kirkyard, which ib yet 
used for iutermenta ; and the baptismal font, of an octagonal 
shape, is broken in twain, and nsed as grave marks. The latest 
notice of Neudos as an independent cure, occurs in the B«gister 
of Ministers for 1567, when, together with Fordoun and Fethir- 
kaime, it was superintended by a clergyman named Peter 
Bouncle, who had twenty-two pounds Scots for his labours, 
" with the support of the Priour of St. Androis," The precise 
time of its union with Edzell has not been ascertained ; but it 
cannot be txmcb short of two hundred years, since about that 
time the first notice occurs of the inhabitants attending the kirk 
of Edzell in this quaint, but satisfactory record :— " Given to 
Andrew, the minister's man, for putting y* people of Newdosk 
over the watter in a coble, 20s."* 

In a field called the " PiperVshed," nearly a mile east of the 
site of the old kirk, a copious fountain bears the name of " St. 
Dristan," or St. Drostan, to whom, in all likelihood, the kirk 
had been dedicated. Like all consecrated springs, this is said to 
have wrought numerous and wonderful miracIeB ; and, irom the 
waters proving so powerfiil a curative in all sorts of disease, the 
Esculapian craft felt their occupation so much endangered, that 
a few of the hardiest of them went to potscn the fountain ;' but 
the neighbours hearing of their intention, fell upon them with 
sticks and stones, and killing the whole of them, had their car- 
cases buried around the well ! 

The fanu adjoining the graveyard is called the Kirkton, and 
"the manse field" lies on the west side of the bum, within 
which an angular patch of land, of an acre in extent, is known 
as " the glebe," and was perhaps the Temple lands of old. It 
is certain, however, that this isolated acre is the only part of 
the Panmure estates which lie in the county of Kincardine, and 
19 let to the farmer of AuchmuII and Dooly, who sublets it to the 
tenant of Kirkton, In the mid^t of whose ground it is situate. 

Though now known as Balfonr,t the whole district was an- 
ciently designed " the thaaedome of Neudos," or as more re- 
cently written, Newdoskis, or Newdosk, holding in part, as already 
seen, of the Knights of St. John. It acquired the name of 
" thanage," or " thanedome," from having been anciently under 
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Uie managemeut of thanes, or king's stewards ■ for, down to tlie 
year 1329, no family is mentioned in a proprietary relation to it; 
but, of that date, King David gave a grant of it to Sir Alexander 
Lindsay of Crawford, the father of the first Lindsay of Gleneak, 
conaeqnently — next to the lands of Little Pert, and the thanedom 
of Downie — Neudos was the first land held by that powerful 
fiunily in the districts of Angus and Mearofi. 

The Chapelry of Dalbog* was on the east side of the parish, 
due west of Neudos. The time of its suppression is unknown ; 
and though no vestige of any bouse remains, the site of the place 
of worship is still called the "chapel kirk shed" by old people, 
and, in the memory of an aged informant, a fine well and 
hamlet of houses graced the spot. This field adjoins the hillock 
of Tumacloch, or " the knoll of stones," which was probably so 
named, from being topt in old times by a so-called Druidical 
circle, the last of the boulders of which were only removed in 
1840. Some of them decorate a gravel mound behind the 
farm house ; and, on levelling the knoll on which they stood, a 
small sepulchral chamber was discovered, about four feet below 
the surface. The sides, ends, and bottom, were built of round 
ordinary sized whinstones, cemented with clay, and the top com- 
posed of large rude flags. It was situate on the sunny side of 
the knoll, within the range of the circle ; but was so filled with 
gravel, that although carefully searched, no relics were found. 
The building was about eighteen inches broad, and a foot high, 
and nearly five feet long ; and, at the south end, amidst the 
clammy earth which covered the bottom, an indentation was 
observed resembling that which would be caused by the pressure 
of a human head. 

According to popular story, Conqubare, the famous thane of 
Angus, who was butchered in cold blood by his own grandson, 
Cratbilinthus, the son of Finella, had his residence here; but, 
whatever truth may be in the story of hia murder, and Finella's 
well-known revenge on the person of King Kenneth, who had 
ordered Crathilinthus to be executed, there is no reason for be- 
lieving that the unfortunate Conquhare abode in this quarter. 
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He was one of the old Eaiis of Angus — & predecABsor of the great 
Gilchrist — and their residence and lieritage were in another and 
more Bouthem part of the shire ; but, of the existence of a castle 
at Dalbog, there is not the least shadow of doubt, though, 
perhaps, it cannot lay claim to the antiquity populaiiy asugned 
to it. 

A buildbg, with very thick walls, lately erased at the east 
end of the farm house of the Wood of Dalbog, was known by 
the name of " the castle," and of this the " Wicked Master " 
tQok fordble possession in the time of Earl David of £dzell, and 
carried on his predatory and annihilating labours over the d^ 
trict and tenantry of Glenesk and neighbourhood. At an earlier 
period, too, the lands of Dalbog were a part of the terce of the 
Duchess of Montrose, of which Nicholas Fothringham of Powry 
attempted to deprive her.* It was in this vicinity, also, that Sir 
David of Edzell bad smelting furnaces erected ; and although all 
trace of these, and the enriching mineral wluch they were raised 
to purify, together witii the castle and mains of Dalbog, are now 
gone, the house at the old mill, with the date 1681 (referring to 
the occupancy of John Lindsay, who long held the office of factor 
on the estates), is by no means an unimportant looking object. 



kB blut of tha wind, 



The properties of Edzell and Glenesk have been united together, 
as they are at present, from the earliest record ; and being both 
known by the common name of the latter, not only gave the 
surname of " Glenesk " to the most andent owners, hot also the 
title to many of their followers. This is perhaps the reason why 
the former district, whic^ ultimately assumed the more important 
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position of ihe two, is ao seldom mentioned in comparison 
with the latter. 

It is not, however, to be inferred, that although the andent 
lords of Glenesk bad their name from thence, that the family of 
Adzell, who survived in the lowland district till past the middle 
of the fifteenth centiuy, were lords of the lands from which they 
assumed their cognomen — it being not an infrequent custom for 
the yasBat to take his surname from the lands which he held 
under some great lord, as in the case of Rossy, of whidi the Nor- 
man family of Malherbe were lords and granted charters to 
their vassal, Kosey of that ilk.* In like manner the AdzelU 
who lived at Edzell, were dependent on the lords of Glenesk 
— at least, they were so in the time of the Lindsays, and we 
have not found them muitioned as holding of ihe crown, 
and, in the capacity alluded to, " Johannes Adzell de eodem " 
is the last of several of the Crawford vassals of Angus-shire, 
who witnesses' the laird of Dun's confirmation of the third 
part of the lands of Baluely, which he granted to Alexander, 
the Earl's natural son.f The latest, and only other notice of 
them with which we have met, is that of Bichard in 1467,^ 
on wboBo resignation the Earl of Crawford granted Edzell to bis 
uncle, Sir Walter Lindsay of Beaufort, who, as will be more 
luUy shewn in a subsequent page, was progenitor of all the 
Lindsays of Edzell, and of the noble house of Balcarres and 
Crawford. 

There was, however, another set of noted residenters, who 
bore the odd name of Abbe, one of whom, John, the son of 
Malise, with consent of his son, Morgound, granted to the Abbots 
of Arbroath a right to cut and bum diarco^ in their wood of 
" Edale," so early as the year 1204.11 Little is known of the 
Abbes, and some believe that they were merely hereditary lay 
Abbots. Be this as it may, although the name was not pe- 
culiar to this lUstrict, it seems to have been extremely 
rare ; and wheUier assumed from their office, or otherwise, &ey 
were of considerable importance in their time ; for, conteropo- 
raneous with those of Edzell, a Douenaldos Abbe de Brechin 
also gifted the davoch of Balligilleground in Bobban to the 
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Arbroath Monasteiy ; and a Maurice Altbe, who Hred in tli« 
time of Gilchrist, the great Earl of Angus, n designed " de 
Abereloth," or Arbirlot.* 

There is also good ground for believing that the ancient lords 
of Brechin had an interest in Glenesk, since, on the execntion 
and forfeiture of David de Brechin for his connection with the 
conspiracy of Lord Soulis against the life of The Broce, the 
lands of " Knocqy " were amongst those of Brechin's eBtat«8,t 
which were given by the king to his trusty friend, Sir David 
Barclay, the future lord of Brechin, and brother-in-law of the 
forfeited noble.} Knocqy lies in the immediate vicinity of 
Edzell castle, and is now known as Krwcknoy, and represented, 
as said in the previous Section, by the large hillodc beside the 
farm-yard of the M»ns, and had, in all probability, been 
the moot hill of old, or the site of the baron's coort. Within 
tbese twenty years, a lai^e rude stone lay at tbe foot of it, which 
was said to have tumbled from the top, and had, doubtless, been 
the " Stannin' Stane " which was ever an important adjunct to 
the site of justice in the early ages. 

But although the names of the lords of Brechin live in the 
imperishable page of the historian, those of the Adzells and 
Abbes are now, at least to the general reader, as if they had 
never been known. Even the credulous tongue of tradition 
is mute concerning tbem ; and, if their deeds bad ever been 
worthy of being preserved in the measured language of the rude 
minstrel, or their names associated with the hills and dales of the 
land of their adoption— sources not to be despised in the solution 
of historical and genealogical difficulties' — they have all been 
faithless to their charge ; and, but for the slender records of the 
grateful monks, tbe connection of the Abbes with the parish, and 
even their name, would have been lost for ever. 

Tbe moat ancient proprietors hitherto spoken of in connection 
with Glenesk, were the family of StirUng ; || and, although Nisbet 
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Bays that the Johannes de Stryvelin, mileB, who swore fealty to 
Edward !n 1296, was then lord of Glenesk, there is reason to 
believe that Nisbet had confounded (he name with that of de 
GUnesk, which waa tiie eumame borne by the then proprietor. 

Traces of the old lamily " de Grlenesk " are, nnforhinately, 
alike with those of the Abbes and AdzeUs, extremely meagre ; 
but such as remiun are found in equally authentic muniments, 
and point to a knightly, and, no doubt, warlike race, who in- 
habited the banks of the Korth Esk, at least a century prior to 
the powerful clan Lindsay. Nay, not so much from the fact of 
tiieir assuming the surname of Olenesh, as from the independent 
part which they took in the important transactions of the times, 
it may be presumed that they were the ori^nal landowners, 
though the period of thar first occupancy, or the cause of their 
receiving the lands, are alike veiled in the mists of antiquity. 
The first appearance of " John de Glenesch, miles," is in the 
honourable and trustworthy capacity of a witness to a charter to 
Walter de Bossy, about 1260;* and the same person, or his 
son, next occurs in the interesting year, 1289, as subscribing 
the celebrated letter of the community of Scotland to Edward, 
consenting to the marriage of his son Prince Henry with our 
Princess Margaret, Seven years later, while the English 
conqueror was carrying his conquest into the very core of the 
kingdom, and when " the spirit of Scotland had sudk into de- 
spondency," Sir John de Glenesk passed to Monros on the 10th of 
July, 1296 (where Edward had abode from the 7th), and swore 
fealty to that ambitious monarch ; and again, in the parliament 
held at Berwidi-on-Tweed on the 28th of August of the same 
year, Sir John de Glennysk, and Morgund de Grlennrak, took 
the oaths, with others of the county of Forfar-f 

These are the only authentic notices of the ancient lords of 
Glenesk ; and the relation, if any, between Moi^und and John, 
is unfortunately not stated. There is reason to believe, howevM-, 
that he had been John's son, and from his bearing the odd 
christian name of " Morgund," which, it will be seen, was home 
by the last recorded of tfie Abbes, the idea of supposing a rela- 
tionship between the families of Abbe and Glenesk may not be 
altogether visionary; and, perhaps, in the absence of better 
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record, may be taken aa indicative of the extinction of the 
Abbee, and an alliance with the lords de Gleneak. 

The aumame of Stirling, or Striuelyn, aa it ia written in the 
oldest deeds, had, In all probability, a territorial origin, and 
been aaaiuned from the old town of that name. The iamily are 
andent and famous, and the hurd of Keir is reckoned the chief, 
and anppoaed to have descent from Walter de Striuelyn, who ia 
a witness to Prince Henry'a charter of the church of Sprowistoun 
to the Abbey of Kelso. It is probable that tJie Stirlings of 
Glenesk were of this stock, from the similarity of their armorial 
bearings ; and, besides being lords of the well-known and ex- 
tensive properties of Glenesk, they were also possessed of large 
estates in Inverness and Moray, and occasionally designed " de 
Moravifi." They are so titled in Bagman Rolls, where several 
of the name are recorded as having sworn fealty to Edward at 
sune time with " de Glenneak "—a circumatance which perhaps 
had led Nisbet to commit the error referred to. 

The period of the death of the last Stirling of Olenesk ia un- 
known ; but he left two daughtera, who aucceeded as co-heiresses. 
One of them became the wife of Sir Alexander, third son of 
Sir David Lindsay of Crawford, and the other married Robert 
de Atholi&, grandson of Angus, lord of the Isles. Lindaay suc- 
ceeded to the Angus-shire portion of the Stirling estates, which 
consisted of Edzell, Glenesk, and Lethnot ; and Atholi& inherited 
the Inverness and Moray portion, and was ancestor, by a second 
marriage, of the ancient house of Struan-Eobertson, which 
flourished in considerable pomp until about a century ago. 

This mode of Lindsay's succession to Glenesk, though borne 
out by substantial evidence, is too much matter of fact, and par- 
takes so little of the wonderful, that the insatiable craving for 
romance which characterised the minda of our ancestors, is 
exhibited in relation to it in some of its most atriking features. 
Co-heiresses are unknown to tradition ; and a son and only 
daughter are the substitutes. They were left orphans, and the 
former, smiJl of stature and greatly deformed in body, was fa- 
miliarly known by the diminutive cognomen of Jackie StirlirC. 
Although pbyaically defective, he enjoyed excellent health, and 
was neither impervious to the softer feelings of humanity, nor 
too unseemly for the kindly eyes of women, by one of whom, 
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the lovely daughter of a neighbonring baron, hiB oflfer of mar- 
riage had been accepted. This was altogether contrary to the 
wishes and expectaUonB both of his sUter and her lover, the 
gt^Unt Sir Alexander Lindsay, and all remotutrance having 
failed to prevent the nuptials, they laid a deep and heartless 
scheme for his overthrow ; and one evening, while taking an 
airing alone in the wooded defile, he was pooneed upon by a 
masked assailant, and summarily despatched at a place still 
pointed out, a little to the north of the castle. He was buried 
in the family sepulchre, and many old people believe, that amongst 
the broken bones with which the vault is so profusely strewn, 
they have often b^eld the crooked remains of the poor luckless 
knight ! 

It was under these circumstances, according to local stoiy, 
. that Lindsay married the daughter of Sir John Stirling, snd fell 
heir to one of the largest districts in Angus, which, together with 
the importance of his own family connection, made him so greatly 
com^d by his brother barons, that he had little leisure to reflect 
on the enormity of his crime. But, as a day of retribution comes 
sooner or later, his heart began latterly to fail, and, according to 
the custom of the period, he determined to atone for the foul deed 
of his youth by large gifts to the church and a pilgrimage to 
Palestine. With a view to his safety, he rebuilt the church of 
Finhaven, and gifted it to the cathedral of Brechin, where the 
Prebendary had a stall in the choir, and said mass daily for his 
safe conduct. These precautions were of little avail, however ; 
the avenging angel pursued him wherever he went, and he 
breathed his last in a distant country, long ere he reached the 
devoted haven of his penitential sojourn. 

Of the genealogy of &e great Scottish family of L1ND8AT, the 
celebrated Prior of Lochleven, remarks, with a caution whit^ 
would have done credit to many writers of subsequent ages ; — 
"Of Ingland come the Lyndysay, 
Msra oF thame I aan-noaht uj,"* 
Notwithstanding this fine example of caution, future writers have 
invested the origin of this family with all the romance and im- 
probability with wUvh the early genealogies of other notables 
abound. These need not be dwelt upon ; sufBce it to say, that 
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recent inveatigatioD shews them to have been a brandi of the 
Norman house of Limeaay, and that the first known in England 
was Randolph de Limesay, who came over with the Conqueror, to 
whom he was nephew, and on the extinction of his male line, 
the head of the Scottish Lindsays was selected to marry one of 
the co-heiresses. The name is not of territorial ori^^, as 
popularly believed, but assumed from the Norman " Lindes-eye," 
or "Limes-eye," and Lindesay and Limesay being identical, 
both imply " Isle of Limetrees," and, as shewn in the " Lives of 
the Lindsays," have, from earliest to latest record, had no fewer 
than eighty-six different spellings.* 

But it was Walter de Lindsay, an Anglo-Norman, and 
witness and juror in the celebrated Inquest of Prince David into 
the possessions and rights of the See of Grla^ow in 1116, who 
was the earliest of the name in Scotland. He w supposed to have 
settled in Cumbria ; but it is not until the time of his gnmdson 
William, who was designed of Erceldon and Lufiness, and the 
first of the family who possessed the old property of Crawford- 
Lindsay in Clydesdale, that anything positive is known of them 
as Scottish landowners. He vets one of the great magnates of 
the kingdom, and an hostage for the redemption of William 
the Lion after his capture by Henry 11. of England. He was 
also High Justiciary of Lodiian, and otherwise bore a promi- 
nent part in the leading transactions of the period ; and from 
him, throngh Sir David Lindsay of Crawford, Sir Alexander 
(who married Catherine Stirling, the heiress of Gleneak, being 
a second son) , was the tenth in lineal descent. By the heiress 
of Glenesk, he had Sir David, his successor, and Sir Alexander 
of Kinneff, the former of whom succeeded his father when only 
sixteen years of age ; and on the death of his uncle. Sir 
James de Lindsay of Crawford, in 1397, without male issue, 
he became chief of the family, and heir to their extensiTC 
inheritances in Clydesdale and other places. He married the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Robert II., and had his estates 
augmented by his royal father-in law, by a g^ of the barony of 
Strathnaim in Invemess-sbire ; and on the 2lBt of April, 1398, 
he *' was created Earl of Crawford, by solemn belting and inves- 
titure, in the pu-Uament held at Perth that year — the Earldom 
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of Crawford being the third created since the extinction of the 
Celtic dToasty, that of Douglas having been the second, and 
Moray the first."* 

It is not our intention to dwell on the valorous actions which 
. characterised the life of this celebrated nobleman — his overthrow 
of Lord Welles at the famous tournament at London Bridge, 
which took place on the feast of St. George, in 1395, in presence 
of King Sichard and " G-ood " Queen Anne — and his dreadiiil 
onset with the natural son of the Wolf of Badeuoch (his own 
near relative, through his aunt's marrii^e with Robert de 
Atholifi), at Glenbrierachan, in the Stormont, when Og^vy, the 
Sheriff of Angus, and his uterine brother, Leighton of Ulis- 
haven, and many other Angus barons, were slain, and from 
which Sir David Lindsay and Sir Patrick Gray very narrowly 
escaped with their lives — are so beautifully aud effectively de- 
smbed by his noble kinsman, that the reader is respectfully re- 
ferred to Lord Lindsay's " Lives " for these particulars, as well 
as for more important notices of the many great adiievments 
of the other illustrious members of the family, which can only 
be briefly noticed in the following pages. 

The brother of Sir David, or the first Earl of Crawford, and 
second son of Catherine Stirling, was " Yowng Alysawndyr the 
Lyndyssay," who, along with his cousin, Sir Thomas Erakyne, 
and several others, attacked the English, imder the Duke of 
Lancaster, near Queensfeny, in the year 1384 ; and though 
greatly inferior in numbers, by surprising them almost imme- 
^tely on leavmg their ships, they completely routed them in 
the manner thus quaintly desmbed by Wyntown : — 
" Bot thai, that hod hU oummya b«ii«, 

Tak on thama the fl;oht bedene, 

And til the ee ihame sped in hf. 

Bot Scliyr Thomas ak b&styly 

Come on, and awS, thatne turuyd agnjne, 

That a gret pnrt of Ibamo wnr slaj'Ue. 

Sum tnnc, aai tarn drownyd ware : 

Ftw gat til thare tchjppia thare. 

Welle fourtj hangj'd on a r&ps, 

Svi jhamyA thai for etbcb&pe ; 

Bot 6ne, tbut wes in-til a tiate, 

Sk doH'tand wea in that debate. 
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The eabil r&pe be strak in tv&. 
And goH them til the grownd than gk. 
And qwhen the flud ves oat, men f&od 
Bathe men and aruowiia wodyr Band 
And thai, that than ethch^pyd war. 
Til thare lohippia made tbaim to fare, 
And preaayd nonobt tnare for to tak land, 
Qwhil that the Duk ves there bydand."* 

Sir Alexander waa deBigaed from the lands of Kinneff, in 
the Meams ; and had, perhaps, resided in one or other of the 
numerous strongholds of which that interesting and romantic, 
but dangerous and inhospitable coast, could at one time boast. 
Along with his brother, the future Earl, he also swelled the 
camp of "the lichtsome Lindsays," who joined the banner of tJieir 
chief, Sir James, at the famous engagement of Otterbum, against 
the combined forces of the Fercies and the Mowbrajs ; and, 
although their chief unwarily fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and was held prisoner for a time, Sir David of Glenesk, and his 
brother, returned in safety, and the latter, many years after- 
wards, fell at tiie luckless battle of Yemeuil. 

Prior to his death in 1407, the first Earl gave the lands or 
thanedom of Neudos, together with an aonual pension of forty 
marks ont of the customs of the bvu^h of Montrose, to his second 
son David, who also held the baronies of the Airdand Strathnairn, 
in Invemesa-Bhire, which, at a later period, were possessed by 
Sir Walter, younger brother of Etui Beardie. Beyond all others 
of his clan. Sir Walter waa perhaps the most avaricious, and, at 
the same time, lacked nothing of the tyranny and oppression which 
characterised some of his more notorious relatives. Having had 
the sole management of his nephew. Earl David, from boyhood, 
he succeeded in consummating his long cherished desire of 
chang^g his residence in Inverness for one in Ins native county, 
by excambing his northern estates with the Earl, for the barony 
of Feme, to which were afterwards added, first the mill and lands 
' of Invereskandye,t and next the lands of Edzell and Knocknoy^ 
the former of whidi were possessed by vassals of the names of 
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Annandale and Nuthrie ; and the latter, as prevToualy intimated, 
bj the Adzells ; and the property of Fasky and Balfour, lying 
close to Edzell, Sir Walter added these to bis already extensire 
domiuna, by purchase from George Jjesley Lord Eothea, in the 
year 1471.* 

The danger to which Sir Walter waa subjected in a quarter 
so distant from those of his clansmen, was the real or feigned 
plea which indted him to the change of his abode — a state of 
matters which his own obdurate and aggrandising spirit tended 
little to improve ; and ere he had resided long in the shire, 
the disagreeable and tyrannising features of his character were 
prominently displayed. Once in possession of the favour and 
confidence of his illustrious nephew, backed in all by his own 
mother, the notorious Countess Maijory, he was soon an ex- 
tensive and influential landowner ; and gaining the ascendency 
over the person and power of his coiuin, the diief of the Ogilvys, 
he found ample opportunity for the exerdse of his superclUouB 
talents. The Sherifiship of Angns, of which Ogilvy waa here- 
ditary holder, was clandestinely wrested from him, and made 
the most of by Sir Walter, who, in addition to the large pos- 
sessions already noticed, was at sametime lord of Fanbride and 
Kinblethmont, over the former of which his summary exact- 
ments of cattle and horses for unpaid teinds, and the destruc- 
tion of the fishings belon^ng to one Bamsay, gave rise to some 
discussion, and although found to be legally warranted in his 
spoliation, the matter is little calculated to give us a more favour- 
able view of his naturcf 

It is indeed difficult to say, in those days when " might waa 
right," which party waa the real aggressor ; but Sir Walter's 
whole character displays a mind so prone to oppression and 
lording, that one is forced, in the absence of specified reaaons, to 
believe, that whatever attacks were made upon bim had been 
done to resent some injury or other. It was, perhaps, the re- 
sentment of some serious wrong which caused the laird of Dram 
(who was match for him both in daring and cruelty, for he not 
only basely mutilated his own chaplain, but also murdered the 
young laird of Philorth), to attack him in his castie " vnder the 
silence of nycht " at the head of sixty men " in fere of were 

- <!Tiivift?rd Caie, |s IN. t (Uir. D, 14Tll-AcM Andlloniia, 
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with bowa and ^er fensable wapins, od horse and fiite." Sir 
Walter, who, though from no leniency on Drum's part, appears to 
hare been more frightened than hmrt on this occasion, succeeded 
in having him deprived of the hereditary Sheriffship of Aber- 
deenshire,* 

Sir Walter's reign, however, drew to a close, and in due 
course, he was succeeded by his son, Sir David, who was the first 
of the family to assume the style and dengnation " of Edzell." 
Like his intolerant parent, he was not unknown at the bar of the 
Lords of Council, where, for sundry misdemeanours, he was 
frequently arraigned. Some of these offences consisted in his 
having lifted no less than fourteen " nolt " from the " bisdiop of 
Aberdeneis tennentis of the Birse "f — ^his witholding a certain 
sum of money, and " a cop and a couer of siluer our ^t, and a 
saltfutofsiluer," which Fothringham of Powry "laid in wed" for 
Sir David to Bishop Thomas of Aberdeen. He was prosecuted 
at same time by his mother, Isabel of Levinston, for the 
" widow's terce," or her share out of the lands of Fasky, of which 
there is reason to believe he had attempted to deprive her.f 

Sir David's only son, Walter, a brave and courageous youth, 
died before his father, having fallen along with his kinsman, the 
Eaxl of Crawford, on the fatal field of Flodden. He was pre- 
viously married, and though leaving four sons, Sir David, with 
a degree of injustice, not altogether at variance with the doings 
of his early life, attempted to change the succession from them 
to those of his own second marriage. James V., however, with 
that love of justice, and impartiality which so endeared him to bis 
subjects, treated this attempt at disinheritance with just indigna- 
tion, and declared Sir Walter's eldest son " the ryditeous 
heritour," and added — in reference to the part which his fether 
bore at Flodden — " we havand in mynd to helpe and favour 
thame that dyd gude service to oar maist noble father." ^r 
David of Edzell died an aged man in 1528, and his sons, Alex- 
ander and David, by his second wife, Elizabeth Spens, were 
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respectively lairds of Vayne in Feam, and Keitbock near 
Brechin,* while, in virtue of the decSslon of Bojalty, he was auo- 
oeeded in the estate of Edzell and Gleneak by his grandson, 
who nlliniatelj became the ninth Barl of Crawford. 

The elevation of Kdzell to the peerage did not arise &om fuiy 
failure in the male sncceBsion, for the eighth Earl had both a son 
and grandson ; bnt it arose from the unnatural conduct of the 
former towards his venerable parent, to whom he acted the part 
of all but an absolute parricide. In poasesuon of the fee of the 
earldom of Crawford, as iuture Earl, he had the barony of G-lenesk 
assigned to him, and having all bnt independent sway, be ex- 
ercised his power with the utmost nnscrupnlouaneBS. He seized 
the castle of Dalbog by force ; and, besides scourii^ the lands of 
his relatives and neighbours in mach the same manner as the 
Rob Boy of a later period, it was found necessary to cite him 
before the king as the heartless besieger of his father's castles — 
as having imprisoned him in his own wards at Finhaven for the 
space of twelve successive weeks, and as having carried him to 
Brechin, and there confined him for fifteen days, during which 
be pillaged bis coffers and seized his rente. 

This was the second time the old Earl had appealed to the 
Crown for protection against hia own son ; and as " the Wicked 
Master " (for so he has been justly and emphatically dubbed by 
tradition), pleaded guilty to the charges preferred against him, his 
life was graciously spared ; but " he and his posterity were 
solemnly excluded from the succession to the estates and honors 
of the house of Crawford, and were blotted out as if they had 
never existed, "f Of the fiiture career of this desperate and un- 
fortunate person, Utde baa been preserved ; but bis last sad end 
favours the idea, that however great his penitence at the time of 
his merited deprivation, he had still persisted in his reckless and 
unprincipled conduct, since the ungaraisbed and emphatic record 
of hie death bears, that " he was sticked by a souter of Dundee 
for taking a stoup of drink from him."} 

This occurred in the year 1542, and his father pre-deceaaed 
him, a poor, broken-hearted, disappointed person. It was in 
this unprecedented and disagreeable state of matters that David 
of Edzell, unexpectedly became heir to the estates and titles of 
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Crawford, which could only otherwise have occurred in default 
of male iaeae. Ab may be Euppoeod, he entered on these 
with much oppomtion. I^vid Lindsay, the son of the " Wicked 
Master," was yet a minor, and the chief of the clan Ogilvy 
having married his annt, the castle of Finhaven wa« forcibly 
possessed by them in name of the minor whom they had taken 
under their charge, declaring him the rightful heir to the titles 
and estates. The regent, Mary of Guise, being apprised of this, 
immediately demanded the restoration of the castle to Edzell, 
upon the pain of treason ; and the demand being ultimately 
complied with, the orphan son of the " Wicked Master " was 
taken from his aunt, and reared, for a time at least, under the 
eye of the worthy old E3arl, who now resided betwixt his castles 
of Finhaven, Edzell, and Invermwk. 

Notwithstanding that he had a numerous family of his own, 
the Earl demred that flie titles and honours should be restored to 
the rightful heir, whom he deemed the son of the " Wicked 
Master," He accordingly applied to Parliament, and having 
had his wishes confirmed by royal consent, he generously re- 
linquished the titles and estates in his favour. This, however, 
was done with a fear, on the part of the Earl, which will be 
better imagined than expressed, when it is known that the way- 
ward dispoMtion of the " Wicked Master " had already evinced 
itself in the person of his son. Perhaps, it was partly from a 
hope to subdue this erratic and violent spirit that Earl David 
selected him as his successor, to the exclusion of his own family 
— if 80, it was certainly a high and holy aim. At all events, 
it is certtun that the young Master bound himself to re^gn all 
claim to the estates uid honours, and pay a penalty of two 
thousand pounds, " gif," as the deed bears, he " put violent 
hands in the said Earl to his slaughter, dishonour, or down- 
putting, or commit exorbitant reif or spulzie of his landis-tenants, 
to the maist pairt of the rents thereof."* 

Such a voluntary and disinterested display of kindlmess as that 
exhibited by the Earl towards the son of the " Wicked Master," 
has few, if any, parallels, and to all minds possessed of ordinary 
feeling, would have been cherished with a life-long gratitude. 
.The Master's marriage with Margaret Beaton in April, and the 
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circumatanceB attendiog the murder of her father, in the follow- 
ing month, had perhaps impressed the Earl with the notion, that 
the latter awfiil drcumstance, in particular, might tend to aoften 
the asperitiea of hia dispoaition, and make him settle quietly down 
in life, and become an honourable and exemplary citizen of the 
world. But, the ink with which he signed the above deed of 
humble aubmisuon was scarcely dry, when, instead of retrieving 
the evils he had already accomplished, or ahewing signs of gra- 
titude for the dignified position which he had attained through 
the Earl's generosity, he almost immediately joined with hie old 
friends the Ogilvys in " the spoilie " of the castle of his venerable 
benefsictor at Finhaven. As already hinted, hia father's nature 
had shewn itself in him some years before, when he harried the 
lands of Glenesk ; but this the good Earl had forgiven and for- 
gotten, and was pleased to rely on hia promiaes for future obe- 
dience. In these, however, he was woefully disappointed ; and 
although the young Master was declared to have forfeited all 
claim to the privileges conferred upon him, he, nevertheless, suc- 
ceeded, as the tenth Earl of Crawford, to all the possessions of 
his bene&ctor, excepting those of Edzell, Glenesk, and Feme : 
and thus the Earldom of Crawford passed, by stratagem, it may 
be said, &om the house and family of EdzeU. 

David of EdzeU, or the ninth Earl, wa.s twice married— first 
to the Dowager Lady Lovat, a daughter of the house of Gray, 
and aecondly to Catherine, daughter to Sir John Campbell of 
Lorn, niece to the second Earl of Argyle. His first wife died issue- 
less J but his second, who survived him for the apace of twenty 
years, had a family of five sons and two daughters. These 
were Sir David, hia successor in EdzeU ; John, afterwards Lord 
Meomuir, and foonder of the noble and illustrious line of Bal- 
carres ; the third waa Sir Walter of Balgavies, whose remark- 
able career and death will be noticed subsequently ; the fourth 
was James, the amiable protestant rector of Fetterctum, who 
died while on a mission to Geneva, and was celebrated by Andrew 
Melville in a beautiful elegy, written to his memory ; and the fifth 
and last was Hobert, proprietor of Balhall, in Menmuir. The 
daughters, Margaret and Elizabeth, were the wives of the Eai"l of 
Athole, and of Patrick, third Lord Drummond.* 
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Whlsb wbMi tn talk Uw ponnt ilukn hi* lata. 
And tliQna the moaldarlnf and dHertad wntls. 

HuDDit^ Oboh, at Bn W. Bnm. 

The early life of Sir David of Edzell is a striking contraat to 
that of his later years. Like the erratic epirits already noticed, 
he had much of the hot-headed cbaract«r of feudal times. It is 
not believed, however, that he ever condeocended to harrie the 
fauld or extort black-mail trom his vassals or the lees power- 
ful of his brother barons ; but his resentment of insult offered 
eitJier to himself or dan, seems, in some instances, to have been 
satisfied only by the blood of the ofiFender. This was pre- 
eminently the case in regard to the slaughter of liie liurd of 
Lundie, in which his broker of Balhall, and kinsmen of Balqu- 
hadUe and Keithock were concerned, and for which all of them 
had a remission in 1583. This afi^y, which ended bo fatally, 
was not caused by the resentment of any injury which Lundie 
had inflicted on Edzell personally, but arose from his having taken 
part in the revenge of a real or supposed insult which Lundie had 
offered to his chief, the Earl of Crawford. It was so also in the 
quarrel betwixt Hb cousin of the Vayne, and the Bishop of the 
Isles, in which, too, &om the sheer love of clanship, he took a 
leading part, right or wrong, as he did at the deatruction of the 
Earl of Montrose's cruives at Morphie.* 

The aggrieved parties were all men of considerable influence, 
and combined as one to curb the power of their haughty rival ; 
and, had Edzell been guided by the bent of his own wishes 
merely, his interference in these matters m^ht have proved ex- 
ceedingly disastrous, if not wholly mimical, to the interests of 
his house. Submission, even in its most modified form, could 
be ill brooked by him, and none, save his excellent brother, 
Lord Memnuir, durst suggest an abandonment of his reckless 
purposes. While resi<Ung at the Vayne, in the autumn of 1582, 
this great man, and afiecUonate brother, apprized Edzell by 
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letter of the storm that was fast encirclmg him ; and, although, 
as already seen, a mere follower, and one who had done nothing 
more than his opponents would if placed in the same position, 
he was supposed, as is generally the case in such circumstances, to 
have been a prime-mover in each and all of those affrays. " I 
would request you to be better avisit," eaid Lord Menmnir, in the 
admirable letter alluded to, "and to use counsel of your beet 
Mends. Consider how troublesome is the world, how eauly oney 
man who is stronger nor ye at ane time may do you ane wrang, 
and how little justice there is in the country for repairing thereof. 
Therefore, I wald desire you above all things, to travail to 
live in peace and concord with all men, otherways your Ufe 
(md pairt of the world shall be very unpleasant, ever in fear, 
danger, and trouble, whereof the maist pairt of them who calls 
themselves your friends would be glad."* 

This and a few similiar admonitions had the salutary effect 
which Lord Menmuir so much de«red ; and, on being once con- 
vinced of the unenviable position he held in other than the soaety 
of his own clansmen and relatives, it was easy to effect a reforma- 
tion in the mind of one whose failing lay more in the resentment 
of the insults offered to his friends than to himself, particularly in 
a mind so expan^ve and generally well assorted as Edzell's ; for, 
with all the asperities which characterized his nature, " he had 
tastes and pursuits," as beautitiilly said by his elegant and im- 
parti^ biographer, " which mingled with his more feudal cha- 
racteristics in strange association; lis was learned and accom- 
pUshed — the sword, the pen, and the pruning-hook, were equally 
familiar to his hand ; he even anticipated the geologist's hammer, 
and had, at least, a taste for architecture and design, "t 

Examples of his qualifications in these varied acquirements 
exist in some shape or other. Enough has been said to prove 
bis expertness as a swordsman ; and his proEuency in literature 
is alluded to in so unnustakeable language by the King on pre- 
senting him to the vacant office of a Lord of Session on his 
brother's resignation, as to sufficiently guarantee the certtunty 
of his acquirement in that respect Hia oorre6p(mdence regard- 
ing the mines of Glenesk, which is fully brought under notice in 
Lord Ijndsay's "Lives of the Lindsays,"t shews his aptitude in 
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the study of mineralogy ; while the e^Mneive additions whicfi 
he made to the work, so nobly begun by his &ther, in the ex- 
tension of his old paternal messuage, is still apparent in the 
ruins of those gigantic and tasteiVil labours. It was he also who 
" rebuilt the garden-wall in a style of architectural decoration," 
as his noble kinsman justly says, " unparalleled in those days 
in Scotland, — the walls presenting the Lindsay fesse-cheqtt^ 
and stars of Glenesk, flanked by small brackets for statues, 
alternately with sculptures in alto-relievo, representing the 
Theological and Cardinal Virtues, the Seven Sciences, the 
planets, &c., in the allegorical style and manner of the followers 
of Niccola and Andrea Pisano in the fourteenth century ."f 

Nor were Sir David's energies wholly centred in the decora- 
tion of bis own iiianaion. It was also his aim to advance the 
importance and interests of his tenantry to the utmost of his 
power, and, with this ^iew, he planned a town at Edzell, with 
cross and market place,} and which, at a later period, was erected 
into a burgh of barony. Thither the tenantry of Edzell, Glen- 
esk, and Lethnot, were bound to bring their dairy and other 
marketable produce on the monthly fair-day ; and certain ■ 
arrangements were entered into betwixt Edzell and the magis- 
trates of Brechin, by which the stock reared by, and belonging to 
the tenantry of Edzell and Glenesk were admitted, custom &ee, 
to the great Trinity Muir Fwr, of which the magistrates of 
Brechin are superiors. It was perhaps on occasion of this ami- 
cable arrangement that the laird of Edzell was admitted a free- 
man of tlie said burgh.|| Weighing apparatus, stances, and 
other requisites for carrying out the object to its full extent, were 
erected at the laird's expense, and the market is said to have 
flourished for many years, with considerable success, even after 
the body of its spirited projector was laid in the tomb beside his 
kindred. " Auld Eagle's Market," as the August fair is locally 
called, is perhaps the echo of the laird's noble institution, for 
it is the oldest established of any fair now held at Edzell. 

Such were the peaceful and praiseworthy labours which occu- 
pied the later years of Lord Edzell, by which title he had been 
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known from hia appointment as a Lord of Seasion ; and being 
honoured with knighthood in 1581, he waa farther ^gmfied in 
the memorable 1603, when Jamea aac^ided the throne of Eng- 
land, by being choaen a privy councillor. In the enjoyment of 
all the bleaamgs which extensive ieaming, and judldoualy exer- 
cised power could impart, and in the full confidence of an enligh- 
tened Bovereign, the aun of prosperity seemed to shine in full 
glow upon him from all quarters, and he deemed nothing nigh 
Uiat could in any way disturb his quiet. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in the midst of this tranquillity, his hopes were unex- 
pectedly blighted, and the evening of his life harassed, from the 
occurrence of an untoward and sad event of riot and murder, 
committed by hia eldeat son, for which Lord Edzell was harassed 
all his life long. 

Much of the daring and reckless character whidi marked 
the career of his ancestors on both sides, unfortunately fell to 
the lot of " Young Edzell," and almost the only points recorded 
of him have reference to aome lawless transaction. The first 
outbreak in which he was concerned occurred In 1605, when he 
and young Wiahart of PIttarrow, with their followers, met in 
the Saltron of Edinburgh, and fought a desperate battle, which 
continued from nine to eleven o'clock in the evening, in which 
" their wer sundrie hurt on both aydes, and ane Guthrie slaiuc, 
which was Pittarrow'a man," and who, in the language of the 
quunt diarist Birrel, was " ane very prettie young man." For 
these diaturbances, the aggressors, and, aa was the custom 
of the period, their fathers also, had to stand trial, all of 
whom were fined, and warded to certain of the atate caatlos. 
But the most unfortunate tnrcumstance of young Edzell's life 
was hia inadvertent slai^hter of Lord Spynie, -on the same ill- 
fitted street. This affair ever preyed heavily on his mind, and, 
as in the PIttarrow case, was ihe source of much vexation and 
annoyance to hia aged father. The circumatancea relating to this 
luckless afiur are interesting, and may be briefiy told. 

David, master of Crawford, and eldest son of the eleventh Earl, 
was, in every respect, a worthy disciple of hia turbulent clans- 
men. Like the " Wicked Maater," and hie son, he ecoured the 
country at the head of a band of armed deeperadoes, at whose 
hands the life and property, even of their own immediate re- 
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latives, met with no feeling of regard ; and in these lawleae ex- 
hibitions he attached and slew his kinsman, Hir Walter of Bal- 
gavies, on the 25th of October, 1605. The Honse of Edzell, 
of whom Sir Walter, as already shewn, was an immediate rela- 
tive, determined on reven^ng the mnrder, and the " young 
laird," with his brother of Canterland, watched an opportonity 
for effecting that purpose. Accordingly, the brothers, with 
several of their clansmen, asaembled in £dinhargh, and on the 
evening of the 5th o£ July, 1607, attacked the Master on hia 
way up the High Street, while accompanied by his uncle, Lord 
Spynie, and Sir Jamea Douglas. " It was dwk so that ' they 
could nof know ane be (Arom) the oUter,' and, in the rapid ex- 
change of shots and sword-strokes, the three Mends were all 
wounded, the Master and Ijord Spjniie so desperately, that 
thou^ the former latterly recovered, ' Lord Spynie expired of 
his wounds elev^i days thereafter.' "• 

Young Edzell fled from justice, and toc^ up his abode in the 
castles of Anchmull, Invermark, and Shanno, all situate io 
Grlenesk, and in points so di£Scult of access, particulu'ly the 
last mentioned, that he contrived to evade his pursuers for a 
considerable period. His father was prohibited from sheltering 
him under heavy penalties, and it was on his being hunted from 
Auchmidl and Inyermark, that he erected the fortalice at Shanno 
which is known synonimously as the " Castle" and "Auldha'," and 
of which some foundations still remfun on the hill side to the 
west of the farm house.f 

Accountable for the misdeeds of his son, Lord Edzell was so 
greatly harassed by the Earl of Crawford, an^it the unfortunate 
murder of Spynie, that he found peace neither at home nor 
abroad. No less than five of his servants were " shot with 
pistols and hurt," and himself " not wiindit only " as he quaintly 
observes, " but banisbit from my virtue." It was under these 
pain&l circumstances that Lord Edzell found himself compelled 
to write the king "craving ever to be trpt of the unhappy 
slaughter of my umquhill lord of Spynie," but it was not until a 
second appeal was made to his majesty, setting forth the insecure 

• U.es, TOl I., p. 8S«. 
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Btate in -wiach )ub person and property stood with his overbearing 
chief, that the trial of Edzell and hia son of Canterland, " as 
suspected conoivers at the death of Lord 8pyuie," was permitted. 
The trial was fixed for the 6th of September, 1607, but tlie 
BccuBers fiuliug to appear, the matter lay dormant for many 
years, dniiog whidi Lord Edsell died, and bis son was so ffur 
restored to favour as to be again remTed into the chorcfa, from 
which he had been excommonicated.* 

The murder of Spynie, however, was not allowed altogether to 
rest. In the year 1616 the matter wasagitatedanew by Spynie's 
eldest son and hdr, who, acting for his sisters and other kin- 
dred, demanded a compensation for " the said slaughter." " Of- 
feris," were accordingly made by Edzell " for himself and in 
name of his followeris " to Lord Spynie, for the purpose of " re- 
moving of all grudge, haitred, and malice conceavit and borne be 
them ag^Bt him and his followeris for the onhappie and negli- 
gent and accidentarie slai^hter " of the late Lord. As this 
document of " offeris " is in itself canons, and not only shews 
yoimg Edeell's innocence of the matter, but the complete want 
of intention on his part, and that of his accomplices to mnrder 
Spynie, it is here given entire, and in its original orthography : — 

" Id tfaa &nt, I attoit the grjtt god, qiiha kaairii tha lecretUs of all 
hairtia that it wai nerer mj intsntioDe to Wrm th«t Nobl« man, moire nor 
I wald hsiva d<M>e my bwid hoirl, Qubom «t that tjra and all tjiaia pre- 
oediog I ever lovit and ruipeokit ai mj Wncle, and wald ersr have rather 
hozaard my XjS, then have kiiawia him in any Bik danger. 

" Forder, I ihall deolair for myMlf and all thala quha ar alyifTthat 
war pre«ent thereat, that We ara inuooent in tbacbt, word, and dead of that 
faeC, and it ia off veritie that the oommitter tburoff died, for that e*il dead 
qahilk fell in hii hand, wlolentlje, qntioin I cold never patientlie behold, 
after trioll and aonreirione of lik onhappie creoeltie, qnbilk aoll be maid 
tnanitest and oonfirmed, be all teatimoniei reqalilt, nndar all hieit paynii. 

Secondlie, for dedaraUoue t>t my penitenoie and the aorrowe of my 
hairt for that onnatDrall and onhappie fact, I uSur to the md Noble Lord, 
my Lord of Spynie and to hiitwa Eiateria the Miwmeof Ten Thowiand Merka, 
and fbrder at the ditcretione of frdndi*, to be ohotia eqnalle betalxt wi. 

" iMtA EdBaUdldd<in tlialflthof JanturjlOll, M.aA bliflrtt wlf«, i duafhCer of (ho Earl 
or CmrTiR^ and mother of «U bla tkniUj, pndHnatid Idm In UTS. Bli Huoiid irlh wai 
Shiub InabtUa Forbel, and ■ (hMd b«rb« Ihs Lladia; auA Forbei amii Impaled. aUU onm- 

fi» £fad»v ; 34, or, * lion rampBot, (Diei, inrmDiinltd b; ■ bendlat. nU^ ft>r AimnOf ; Unpal- 
liW, anra, Ibrsa baan' headland aukt aicenl, TDUulrftiil«,ftir^Drb«l.— "8.D.L."ondular 
and " D.I.F." on ilnlHar gtde ofibltld, oilh dele " 1604." 
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" Tbridlie, DMaus the rwinit and rent oitait of inj Huu« may per- 
mit no forder offer off grjtter BowmeB, I oSor to do uk Ilooaor and Elomnge 
to the said Noble Lord of Spjaie his aiaUrii curators and TroiDdiB as thsye 
shall crawe." 

D. LYNDESAT.™ 
A contract was therefore entered into, by which Edzell agreed to 
g^ve the heirs of the late Spynie, the lands of Garlobank, in the 
parish of Kirriemuir, in addition to the large Bum of ten thou- 
aand marks, mentioned in the "o£Feris," and the affur was 
finally set at rest in 1617, by the royal grant of a remUaion for 
the murder, by " letters of Shuns," under the Great Seal. 

TluB unfortunate afiair, as already noticed, constantly haunted 
poor Edzell, and the payment of the ten thousand marks in the 
" rwinit and rent ostait " of hia house, to which he so feelingly 
alludes, bad doubtless been a barrier to any ext^ieive improve- 
mentB which be might wish to make on bis property, and deterred 
him, if he had ever inclined, to follow in the wake of lus tastelul 
parent He lived, however, to a good old age ; and besides 
being harassed by heartless kinsmen, had the misfortune to see 
his son and heir apparent lud in the tomb before him. He died 
himself in 1648, and was succeeded by his nephew, John of 
Canterland, who had retours of the lordship of Edzell and tilen- 
eek in June of that year. 

Soon afler this John was elected an elder of the church and 
parish of Edzell, and, as noticed in the first Section, he 
was a stanndi supporter of the covenant. He also held the 
important ofiice of Sheriif of Angus-shire, which, together with 
his great influence as a landholder, rendered both himself and 
the district objects of notoriety in those disturbed times. Mon- 
trose having entered Angus in bis flight before the Parliamentary 
faction, took refuge in Glenesk, which he harried and destroyed 
so extensively, that thenceforward the house of Edzell, which 
had partially overcome the extravagandes of previous Uurds, 
received a blow from which it never recovered. Indeed, the 
laird found himself so embarrassed, that although the estate was 
wordi ten thousand pounds a-year in 1630, in less than twenty 
years thereafter, he was neces^tated to petition parliament " for 
exemption to contributing to the new levies then raised, — ' the 
rebel army,' he says, ' having been for a long time encamped 

hltlierlo unpuUlahfil, and kindly communkaltd bi lb* RIbI" Eton . Lord LIndnj, 
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and quartered upon the laadB of Edzell and Gleoesk, to the utt«r 
nun and deatruclioii of my lands and tentrnts, the whole corns 
bemg bomt in the bamjardfi, and the whole store of cAttle and 
goods killed or driven away, whereby the haill lands of Glenesk,* 
were worth of yearly revenue nine thousand merks, have ever 
since been lying waste be reason the tenants have not been able 
to labour the same, in so much that the particular amount of my 
losses which was clearly instnictit to the Committee of Common 
Burdens, did amount to the sum of fourscore thousand merks or 
thereby ; besides great chatges and expenses which I have 
hitherto been forced to sustain for miuntaining three several 
garrisons for a long time to defend my tenants, whereof many, 
in their own defence, were most cruelly and barbarously killed, 
as likewise, ever since, a constant guard of forty men for de- 
fending my lands and tenants from the daily incurraons of ene- 
mies and robbers.' "t 

This spirited remonstrance had so far an effect. The laird 
was exempted from contributing to the assessment comphuned 
ag^nst ; but neither received any part of a previous award of 
twenty thousand pounds, nor was protected agunst farther in- 
roads ; for, although the great Montrose had expiated his manifold 
ingenious and daring enterprises on the gibbet, there was still 
much, perhaps even more, cause for fear, since those high prin- 
ciples of loyalty which animated Montrose's conduct were spurned 
by his successors, and the government and army ruled by the 
bane^ sceptre of selfishness and hypocrisy ; The establishment of 
Episcopacy had been insbted on without success ; Naseby had 
been fought and won by the daring Protector ; the King had been 
basely sold by his faithless countrymen, and died on the scaffold ; 
and the rightful heir to the throne had been defeated at Worcester; 
and fearing that the ancient Bymbols of the nation's independence 
would. fail into the hands of the invaders, his friends had the 
regalia and sword of state secretly translated to the impregnable 
stronghold of Dunottar. It was accordingly in the year 1651, 
when the soldiers of the Commonwealth were dispatched ui search 
of those precious symbols, that they made the parish of Edzell 
their rendezvous, during which the district was laid so effectually 
under their bann, that for the space of three or four weeks the 
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glad tidings of tlie blessed gospel were not allowed to be heard,* 
Of tlie drciunatanccs attending their last visit, the eufficieatly 
brief, but unniiBtakable record of the period, affords a remaritable 
instance, shewing alike the harasaing state of the times and the 
abandoned nature of those godless soldiery, who, on thdr arriTal 
one Sunday, went straightway to the church, and in the midst of 
the sermon, " scattered all y» people to goe and provyd com , 
and strae."'t 

John of £dzell, -rrho, in all these ravages and exactmraits 
over bis lands (for we have already seen that he was heavily fined 
by the Earl of Middleton) beheld, with regret, the irremediable 
ruin of his house, died in 1671, and was succeeded by his son, 
David, who (as the third and last Lord Spynie — the chief of the 
Lin^ays — had just died without male issue), became the head of 
his important clan ; but, unfortunately, his cUeposition was of so 
extravagant a charact«r, that he rather tended to increase than 
dispel the: destructive cloud which enshrouded the family fortunes ; 
and he, in turn, closed his vfun-glorioos career in 1698,4 ^^^ 
was succeeded by his still more reckless and abandoned son, 
David, the last of ike lAndsaye of EdzeU. 

This laird had two sisters, Margaret and Janet, and their 
mother, only daughter to James Grahame, brother to the hurd 
of Fintry, died while they were all young. The oldest daughter 
married Watson of Aithemy, in Fife, and had the large dowry 
of seven thousand marks ;|1 and the younger (the lovelier of the 
twiun, whose melancholy history has formed the theme of more 
poets than one), fell a victim to the heartless arts of a young 
Scottish nobleman, and died in England in obscurity and shame ; 
while her seducer (popularly, but erroneously, stated to be Lord 
Spynie), fell at the battle of Almanza, in Sp^n, in 1707.§ 

• Par. Stg., Mar. 0, IM. t iWd. B^ IS, 1«M. 

t INS.— " Upon tbli fjMaiUl i%j of Pcbarrui], tli« Bigbt Kobla Lilrd of Gdugll dt>d 
■nd wu burled Tpon Uw fjftaiDd dif If Much, and ttia aainiatvr [«(] BdiMlI, Mr. Joba 
Balnlrd, pnuhed liU footnU unnDa Iba aiua id dnj.'— ArM Jttg. S« Arrnrnix Ko. 1], 
for BHTpti from tha Rental Book sf Oil) LHlrd. 

||((>au!^irdCI»i,p.S01.}— tbe nurriace of Uil* UOj i« tbai BOdHd:— "Ttn Liilrd or 
EdaniU and till Ladle were lannilUe proclaimed att puFtieutlDr djata I and waa marred Tpon 
tba8UidajotDebr.JsLTi>,aadDjiule nio out.'— Bdtdl Par. BegUler. 

I TbefoUswiogla tba baptiioial antTT of Ibli lufonanala lad; :— "IBM; Darld Ufldaaj 
off £d»ll bade a daugbtor baptliBd upoa je 2d off OcLobor, nimed Jimult, befiir Ur. Jobn 
LjFndtaT la Dallbos UUl, and Aleiander Wlabart la SeleetfoDd.-— Air. BtsitUr. [Lord Sdiell 
also had a daughter oamed Jami^, who, aocordlng Co a moDDiaeDt In InvaikeUlur oburchjard, 
w>t married t« Oardjme of Lanlon la 1803,] 
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The fate of Lady Janet need not be dwelt upon ; indeed, 
beyond tlits sad, and too true intiident, and the rather Btriking 
traction, that while she lived at Edzell, she was followed to the 
church, and in all her walks, by a pretty white lamb — ^the em- 
blem of innocence and purity — nothing whatever is preserved of 
her history ; bnt the last visit of Lady Aithemy to the house of 
her birth and her nres is so beautifully and touchingly told by 
her noble biographer, and so true to current tradition, that we 
shall give it entire : — " Year after year passed away, and the 
castle fell to ruin, — ^the banner rotted on the keep — the roofs fell 
in — the pleasance became a wilderness — ^the sommer-hoose fell 
to decay — the woods grew wild and tangled — the dogs died about 
the place, and the name of the old proprietors was seldom men- 
tioned, when a l&dy one day arrived at Edzell, as it is still related, 
in her own coach, and drove to the castle. She was tall and beau- 
tiful, and dressed in deep mourning. ' When she came near the 
ancient bnrying-place,' says the same faint voice of the past, 
' she alighted, and went into the chapel, for it was then open, — 
the doors had been driven down, the stone figures and carved 
work was all broken, and bones lay scattered about. The poor 
lady went in, and sat down amang it a', and wept sore at the 
min of the house and the fate of her family, for no one doubted 
of her being one of them, though no one knew who she was or 
where she came from. After a while she came out, and was 
driven in the coach up to the castle ; she went through as much 
of it as she could, for atturs had fallen down and roofs had fallen 
in, — and in one room in particular she stayed a long while, weep- 
ing sadly. She sud the place was very dear to her, though she 
had now no right to it, and she carried some <^ the earth away 
with her.' — It was Margaret of Edzell, the Lady of Aithemy, as 
aacertfuned by an independent tradition derived from a venerable 
lady of the House of Aithemy, who lived to a great age, uid 
always spoke of her with bitterness as ' the proud bird out of 
the eagle's nest ' who had ruined her family. ' She came once 
to my fatfier's house,' siud she to my informant, ' with two of 
her children. She was on her way to Edzell Castle. It was 
jexTB since it had passed away fi^m her family. My father did 
all he could to persuade her from so waefu' a journey, but go 
she would ; and one morning she set off alone, leaving her 
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cliildreu with us, to await her return. She vas a aair changed 
woman when alio came back, — ^her haughty manner was gone, 
and her proud look turned into sadness, She had found every- 
thing changed at Edzell since she left it, a gaj lady, the bride of 
Aithemy. For the noise and merriment of those days, she 
found ulence and sadness, — fot the many going to fro, solitude 
and mouldering walla,— for the plentiful board of her father, his 
house only, roofless and deaerted. When she looked out from 
the windows, it was the same gay and smiling landscape, but all 
within was ruin and deaolation. She found her way to what had 
been in former days her own room, and there, overcome with the 
weight of sorrow, she sat down and wept for a long time, — she felt 
herself the last of all her race, for her only brother was gone, no 
one could tell where. She caone back to Gardrum, the next day, 
and she just lived to see the ruin of Aithemy, which her extra- 
vagance and folly had brought on, for the Laird was a good- 
natm^ man and could deny her nothing. They both died, 
leaving their family in penary,' — And such was the end of the 
' proud house of EdzelL' " 

Alike with the history of those unfortunate ladies, that of 
their only brother, the last laird, is one of piunfnl melancholy. 
It is true that between the large dowry to Mrs. Watson, and 
other liabilities, the estate was greatly burdened ; still, by pru- 
dent management, it might have been soon redeemed, and 
Sdzell restored to the independence and influence of fais ances- 
tors. But having been thwarted in love by his cou»n, Jean 
Maria Lindsay it he cared not to set his affections upon another, 
and losnng all respect for himself, and the dignity of hb house, 
he soon effected its total overthrow. Down to the time of his 
leaving the parish, however, he was preceded to the kirk on 
Sundays by a ^ard of strong hardy retainers, clothed in tiie 
family tartan, and, like hia father and grandfather, he enjoyed an 
eldership, in which capacity he aasumod those extraordinary 
powers, and had recourse to those arbitrary measures, already 
alluded to. Not content with designing himself in the ordinary 
form of a mere member of session, when attesting the minnt«a, 
he appears in the dignified character of " principall and chief 
elder ;" and, in the spirit of true feudalism, the Kirk-session 
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U recorded, on more than one occasion, to liave " rnett at the ions 
of Bdzell as the Laird appointed." 

Having this important body so thoroughly under hia command, 
he had no difficulty in subjecting the people to his will, — his 
power was never questioned for an instant, and, considering his 
opinion as that of the nation, most of his teoantiy believed that 
neither sovereign nor parliament could rule williout hia concur- 
rence. Still, though haughty to strangers, and those who of- 
fended him, his heart was full of the milk of human kindneaa, 
and so warmly attached was he to his domestics and vassals, 
that he often devoted his best interests towards tbe Bootfaing 
of their misfortunes, and the bettering of their condition. Tho 
last kitchie, or " hall boy," who died towards the close of last 
century, at the great age of nearly a hundred years, had a dis.- 
ttnct and vivid recollection of this extraordinary person; and 
although he loved to speak of his many daring and wonderful 
exploits, he ever bore testimony to his warm-hetuledness and 
generosity. And it is a remarkable coinddence, that alike with 
those of poor Edzell, the latter days of the "kitchie boy," were 
sadly darkened, and hia last end waa not altogether unUke that of 
bis old master ; for while Edzell may be said to have died in a 
horse's manger, the other was also doomed, through intemperance 
and dissipation, to close his patriarchal life in the very kennel 
of the village with which he had been familiar from childhood I 

It has been already seen that Edzell'a extraordinary opposition 
to presbyterianiam was the last prominent act, and indeed the 
last appearance of him in the district. A proud spirited and 
determined bann, he scorned all manner of advice, and the aid of 
his Mnsmen, some of whom offered to discharge his liabilities on 
the best and most friendly terms, and to restore him in the course 
of a few years to the full aud free possession of the long-inherited 
and extensive domains of his ancestors. But all remonstrance 
was in vain ; he had resolved to follow in defence of the luck- 
less houae of Stuart, and, with a view of raising a company of 
followera, sold his patrimony, and found a ready purchaser in 
the person of the fourth Earl of Panmure ; he accordingly left 
the district — the place of Ma birth, and the property which his 
fore&thera had held for nearly four hundred years — a poor land- 
less outcast I The tragedy did not terminate here, however ; 
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after spending a few yeara on the small property of Newgate in 
Fifeahire, " he removed to Kirkwall in ^e Orkney lalande, 
where he died in the capacity of an hoatler at an inn about the 
middle of last century ; or, as stated by Earl Jamos in his Me- 
moirs, in 1744, aged about eighty years — a landless outcast, yet 
unqueetionably dejure ' Lord de Lyndeaay.' "• 

The life of this remarkable man is certaiuly not without a 
moral ; and perhaps, his extraordinary and chequered career 
cannot be more appropriately closed than by a repetition of the 
circumstances of his " fiittin," which are thus given in the «mple, 
but impressive language of local tradition : — " The Laird, like 
hie father," as quoted in the interesting "Lives of the Lindsays," 
so often referred to, " had been a wild and wasteful man, and 
had been long awa' ; he was deeply engaged with the unsuc- 
ceasiul party of the Stuarta, and the rumours of th^ defeat 
were still occupying the minds of all the country ude. One 
afternoon the poor Baron, with a sad and sorrowful countenance 
and heavy heart, and followed by only one of a' his company, 
both on horseback, came to the castle, almost unnoticed by any. 
Everything was silent — be ga'ed into hie great big house, a 
solitary man — there was no wife and child to gi'e him welcome, 
for he had never been married. The castle was almost deserted; 
a few old servants bad been the only inhabitants for many 
months. Neither the Laird nor Ms Mthful follower took any 
rest that night. Lindsay, the broken-hearted ruined man, sat 
all that night in the large hall, sadly occupied — destroying 
papers sometimes, reading papers sometimes, sometunes writing, 
sometimes sitting mournfully mlent — ^unable to fir hia thoughts 
on the present or to contemplate the future. In the course of 
the following day he left the castle in the same manner in which 
he had come ; he saw none of his people or tenants : his one 
attendant only accompanied him : they rode away, taking with 

• Llioi. TOl. U. p 300— The lals of ths propertj of Ediell and Slen ill, »si nmplcted on the 
ISIh of Input, 171B; and tbepurchuemjnajrBniontilRl tuiha thtiiUrgD>aniorcl»,HMScoti, 
or nearly £]e,UI itg. The laird't ftslisft retarding tUa Stanart Intsrsat maj ba inrerred fnta the 
(uI1owlngeitrB0tfyomalettcTa<Idre»edb]Fliim toCollD, Earlaf BalcBrrei, on the 13th of Maj, 
ITia. in wbiah the daring and luckleH trsnuctlon li blntsd a t in obuora, but oinalaUkabte lermi : 
—'• I ipoka to mj Lard Don [Daitd BnLlne of Dun], nho (old me he would vrlta imniedlHtclr, 

Clerk [JameeEnldua of Grange] to hit brother. tbeSKrloF Marr, to go aUng irjrih hieoun; he 
la larj trank for j/t pn^^ and uj* he will write wjt all coocern and aire ol il."—Crau/iifit 
CaK, pp, sot, it. 
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tUem SB mnch of what was valuable or UBeful aB tbej could con- 
veoientl^ cany. And, turning round to take a Last look of the 
old towers, he drew a last long ugh, and wept He was never 
seen here again."* 

Although the fact of " Edzell's" embarrassment vraa generally 
known, and but " ower true a tale," some thought otherwise, and 
gave ready credence to the local story of a treasure being hid 
about the castle walls j and so convinced was a recently deceased 
worthy of this, that he set out one dark Saturday evening for 
the purpose of seizing the pote^ the precise locality of wUch his 
Jcnowinff had placed beyond a doubt. With mattock over hia 
shoulder, he hastened solus from his dreary clay-built tenunent 
in the moaa of Amhal, and, with hardy step, and unquivering lip, 
bade defiance to all the grists that hovered around the Oliapelton . 
buiying-ground, and the fiery spirits which now and then lent 
their blue or scarlet gleam to guide his path throagh the marshy 
grounds which he had unavoidably to pass. He stayed not at 
the heart-rending cries of mercy, which fell upon hia ear, as the 
phantom of the courageous bride plunged into the river, to avert 
a " fate worse than dea^ itself," at the hands of Major Wood ; 
nor did he lUt to the loud victorious laugh of the Spirit of Lin- 
martin, as he rose on the opposite bank of the Esk, and grinned 
over his ruthless plunder. But on he hied along the narrow 
plank which crossed the deep gully at the Snecks, and held the 
tenor of his way to the CtUifomia of Edzell. 

. The high round tower on the north side of the building was 
the " gold seeker's " haven. Here, at the extreme point, was 
a triangular stone, small in size, and of a different colour from 
its fellowa. To thb elevated and isolated part he bad to worm 
his way through thorny cattle-fences, over heaps of mouldered 
turrets, through bat-inhabited chambers, riven aud slimy arch- 
ways, to a flight of irregular steps, many of which were so far 
worn away, as scarcely to afford footing for a crow. Still, to 
our hero — who felt coasdous of finding the long-hidden trea- 
sure — these, even at the dark hour of midnight, were no 
obstacles. On the contrary, step by step he groped his way 
to the pinnacle of his ambition; and having satisfied himself 
where to direct the aims of bb mattock, commenced operations. 
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The rain fell apace — the heavens aeemed to frown in wrathful 
indignation upon his unhallowed searches, and the feathery in- 
habitants of the ruins, and the wild warning notes from the 
murdered minstrel's pibroch, which echoed from the arch of the 
Piper's Brig — and the branches of the neighbouring giant trees, 
joined in the spirit of nature's discontent. Still, these fell as 
nothing on the ear of the industrious miner : sparks of fire followed 
the succesMve and increased strokes of the mattock, while his 
anxiety and joy kindled as at last he felt the " keystane " shake 
under his determined aims. Another stroke, and he thought the 
treasure would be disclosed, and undividedly his own ; but ^as I 
the blow was given, and down fell the luckless wkin, or ragstone, 
and a neighbouring part of the wall, canying with it half the 
rickety stair of the turret, on the pinnacle and only secure part of 
which the old farmer of the Mains, when he looked from his win- 
dow on Sabbath morning, beheld the solitary and sorry "gold 
seeker" drenched with rain, and weeping as the hero of old, over 
the ruins of his ambition t 



It mHtt pp]4 fUtprlnta of tJia peat ; 
Andrrom tboubljfhiiiid buTTwall 



The castle of Edzell Ues in a hollow, about a mile west of the 
village, and witlun a gun-shot of the West Water. In old 
times this river was augmented by a considerable streamlet which 
flowed through the httle den in front of the castle, and although 
this channel is now partly under tillage, perhaps the most ro- 
mantic portion yet remiuns in the shape of an irreclaimable 
marsh. Towards the northern extremity of this, under an arid 
and almost perpendicular point of Drummore hill, the fatal " pit" 
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of the ancient lords waB situated, and its tvin-brotber the " gal- 
lows," stood aboat s mile south-east, in the mnir or wood of 
Edzell. 

Both those feudal appendages are still represented, although 
from natural deposit, and the exoberance of brushwood, the 
former is barely traceable ; but the site of the latter raises its 
conical head considerably above the adjacent ground, and is a 
prominent object in the landscape. The "pit and gallows" 
were used for the pnnishment of felons in almost all countries 
from remotest antiquity, and were not only employed for 
arenging the misdemeanonrs of vassals, but for the executicoi of 
princes and kings. They appear to have been first used in 
Scotland in Malcolm Canmore's time ; for his council ordained 
" that fre baronis sail mak jebbattis and draw wellis for punition 
of criminabyl personis." In old writings they are respectively 
known by the names oi furca and /xsay and the former was 
generally used for the punidiment of men, the latter, of women 
convicted of thrft.* 

Unlike most other barons, however, those of Edzell vied with 
Parliament in the possession of an hereditary dempster, or doom- 
ster, whose duty lay in repeating the doom or sentence awarded 
by the judge ; and, from time immemorial, was held by a family 
of the name of Dnray, who had certain emoluments from the pro- 
prietor and his tenants. From each principal tenant they had two 
pecks, and from each sub-tenant a btusyful, of oat meal annually ,t 
while the laird gave them the free grant of eleven acres of fertile 
land, on the banks of the North Esk, called Duray hill, from which 
the family designed themselves " of that Ilk." To these per- 
quisites, according to tradition, were added the farcical privileges of 
fishing in the almost waterless bum of Whishop, and of hunting 
on the bill of Wirrari with a hawk blind of an eye, and a hound 
crippled of a leg I Besides, as they had four pennies Scots for 
ringing the bell of St. Lawrence on h^i occa^ons — such as at the 
births and funerals of the lords and ladies of Edzell — they may bfe 
supposed, in addition to the office of dempster, to have enjoyed 
that of master beadle.:^ 

• S<e Dr. Jimleagn'i SooHIi'l DteOtivtrt. in taa. 

t TbA BattUt, or wqodeii bov1i|fi>r lifting maAimm tbe glmnl, an of raiioat *1ih, iMt 

% Stt ArriMDix No. III. for lome notice nf tha Duraji, 
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But to return ; aome are of opinion — indeed, it ia generally 
believed — that the den in whidi the " pit " lay, waB the original 
channel of the West Water. It is, perhaps, more probable, as 
already hinted, that it had merely been the course towards the 
nmn stream for the waters which accumulated in the marshes 
on the hill of Gdsell ; and, for the purpose of forming a pond or 
moat round the ori^nal castle (which stood on an isolated 
mound in the broadest part of the den), this streamlet may have 
been dammed up or confined on the southern parts. This theory 
has, at least, plaurability in its favour ; and waiving the consider- 
ation of the many thousands of years which the West Water would 
have taken to form its present rugged course, the drcumstance 
that the " castle hillock " boa all the appearance of having been 
moated — that the level of the den at the northern extremity is 
twenty or thirty feet above that of the West Water, and that 
the remans of a great natural fosse or ditch may still be traced 
running from the hill of Edzell to the top of the den — con- 
tributes to favour this notion. 

As already intimated, no trace of this castle exists, but the 
ruins of its successor, or rather those now standing, are the 
largest, and, taken aa a whole, the most magnificent of any in the 
slures of Angus and Meams, except those of Bunottar, which 
rival them only in point of extent. The donjon, or " Stirling 
Tower," as it is called, is yet an imposing, and, so far as relates 
to the outer wall and ground floor, a pretty entire structure. It 
stands about sixty feet high, is the most carefully executed part 
of the whole building, and, for beauty and solidity of workman* 
ship, wiU bear comparison with any of modem times. It is 
popularly believed to have been erected by the old family of 
Stirling, but beyond its bearing their name, no other evidence 
exists; and although "mason-marks" are discernible on most of 
the printnpal stones, it is not supposed that they afford a critarioa 
for fixing its date. 

Down to the great hurricane on the 12th of October 1838, 
the battlements could be reached, and walked upon with perfect 
safety; but on that awful night, when most of the thatched 
cottages in the village, and oUier parts of the district, were almost 
instantaneously unroofed, the upper part of the stair was bo 
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greatly injured tbat the top cannot now be gained witliont 
danger. The walls of the Keep are from four to six feet thick ; 
and, apart from the regular window lights, are here and there 
perforated by circular and oblong loopholes. A cluster of these 
guard the main entrance at all points, and afford a striking and 
incontestable proof of the sad insecurity of life and property, and 
of the intestine commotions which then rended the nation asunder, 
retarded the progresH of the peaceftil arts, and destroyed the 
soothing influence of domestic harmony. 

The base floor of the Tower consists of two damp gloomy 
vaults, to which a faint glimmer of light is admitted through 
small apertures. These are popularly believed to have been 
wards or prisons for holding condemned criminals in days of old, 
while in reality they were merely cellars used for the preserva- 
tion of choice liquors and viands, which we have the best of all 
authority for knowing, were far from strangers at tiie boards of 
ancient lords and barons. Apart from the entrance doors in the 
main lobby, these cellars commonicate with each other, and also 
with the dining room by a narrow stair. Their arched roofa form 
the floor of that room (which is the only remaining floor in the 
Keep), and occupying nearly the whole length and breadth of the 
tower, it had indeed been a spacious apartment, quite commen- 
surate with the reputed power and influence of its owners, while 
die elevated roof and large windows may be considered as antici- 
pations of our recently improved household ventilation. Seats 
of polished freestone are raised on the inside of each window 
that overlooks tiie flower garden and the fine old castle green, 
on which, in the hey-day of ii^dzell — 

" Tho deer and the roe bouuded lightly together.** 

The old castle is not presumed to have been of mudi greater 
extent than as now indicated by the Stirling Tower ; but of this, 
as of its date, no positive trace can be obtained. The new part, 
or the long range of building which stretches from the Keep 
northward, was the work of David of Edzell, before his succession 
as ninth Earl of Crawford ; and though comparatively recent, 
ia the most ruinous part of the whole, and, with the exception 
of a solitary base stone' of the entrance door of the great hall 
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(where the EpiacopaliaDs met in the last laird's time), no traee 
of the ornamental part of tlus aection of the castle is supposed 
to exist ; but from the beauty of this remain — ^wMch conaiBts 
of tiiree pilasters and a fine cable ornament on the inner 
margin, all heantifiillj proportioned — some idea may be had of 
the former elegance of the place, and the advanced state of 
native sculpture.* 

Nay, although niches for three various coats armoritd are 
etui over the front of the oater entrance, the sculptures are all 
gone — even that which is said to have lately existed bearing the 
impaled arms of the ninth Earl and those of Ms lady of Lorn. 
It ought to have been mentioned before, that during the widow- 
hood of this amiable lady and while her funily were all young, 
the castle of Edzell was honoured with the presence of the nnfoi^ 
tunate Queen Mary. TIub occurred on the 25th of August, 1562, 
while Her Majesty was on her well-known northern expedition 
to quell the Huntly rebellion, on returning from which, accom- 
panied by Lords Murray, Maitland, and Lindsay (the last of 
whom afterwards forced her to rewgn the crown at Lochleven), 
she held a Council and rem^ed for the night, from which time 
the room in winch she slept, though its locality is now unknown, 
was ever after called the Queen's Chamber. 

The outer walls of the castle, however, so far as had been 
completed, are still pretty entire; hut the inner have suffered 
sadly, as have most of the vaults, which had been carried 
around the whole ; and, mstead of being strewed with rushes, or 
decorated with tapestry, as in the olden time, ^e acrid nettle, 
and other indigenous weeds, luxuriate on the floors and crumbling 
walls, and the screech owl and raven nestle in the crevices. The 
outer court was equally spacious as the castle, measuring, aa may 
yet be traced from the foundations of the walls, about one hundred 
by seventy feet, Ochterlony, writing from personal observation, 
{circa 1682), says that " it was so lai^e and levell, that of old 
when they used that sport, they used to play at the foot ball there, 
and there are still four great growing trees which were the 
dobts."f But, as is the case with most of the monuments of its 

■ Thill fingmtnt It Bgured In oorner of FronHspleco. 
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social and domeBtic grandeur, the " dobta " too, are only traceable 
io tlieir targe wasting roots ; and, together with the chapel and 
great kitchen, fell, as did the most of what has now disappeared, 
by the recklees bands of despoiling ntilitariana. 

From the magnificent style in which cookery was conducted 
at Edzell, and the liberahty of its owners to the poor, it was 
familiarly known by the enviable title of " the kitchen of Angus." 
Oxen were roasted whole, and everything conducted in a 
correspondingly suroptuoua style ; and daily, after the family 
had dined, the poor of the parish congregated in the court yard, 
and taking their seats on the stone benches, (which still remain on 
both udes of the outer entrance passage), they recdved their 
quota of beef and beer from the fair hands of the lady or daughters 
of " &e proud house of Edzell." 

Such is one of the ptea^g, among the many piunful, traditions 
whi(^ still live r^arding this truly great race, whose character, 
if taken into account with the chivabic period in which they 
flourished, and their all but princely power and influence, pre- 
sents, as a whole, some of the holiest and happiest traits of 
human kindness. He who could exercise but a tithe of forbear- 
ance in the unlettered past, or overlook a single inadvertent 
insult to his lordly dignity, or treat his menials with condescen- 
sion and affability, exhibited a degree of wisdom and charity 
which, even in our own enlightened age, would add laurels to 
the brow of many of the nobly bom and the religiously educated ; 
and even in the last laird, who was proverbial for extravagance 
and hanghtinesB of disposition, traits of those admirable qualities 
were not awanting. 

It is, however, in the gorgeous embellishments of the flower 
garden that the classical taste of the family, and the proficiency 
to which native sculpture had then attained, are most apparent. 
It contains nearly half a Scotch acre, and is still filled with 
gooseberry and other bushes ; and many of the old apple and 
pear trees, from which the favourite fruit was pulled in days of 
yore, are in fiill bearing ; bat scarcely a fragrant flower raises 
its tiny and variegated head within the whole expanse.* The 
magnificent wall, and the fine sculpture with which it is pro- 
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liieely decorated,* and Uie summer house with beantiful turrets 
and ceiling of heTvn freestone, t^^ether with the old part of t^e 
house of the Mains (which bore the date 1602), were, as already 
shewn, the work of the later years of Lord Ednell, with whom, it 
may be stud, the truly m^ital energy and superior taste of the 
main line of this great house &uled. Not so, certainly, with that 
of Balcaires: as the paternal house degenerated, the fraternal 
branch advanced, until by the aduevemeiitB of many Buccesuve 
members, not only in the senate and battle field, it has now at- 
tained to that ancient d^juitf from which it was so long and 
wrongfully excluded ; aud many of its members have been, and 
some of them still are, as famous in the quiet instructiTe wallu of 
literature^ as the majority of tl^r old representatiyes were in the 
exciting arenas of chivalry and war&re. 

While the forfeited estates of Panmure were possrased by the 
York BuUdinga' Company, the venerable house and plantings of 
£dzell recdved the first dilapidating blow.t During that time, 
in the memorable " forty-six," the Argyle highlanders, who were 
then persecuting and purging the coimtry of Jacobites, took up 
their quarters here, and contributed greatly, by all manner of 
exb^vagance and outrt^, to pollute its time-honoured walk, 
and despoil its princely grandeur. Common report says that those 
soldiers were brou^t thither by the solicitations of the minister 
of Glenesk, who was a stem enemy to Episcopacy. It may have 
been so ; but it is more probable that they had been dispatched 
to check the daring exploits which an old Jacobite smuggler, of 
the name of Ferrier, was ever and anon performing in the dis- 
trict. This bold individual mustered upwards of three hundred 
m^i in the rebel cause from Glenesk and Prosen alone, and taking 

* For deMII oT (bM* wa AmirDizHa. IV. 

1 Tb< York llDlldlDgi' Compiii/ wh Bnt ■ priTsts ^Kcnlition ; bn( Incw^ontsd tt7 
Ho;bI Charier In U£H), forths purpose of raiting tbs trater [n York Bulldlnga to lapplf tb* 
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up his abode at the mouth of the former pass, carried off horses 
and arms with imptmity, from the coimtiy betwixt it and 
Brechio.* 

Major de Yoisel was at the head of the Argjle hig^UandeTB, 
which were of about an eqtial number to that of Ferrier's followers, 
and throu^ Voisel's superior leadership and training, the soldiers 
soon succeeded in checking the ravages of their opponents. But, 
it is ptunM to know, that even during the most rigid stage of 
feudalism, the inhabitants of those parts never experienced so 
much tyrannj and opprearaon — not to speak of the utter laxity 
of all sorts of moral rectitude — as was then exhibited towards 
them by thoee legalised marauders, under the guise of Royalty. 
As the common attendant of a selfish general and reckless army, 
in&my and crime, in its most revolting shape, staked sn- 
premely over the land for a brief period, and while the Epis- 
copal churches fell under the devouring element, the gleam 
was prolonged by the mattreeses of the worthy pastor and his 
feithful adherents ; and their wives and daughters became the 
hapleaa victims of the base and vitiated habits of thetr heartless 
persecutors. 

Although much of the fine carved oak work of the Castle 
was burned, and otherwise destroyed during these revelries, the 
whole roof and the gilded vane on the Tower were entire for a 
considerable period after the din and noise of the soldiers had 
passed away ; but all were ultimately brought to the hammer, 
and sold for behoc^ of the Company^s creditors, and most of the 
oaken rafters being porchased by Dundee manufacturers, they 
were afterwards converted into lays for weavers' looms. In 
short, ftx>m the payment of debts, and by wholes^e pillag^g, 
every vestige of human comfort and affluence soon disappeared ; 
and, not only the vaults, but the dining and drawing rooms, 
were made dens of thieves and robbers, and a common rendez- 
vous and protection for traffickers in all sorts of illidt goods, Even 
the iron staunches of the windows were forcibly wrested from 
their sockets, and carried oflTby the blacksmiths of the district, 
one of whom, a muscular fagitive of the " forty-five," lifted the 
immense grated door from its hinges, but being unable to trans- 
port it farther at one attempt than the so-called old water tra«k, 

• Slrulhti'i Bill, of Sort,, from tho Union, lol. H.. p. 3W, 
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he hid it amongst the bniehvood, when an envious brother 
Vulcan tumbled it into a deep pool, wbere it is believed still 



Such was the barbarous manner in which the Castle of Edzell 
was denuded of its ancient grandeur. The fine approach of 
majestic trees, which stretched southward from the castle to the 
old church, forming a beautiful arboreal vault, and, indeed, the 
whole mass of growing timber — which had doubtless been more 
valuable for decorative than useful purpoaea — was brought under 
the axe at nearly the same time; and from one wanton act 
and another, more than anything which the iron tooth of Time 
could have eflfected, this once mt^nificent place, the cherished 
abode of a long race of the most potent barons of the kingdom, 
has been reduced to its present lowly, and, it may be said, 
inglorious position. 

" 'TU now the n^nu'a bleak ubode ; 
'Tie now the apartment c^tbe toad ; 
And there the fox securel; feeds ; 
And there the poia'oouB adder breedi. 
Concealed ia ruins, mosB, and treedt ; 
* While, ever and anon, there (aXle 

Huge heap* of hoary moulder'd vallt." 

Nor did a better fate await the Castie of Auchmull, but its 
destruction is not to be ascribed to the same party as that of 
Edzell. — So far, indeed, from its being so, the York Buildings' 
Company declared that the tenant should " have no concern 
with the stone house, commonly called the Castle of Auchmull, 
except in so far as he shall damage it by his use, or neglect of 
it," in which case he was bound to repair all injury the same as 
if it had been a part of the mill or farm steading.* It was occu- 
pied by the tanner down to 1772-3, about which time he found it 
so inconvenient, that he offered to bear the cost of a new house, 
provided the proprietor would allow him the wood and iron 
and other materials of the castle with which to erect it. Un- 
fortunately this was acceded to, and ere long the famous re- 
fuge of the murderer of Lord Spynie was sadly mutilated ; and, 

• Tatk—M: FnntU Orani U> natid Llndiof, 17(» Frt., ITM.Ln popteiilonof hiigrandKin, 
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the work of destractioQ one© begun, had only ita limit in the 
complete annihilation of the stronghold, for although, after 
building the &rm house originally stipulated for, a goodly fabric, 
in the form of a square tower, similar to that of Invermark, graced 
the high banks of the romantic rivulet, yet that, too, was de- 
molished for the purpose of building fences and filling drwna, and 
only a small part of the foundationa are now traceable. Truly, 
it may be said, that " heartless man," together with 

" {Old] Time, bulb done hia work of ill 

On ttataes, fount, and ball ; 

Huin'd, and lona, tboy jear bj year, 

Fragment, by fragment fall." 
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SECTION 



Though the church of Glenesk, or Locblee,* as this fine pastoral 
district is now indiscriminately termed, is one of the oldest esta- 
bliahed in the county, little ia known of its history beyond the 
interesting facte of the name of its founder and the period of his 
settlement. St. Brostan, a saint of the blood royal of Scotland, 
and Abbot of DonegaU in Ireland, was the first who took an 
interest in the eternal welfare of its inhabitants. On return- 
ing from the sister country, in the eighth century, he took up his 
abode here, and proclaimed the glad tidings of salvation to the 
scattered population during the remunder of his long life. He 
died in the year 809, and his feast is held on the 11 th of July. 

Though Drostan's relics, like those of most of the Saints, sur- 
vived his decease for many agjps, and probably surrive and work 
miracles in some obscure comer to this day, it is not to be supposed 
that the chnrch, of which the ruios still remain, though s^d to be 
of unknown antiquity, was the theatre of bis ministry. The 
little wooden cell in which he dwelt, and every fragment of the 
rude cross which he riused, have long since passed away — even 
their exact sites have become unknown. And no great wonder ; 
'tis only remarkable that his name should exist in the district 
even in its present sadly metamorphosed state ; for, it will be 
perceived that more than a thousand years have rolled past since 
his fervent and supplicating prayers resounded unongst these 
mountains, and since the long and moiuTifid train of grateful 
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coDverta and holy brethren bore his meagre relics across the 
hills, and had them deposited in a stone chest which was pr6- 
pared for them at the church of Aberdomr, ia Aberdeenshire, of 
which he was patron.* 

From the site of the present manse of Gleuesk being called 
" DrouBtie," and a founts near by " Droastie's well," it may be 
inferred that these are corruptions of the name of St. Drostao, 
and point to the stte of his ancient residence and church. 
"Droostie's Meadow" is also the name of a piece of ground 
near the parsonage at Tarfeide, which, with the exception of 
the St. Drostan's well already alluded to near the old diurc^ of 
NeudoB, are tiie only places in the district bearing similar designa^ 
tioQs. Thongh now annexed to Edzell, the parish of Neudoa 
was, from early times a separate cure, and, so far as known, had 
never any connection with Crleoesk ; in fact, the situation of the 
old kirk, and more particularly that of the well (both of which 
lie contnderably east of the glen), are favourable to this idea, 
and, as previously hinted, the presence of the fountain ia only to 
be taken as implying that the church was dedicated to St. 
Drostan, whilst Droustie in Grlenesk may be conmdered as the 
prinrapal place of his residence and miniBtry. 

The old kirk, which stands by the ude of the Loch, is also 
sometimes called the " kirk of Droustie ;" and a deep pool in the 
river Lee, immediately south- of the farmhouBe of Kirkton, and 
now used principally for sheep-washing, baa, time out of memory, 
borne the significant appellation of the " Monk's Pool," and so 
termed, it is said, from the monks having had a right to fish for 
salmon there during the flesh-proscribed season of Lent: five 
fine large fish were taken out of it some years ago. 

From the time of St. Drostan, down to the year 1723, when 
the district was erected into an independent parish, very little is 
known of its eccleaiaBtical history. There is no record of it be- 
fore the time of the Reformation, and, instead of its having any 
chaplainries connected with it, it was of itself merely a chap- 
laimry of the adjoming parish of LethnoLt About the tune of 
the Reformation, however, a Mr. Hay was appointed reader, 
with the scanty salary of twenty-four merits a-year, or about 
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twenty-sis killings and ninepence Bterltng, for which he had to 
exhort the people in the abseDce of the miniBter, who only 
preached here once every three weeks, " weather permitting ;" 
and in a district so extensive (for the parish embraces an area of 
more than a hundred miles square), and far removed from the 
residence of the clergyman, the office of reader, if we are to 
suppose that matters stood then as they did at a later period, had 
been onerous in the extreme. An augmentation, however, was 
afterwards made to his salary, by the liurd of Edzell, to the 
extent of two bolls of oatmeal, two crofts of land adjoining the 
church, and pasture for a horse and cow, and twenty sheep*— 
items which still augment the coffers of the teadier of Grlraesk 
beyond those of most of his lowland brethren, and tend to com- 
pensate, partially at least, for his lonely abode and meagre 
attendance (^ pupils. 

By decreet of 1717, the gross amount of the minister's stipend 
was one thousand and fifty pounds Scots ; but in 1723, when 
the pariah was erected, and Navar annexed to Lethnot in its 
stead, an additional nine hundred and fifty pounds Scots were 
given, together with a large arable and pasture glebe, and com- 
modious manse.f 

Erected into a separate parish in 1723, the first clergyman 
was Mr. Garden, a relative to the factor of the York Buildings' 
Company, and there being no manse until the year 1750, he and 
his successors occupied a part of the Castle of Invennark down 
to that time. Mr. Garden was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Blair 
in 1731, who only remained two years, when he was translated 
to the first chai^ of the parish of Bretdiin, and there, in 1760, 
he established a Sabbath evening school, which is said- to have 
been the first opened in Scotland4 Mr. Blair's successor, Mr. 
Scott, as will be imme^tely shewn, bore a prominent part in 
the Episcopal expulsion which followed the great political move- 
ments of the rebellion. Betwixt his death in 1758, and Mr. 
Inglis' appointment in 1807, the cure was filled by Messrs, Boss 
and Piiie, the latter of whom wrote the first Statistical Account 
of the parish. 

ItegiBters of the various parochial incidents were commenced 

• Capi-SttUimaa if JoU UaOnv df Eii4i, Aag. », lt3», ta SakiolHiHtn'ifWManfM. 
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in 1730, and, while in tKe keeping of the paina-takiug and in' 
geniom Mr. Alexander Koss (who was settled here in 1732), 
they are most interesting and ample regarding all matters touched 
upon. The inestimable value of baptismal and other registrations 
were so apparent to him, and the p^ne which he took to ascer- 
tain particulars ao assiduous, as to be worthj the imitation of 
many of his brethem of the present time ; while the manner in 
which he deplores the disregard with which his efforts were 
treated by those whom they were moat calculated to benefit, 
shews the simplicity of his character, and the superiority of his 
mind, in one of its most benign and single-hearted aspects. — " I 
designed," he writes, evidently in a tone of onmingled regret, 
" to have kept a regular accompt of the baptisms in this pari^ 
during my incumbency as Session-Clerk, and Precentor ; but 
no man, whether attending kirk or meeting-house {i. e. Episcopal 
Ohapel], ever once desired me to do that office for bim, or ever 
gave me the dues for enrolling their children, except David 
Christison in Auchrony, that paid me for recording his eldest son, 
John ; taiA even the few that are recorded were done by inform- 
ing myself of their names and the time of their baptism the best 
way I could, so that I hope the world will excuse me when 
the register is found deficient as to this particular."* 

When erected Into a separate parish, all the inhabitants 
here, as in Edzell and Lethnot, were either Episcopalians or 
Soman Catholics, but munly the former; and owing to the 
favour with which Episcopacy has always been received in the 
district, it has flourished here with unabated success ever since 
its establishment in Scotland. As matter of course, Jacobitism 
ran high during the rebellion ; but the Hanoverian interest had 
also its friends ; and the thanksgiving for " the late victory ob- 
tained at Culloden against the rebels " was religiously observed 
in the parish church ; and when the elders and kirk sesraon were 
examined by the committee appointed for investigating these 
matters. It was found they " had behaved themselves very well 
during the unnatm-al rebellion," and that they were well afiected 
to the reigning king and government. 

The first Episcopal clergyman of which any record exists, 
was David Hose, father of the late Right Honourable George 

• nr. Rtg., Sqx. SI, 17IS, 
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Koae, who figured bo prominently in political coDtroveny during 
the latter part of tiie last century, and the beginning of the prfr- 
sent. little is known of Mr. Bose or his family ; but both he 
and bis wife, who bore the same ntmie, are supposed to have been 
natives of the parish of Birse. He preached on alternate Sundays 
at Glenesk and Lethnot, and in various Belabouring districts 
during the week, and was alike remarkable for his zeal in the 
cause of Episcopacy as for the forbearance and judgment whic^ 
he displayed in one of the most trying and critical periods of his 
churcha' history. The time of Wa settlement in the Strict is 
unknown ; but it must hare been sometime before the year 1728, 
as he gifted a hand bell to the chapel bearing that date, whidi, 
although now rarely rung either at kirk or burial, b worthily 
preserved at the Parsonage.* His principal residence was at 
Woodside, in the Dunlappie part of the parish of Stracathro, 
where his diatingutshed son, George, was bom on the 17th of 
Januiuy, 1744.t Mr. Rose died in the month of October, 1758, 
and was buried within the parish church of Lethnot,} and his 
widow spent her latter years in Montrose. 

In the parochial records, Mr. Kose is always spoken of in the 
derogatory capadty of " the illegal meeting-house keeper ;" bot, 
&om the success which attended his laborious and exemplary 
ministry, his contemporary, Mr. Scott of the parish church, seems 
to have felt his cause enduigered, and tried in every possible 
manner to render Mr. Rose and his doctrine obnoxious. He 
drananded, but never returned, the "marrit^ pledges" of 
Episcopalians, except to such as apostatised and becfmie mem- 
bers of his church, and had, beudes, Uie credit of informing 
against the rebel hurd of Balnamoon, who long sculked among 
the fastnesses of Glenesk after the defeat at CuUoden. He was 
also said to have been instrumental in bringing the Argyle high- 
landers to the district, and of having the first attempt made to 
prohibit the wewing of the highland garb.[i These, however, 

t la aU blDgrapbin, Boh, li errooKiuiIj itil>d to hms txen bora U Br*MH, and, on Iha 
niAof Juki. The bsptliinal r^literof 3IrHiiiiLbrob«n:-"OH>rfe, la«rui ton to Mr. Daild 
Son, EplKopal mlnlitcr Id Wood^de, kii bora an ITtb, ind btpUtii] on Igih JiantiT, 1TI4.* 

} ■■ To (rata room in ttas kirk, to Mr. Da. Roie, £3."-t«tB« Par. Sn., Die. 18. 1J68. 

I "174B, D«.M; Thl( da; nad an order prohibiting Ihn •rraring that part of the high- 
land drau sailed thapUld, flUbei, or Ilule kilt, aftur th> IHli curt,"—" 171», Jol; M ; Thli daj 
raad from the Latrou an ordor ^m the Sheniff af For^ri dUchnrglng every part of til* bl|b- 
land item tram b(lii( worn aftn Iba IW of Ai^oit out."— Ar. Jby, 
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were government orders, and are thua, perhaps, wrojigfuily 
ascribed to him ; bat it is certain that soon after these occur- 
Irences Mr. Scott came suddenly by his death, when passing near 
the ruins of the Episcopal chapel on the Kowan (which had been 
bamed to the ground by the army), by being thrown from his 
horse and killed on the spot.* 

This fatal accident, perhaps from the peculiar place of its 
occurrence, was viewed by the Jacobite party in lie light of 
retributive justice ; and notwithstanding that Mr. Bosewas long 
obliged to preach to his adherents at the Faulds of Milton in 
tlie open air after &e burning of his chapel, the cause was 
rather strengdiened than diminished: but death putting f 
period to his arduous labours, several years elapsed before the 
appointment of a successor. With the fall of Mr. Rose, the then 
parochiaJ clergyman, who seems to have had as intolerant a spirit 
as his predecessor, expected the cause also to fall ; but, instead 
of that, matters went from bad to worse, and as the Episcopa- 
lians had litUe futh to place in (he ministry of those fium whom 
they had experienced so unmitigated oppression, they rather 
inclined to cherish the Roman Catholic belief, which appeared to 
some of them, in the circumstances, the least of two evils ; and, 
accordingly, a "popish priest" was invited fr»m Deeside, and 
planted bis chapel almost at the very door of the parish 
chnrch.t This decided movement on the part of the Episcopa- 
lians was, periiaps, hastened by the oppressive actions of the 
parish minister, one of which was his absolute refusal to allow 
the marriage banns of a worthy couple to be proclaimed, for no 
other reason than that the woman was " a papist," and would 
not apostatize and become a member of his church. | 

Ultimately, however, another Episcopal clergyman came to 
tbe dbtrict, and soon succeeded, by easy persuasives and winning 
manners, to effect that which his neighbour had failed to ac- 
complish by intolerant enmity, and another humble church was 
erected, and raised. Phoenix like, from the ashes of its prede- 
cessor. It was here that Mr. Brown, lather of the learned Pre- 
sident of the Linnean Society in London, conducted worship 
during the whole time of his residence in G-Ienesk, as did his 

• "Mr. Jobn Bcatt.nilaT. bere. dladinddeul/, nenrTarMde, onhlt Rijlo thfpresbjteria 
t IMd. Jvlf IB, U&>. t /Md. SerirmbtT 17 Hnil it, ITS*. 
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auccesBor, Mr. Davidaon, and the late nunister, Mr. Jolly, 
for several years. Thenceforward mstters rolled on smoothly, 
and when the late Rev. David Inglie was inducted to the pariah 
church, the banner of toleration was freely tinfdrled, and, instead 
of bickerings and heartbuminge, which marked the times of liis 
illiberal predeceesore, he and Mr. Jolly met as brethren, and re- 
solved everything for the best where the aSairs of individual 
members of their coogregationB required ; and exchanged visits on 
the most friendly and conciliatory terms, living here below as 
they hoped to live hereafter. 

Thus, the aspect of Chrlstiantty was totally dianged in the 
district, and two years after Mr. IngUs' settlement, the Episco- 
palians, who had long found the inconvenience and comfortlesa 
nature of the old chapel on the Rowan, set on foot a subscription 
ior erecting a new edifice, whiuh had been hitherto delayed by 
the opposition of contemporary pariah ministers. An appeal 
to the public was made for this purpose, and being descriptive 
of the state of the old church and the peculiar manner of its 
erection (not to speak of its bearing the full stamp of the cha- 
racteristic fflmplicity of the good worthy pastor who issued it), it 
is here printed in full : — " In f^pealing to the benevolence of the 
public for aid to rebuild the chapel in GHenesk," writes Mr. 
Jolly, " it may not be improper to remark that the walls of the 
present one, which is upwards of seventy feet by fourteen feet, 
were built by the hands of the congregation in the course of one 
week, nearly fifty years ago. Of consequence, it cannot be sup- 
posed that a house so hastily built can be now comfortable ; in- 
deed, it is BO much the reverse, that the congregation are obliged 
literally to stand amongst the snow that finds its way at times 
through the wall during the time of public worship ; beudes, the 
roof does not now defend from rain : — it's of heath, and has lasted 
about thirty years."* 

Issued in October 1809, this " appeal " had the desired effect; 
and, in the course of the following year the chapel was erected, 
and the present neat pareonage built in the following season, 
towards the latter of which the late Sir Gleorge Kose contributed 
the handsome sum of fifty pounds. Matters now progressed to the 
best of the minister's wishes — the fortnightly meeting at Lethnot 
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was abolished, and the EpiscopaliaDS of that district and of Feme, 
and many from the parishes of Clova and Birse, made Glenesk 
their regular place of worship, and after the long period of fifij- 
aeven years' service their pastor was gathered to his fathers, 
leaving the congregation in a most flourishing state. It has 
always continned so, and during the ministry of his succeasor, 
the present mcumbent, and mainly through his exertions, a school 
has recently been erected in connection with the chapel. 

Such is a brief view of the history and progress of Episcopacy 
in Glenesk. The circumstances attending the foundation of the 
parish have already been alluded to, and nothing of any note is 
recorded in connexion with it from then till now, except at the 
memorable dismption of 1843, when, as in other parishes, a 
number of the members seceded and joined the Free Church. 
As yet that body have no church, properly so called, but have a 
settled minister who conducts worship in a apaciouB sheep cot near 
Tarfside, where they have also a school. 

The old parish kirk is situated at the north-east corner of 
of the Loch, and was thatched with heath down to the year 1784, 
when it was covered with grey slates. The walls are thick and 
strongly built, and a loft graced the east or oriel end, which had 
a special entrance from the graveyard. Although swd to be of 
" unknown antiquity," it is not likely that these walls are older, 
if so old, as the days of the Marquis of Montrose, for all story 
agrees that, while he and his soldiers took refuge here in 1645^ 
they burned the church to the ground— and, in all probability, 
these are the remains of the kirk which was erected af^r that 



There is certainly nothing inviting Kbout the mode of its 
architecture ; it being quite of the common bam form which 
characterises most of our landward churches ; but, from its pecu- 
liarly romantic situation, it possesses many picturesque attrac- 
tions which render it interesting beyond most of its fellows. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of these features is its proximity 
to the Loch (which is a fine sheet of water, stretching more 
than a mile to the north-west, with an average breadth of 
abont a quarter of a mile), to which it lies so close, that in 
stormy weather the ruins and graveyard are frequently washed 
by its waters, and covered by the white foaming spray; while, 
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with the exception of a few ash trees which break the aad, but in 
this case not vmpleasant monotony of desolation and solitude, 
the neighbourhood, like the whole expanse of the glen north- 
ward, is Bolely decorated by 

" Tbo desert monntaiDS and lone aky." 

Within the precincts of this lone cemetery, which has been 
the favourite resting-place of the hardy natives from time imme- 
morial, lie the remains of the late Beverend Mr. Jolly, of whom 
we have had occasion to speak so tavonrably in a preceding page, ; 
and, apart from the attractions which we shall shortly see it 
presents to the lover of Scotti^ poetry, to us, at least, it ha» 
other charms, which, although of a melancholy nature, are far 
from destitute of interest, and may not be without a moral to 
others. Near the south-east comer of this endosnre stands a 
leafless, and almost branchless, tree, battered by the storms, and 
blighted by the Ughtnii^s of several ages. Beside this hoary 
guard lie the remans of one of the earliest and most interesting 
acquaintances ofour school-boy days. His father and mother died 
while he wasyoiing, and his inclination having led him to follow the 
ministry, he came to the lowlands for his education, preparatory to 
entering college. Apt at learning, fond of literary pursuits, and 
gifted with an extraordinary memory, he seemed, not only from the 
vast extent of his scripture knowledge, but from a natural gift of 
oratory, and facility of composition, the best calculated of any to 
shine in the sacred calling which he was designed to follow. 

He left school with the highest and fondest hopes of hb 
master and his friends, who expected to behold in him at no 
distant day a popular labourer in the church, and an ornament 
to his native district. Years after he went to college, the same 
opinion was entertained of him by his professors ; but from some 
untoward and melancholy cause, not now definable, he came 
to neglect his studies — his evenings were spent in the taproom 
instead of the closet, and his pen was employed in the service of 
a scurrilous journal ; and he himaelf, originally of a weakly con- 
stitution, fell a victim to those baneful orgies at the early and 
interesting age of twenty. He died at a distance, but his 
anxious relatives gathered his remains to the tomb of his fathers, 
where he now reposes, disturbed only by the dash of the waves 
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of the lake which lulled him afdeep in his childhood, around whose 
peebled shores hie Uttle footsteps wandered in the guileless days 
of infancy and boyhood ; and where, perhaps, amidst the solemn 
grandem- of surrounding hills, he felt the first impulse of those 
decidedly extraordinary and premature acquirements which led 
all to hope so much and so highly of his ^ture life. 

But, as already hinted, to the lover of Scottish poetry the 
" auld kirk yard of Lochlee," must ever be dear, as conbuning 
the ashes of the ingenious author of " Helenore, or the Fortunate 
Shepherdess," and its vidnity as ^e place where he spent the 
greater part of his valuable and unostentatioue life. The humble 
head-stone, which he placed at the grave <^ his wife, Jean 
Oattanach, faces the pilgrim as he enters the hallowed spot ; and 
there, too, though unrecorded, the corpse of her eminent husband, 
who taught the " noisy mansion " of the parish for the long period 
of fifly-two years, was Iwd on the 26th of May 1784, at the ripe 
age of eighty-five.* He died at Buskhead, in the house of a 
relative, where he had gone to reside after the death of his wife, 
whom he survived for the space of five years, during which time 
he had these lines engraved on her tombstone : — 

" What's mortal hers ! Death in hU right would bsve it ; 
The ipiritaal part retarni to God that gate It ; 
While both at parting did their bopea retain 
That thej in gtorj would unite again, 
To reap th« harvoat of their Faith and Lo*e, 
And join the song of the Kedoem'd aboTs," 

The place of the poet's residence is still represented by the 
rude walls of his cottage and school-house, which are preserved 
with a commendable reverence for genius and worth. They are 
just a park breadth north of the kirkyard ; and in their present 
roofless condition, have more the appearance of " sheep bughts " 
than that of once inhabited tenements. The little west window, 
from which an excellent view of the loch and its rugged barriers 
had been obt^ed, is now built up ; but the narrow door by 
which he passed and repassed times out of number, and the 
hearth of the east, or school-room end, where he sat so many 
dreary winters hearing the lessons of his youthful charge, are 
still in existence, as is also the garden plot behind the house, 

• "Ifllh Mgj,nSi; Mr. Meian^er Roei, Schnolingsler at Lochletirst battM.'—rar. Klf. 
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which, though now uncultirated, bears a ungularlj fertile aspect, 
and bad been coireBpondmglj Bmall to the bard's residence. 

Still, though his accommodation was limited and his abode 
dreary (there being thirty days in winter that the neighbouring 
mount^s kept the sun from enlirening his dwelling), he unex- 
pectedly achieved an imperishable fame in Scottish literature. He 
also reared a large family, and hb daughter, Helen, was mother of 
the late Bev. Mr. Thomson of Lintratben, who wrote the best 
biography of his grandfather, and published the best edition of his 
poems at Dundee, in 1812.* Apart from the romantic descrip- 
tion of the rural life and manners of the early part of last century, 
with which the poem of " Helenore " abounds, and winch are 
familiar to all lovers of national poetry, Mr. Thomson's life of 
the author, though lees generally known, also preserves some of 
the still later peculiarities of " the leal and ae-fauld herding life,' 
particularly as relates to Lochlee, in a manner little short of that 
^ven in the poem itself. 

As the biography of Ross is familiar to most readers, and 
little can be added to that writtrai by his grandson, we shall 
simply remark that he waa bom in the parish of Kincardine 
O'Neil, in Aberdeenshire, and was nearly seventy years of age 
before he published his poems. Besides his large poem of 
" Helenore," he wrote the popular songs of " The rock an' the 
wee pickle tow," " To the begg^' we will go," " Woo'd and 
married an' a','' and many others, all of which are remarkable 
for their natural humour, force of language, and the striking 
pictures which they convey of the manners and customs of 
the past, and are frequently quoted by the great Scottish 
lexicographer, Dr. Jamieson, in illustration of many abstruse 
terms. As these poems have been long a valuable part of the 
classics of the peasantry, and equally ftuniliar to those, at least, 
between the Tay and the Spey, as are the works of Bums, none 
of them require to be repeated here ; but a transcript of the 
mortuary poetry, from some of the old gravestones at LochleC) 
reputed to be Boss' compositions, may not be unacceptable. The 

• Tb«* pirooblil MtHM mi; b« iattratjor :— " ITM, Sept. » ; Itr. Alasodsr Roh, adiDDt. 

muter hers, hid* daufhtcr bHi^iMd bjHr. Juhn Scott, minlit« hen [oansdl Helen.' And 
on sath October, ITtS, "Owrge TbonloD, Khoolinseter In Slenmulek and Helen Rod, eldeit 

on lih Ho.. foHoning, ihej wcM " nuirrlwt In Ibo tburih 0/ LochlM bj WlUlun U'Kenidi, 
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first of these was erected in 1751, to the memory of a youth, 
who perished amongst a quantity of heather which acudentally 
took fire around him ; and, it will be perceived, that the coDclu- 
Btons drawn irom the melancholy tnrcnmstance are (itlly as quwnt 
in conception as in expresaion : — 

" Proiu wbat befallt as here belotr, 
Let DODe from tbence eonclade. 
Our lot ihall afteitime be m> — 
The yonng tnao'i life was good. 
Yet, beavenlj wisdom thonght it fit. 
In it! all BoverdgD way, 
The Bumea to kill him to permit, 
Aod BO to cloaa hii da;." 

The next was written on Mr. Charles Garden of Bellastreen, 
in Ahoyne, a relative of the family of Garden of Troup, who were 
tacksmen or factors for the Panmure and Southesk portions of the 
forfeited eatatea. This gentleman, who appears from his motto 
to have been eyerything that could be wished, died at the patri- 
archal age of ninety in 1761, and the epitaph is decidedly the 
best specimen of the author's powers in this way with which we 
have met : — 

" Eotomb'd hero lie« what's mortal of tho man, 
Who fill'd with honour Life's eiteoded span ; 
Of stature handsome, front erect and fair. 
Of daiiDtless brow, yet mild and debonair. 
The camp engaged his youth, and would his ago. 
Had oaree doinestio not recall'd bis stage. 
By claim oftilood, to represent e. line, 
That but for him waa ready to decline. 
He was the Hasband, Father, Neighbour, Friend, - 
And all tlieir special properties sastained. 
Of prudent conduct, and of morals sound. 
And who, at last, with length of days was crown'd." 

The other, which is ascribed to Boss, and bearing the same 
date as Mr. Garden's, is altogether so unworthy of his mind, and 
unlike his style of composition, that we forbear giving it, being 
convinced that It is the work of another and worthless rhymester. 
These two epitaphs now dted, with tiiat written on the death of 
his wife, are, so far as we know, the amount of Boss' work in 
that line, though we cannot help thinking that Garden's epitaph 
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aavours more of Dr. Beattie'a manner &aa of anydung which we 
have ever seen by Ross. Be this as it may, we bare also in this 
lonely churchyard, and engraved upon a stone of date 1801, this 
couplet from the quiunt and celebrated epitaph which is said to 
have graced the tomb of Theodore, the unfortunate ^iug of 
Corsica : — 

" The GraTe, great Teacher, to one le»el briajti, 
Heroes, and Beggars, Galley Slavee, and King«."* 

Although the period of the erection of the old church is 
matter of uncertainty, the age of the kirk bell is well authenti- 
cated, for towards the close of the year 1752, the records state 
" that there never was a bell upon the church of Lochlee, but an 
old band bell without a tongue," and the session accordingly re- 
solved to purchase one at tbe least possible expense. For obtain- 
ing this, a collection was made throughout the parish ; but being 
short of the required amount, " some of the old ash timber 
that was growing about the church," and " an old stithy" which 
belonged to the poor of the parish, and tbe tongueless bell to 
boot, were sold, for the purpose of purchasing the present bell, 
which, at the erection of the new kirk in 1803, was tranakted 
thither. 

Tbe present church and manse were both erected in the same 
year, and tbe late Eev. Mr. Inglis' mother, who died in 1808, 
was the first interred in the new burial-place. Since then, with 
the exception of old residenters, who still have a natural desire 
to lie beside their kindred, the new kirkyard has become the 
common place of sepulture, and contains some respectable monu- 
ments. Perhaps the most generally interesting of these is the 
neat tablet of Aberdeen granite which was erected by subscription, 
some years ago. In honour of Boss the Poet. Though pleasing 
to find respect paid to the memory of departed worth, it certainly 
seems odd that the stone should be raised at this place, for, apart 
from its being fully a mile from the real sanctuary of the bard, 
scarcely one in twenty pilgrims visit this who visit the old burial 
ground, and many leave the district with the impression that this 

' (Frobiiher^ Epilspbi. Land. p. SO.>-.Tba oldut mmiDnieiit in LochiM li ■ mnrol Ublat 
iriHi LadD moKo. It !• coulderabJi effaced, and itai endad ioma jean betora llieald«t aboie 
quoted, b; On ReT. Itobert Sarden at SF. Fergoi, In meinorf of hli jiaranU, John Oarden at 

mark, Iha former lo Iba yaiir l;«i, anj the latter In 1T35, 
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markable poet (who has delineated so faitfafuUy the manners and 
costoma of an age which has passed coraparatiTely unrecorded)^ 
lies without any tangible tribute to his worth and g^us. The 
following is the motto, and perhaps it is not jet too late to have the 
evil remedied, by removing &e monument to its proper place :— - 



TO TBB MEMORT 
OF 

ALEXANDEB B09S, A.M., 

SCHOOLNABCBB OF LOCK LB B, 

ADTHOB OF 'LIMDT AMD NORT : OB 

IHB FOBTUNATB SBBPRBBDEM,' 

AKD OTHSR POBKS IN THE BCOTTIIB DIALBCT. 

BORN, APRIL Ut>. 

SIBD, HAT IIM, 

BOW FIBBLT BATDRB ATB HB PAINIIT, 

O' SEKSK IK BBTHE BB KE'BB WAS STINT IT, 

AN' TO IHB BEABT BB ALWAYS SENT IT 

•wi' HisBT ak' main;' 

AN NO AE LINE BB E'ER INTENTIT 

NEED ANB OFFEN'I" 

It is wor&j of notice that some of the tablets in this graTe- 
yard bear more than an ordinary interest, arising from the cir- 
ciunstances of a premature and ptunfid nature, whidb attended the 
death of those to whom they are erected. One marks the grsve 
of a youth from Aberdeen who perished amongst the snow in 
1810 ; and another, the melancholy death of two brothers who 
fell over die wild precipice of Gripdyke in Glenmark, while col- 
lecting &eir father's sheep. This sad occurrence la recorded on 
their tombstone in elegant Latinity, which was written under 
flie direction of their brother, the Rev. John Whyte, present 
minister of Lethnot, by whom the following observations and 
accompanying translation, have been kindly communicated : — 

"I have Uttle to remark regarding the sad acddent," says 
Mr. Whyta. " The two brothers had, but a few days before, 
left then* nsnal residence in Glenbervie, for the purpose of as- 
sisting in collecting and assor^g the flock of sheep intended for 
sale at the ensuing Cullew Market,* purposing to return after 
accomphshing that object. The fatal spot has from time imme- 
morial been known under the name of the Gripdyke, from the 

• Cull«« Pilr ii beld In Chi pirlih of OoRuli j, on ibt Uondi; btton Iba llUi Ool, inawllj. 
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circumstance of a dyke, or wall, having in former times -been 
reared there, with a view to prevent tlie flocks of highland black 
cattle, then customarily grazed in the glen during the summer 
and autumnal mouths, from coming down upon the inland pas- 
tures and cultivated lands. The place where they intended to 
cross the Mark is ao narrow that almost any person might easily 
effect the leap ; but the rocks are sloping on the opposite side, 
and when wet with the spray of the swollen stream are extremely 
slippery, and demand some care and dexterity on the part of the 
pedestrian. The sbepherds were quite in the habit of crossing 
there, and Archibald, being a^le and good at leaping, could 
have had no difficulty in clearing the distance ; but it is said, that 
from over confidence perhaps, he made the effort carelessly, with 
his hands in his pockets ; and thus losing his equilibrium, fell 
back into the rapid torrent, and was speedily carried over the 
fall into the gulf below — a black boiling abyss, or pot, where the 
chafed waters wheel in circling eddies round the sides of their 
rocky barriers. The distance trom the spot where he fell in to 
the edge of the precipice is so short, that David, had he reflected, 
could have had no hope of saving his life ; but, the impulse of 
affection disdaining cold calculation, he flung himself into the 
foaming stream, and E^iared the fate of his beloved brother I" — 
The following is the translation of the epitaph referred to : — 

" In memory of David Whyte, aged 28, and of liii jounsor brotlier, 
Archibald Wiitte, aged 18. 

" Ab the two brothers were proceeding to leap ncroM at a tpot whore 
the Mark, contracted hy craggj rooks on either tide Into a narrow and rapid 
torrent, anon ponrs headlong: o^er a high precipice into a deep eddying 
abyM, when the elder, haTing already crossed with faoility, perceived that 
his brother hod fallen into the impetaouB stream, urged by the impulse of 
holy aficction and by the vain hope of saving hia life, rnshed in heedlessly 
after him, and both lamentably perished togellicr, on the 27th of October, 
1820, in the glen (orvalley)of Mark, parieh of Lochlen, nnd county of Forfar. 

"To commemorate tbe premature death, aa well as the illastrinai ex- 
ample of motnal afieotion, the talents, the piety, and other excellent endow- 
ments which adorned the haplesi brotheri — Alas! so suddenly snatohed 
away from their weeping relatives ! — this monument was erected by their 
1>ercaTed and disconsolate father, James Wutte." 

The ashes of the late worthy Mr. Inglis, already referred to, 
also repose here, covered with a tablet and suitable inscrip- 
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tioD. To a benign and conciliatory diapositJOQ he added those 
of charity and benevolence ; and, when the wanderings of the 
disciples of EiHe Ochiltree were rather encouraged than prohi- 
bited, his house was a. well known and welcome resting place 
*' to all the vagrant trun," being situate at the south side of tlie 
great highland pass by Mount Keen to Deeside. Perhaps no 
minister ever approached closer to the beautiful description which 
Goldsmith has left of his father than the late Mr. Inglis ; and, 
although he enjoyed, in reality, more than "forty pounds a- 
year," it is questionable, when his many charities are taken into 
account, whether he had much more to defray the expenses of 
a large family ; but, alike with the hero of that inimitable poem — 

" Remote from towDS he rDoliiB gidly race, 
Nor e'er bad chang'd, nor wish'd to change, his place. 
Unskiirul be to faun, or seek for power, 
By doctrines faahion'd lo the varying hour : 
Far other aims his heait had Iparn'd to priip. 
More bent to raiio tl:o wretched than to rise." 

Nor was it alone the homeless wanderer, or " ruined spend- 
thrift," who had their claims so often and so liberally allowed by 
Mr. Inglis, whose kindness gave ao largely and generally, that 
his manse has been likened more to an inn thaii to a private resid- 
ence. He used to tell an amusing story of a gentleman who had 
come over the hill one day on horseback, when several pleasure 
parties were in the glen. The vehicles were, as usual, ensconsed 
around the manse, and the minister was amusing himself alone 
in the garden. Believing it to be a hoTiafide \sm, and Mr. Inglis 
the landlord, the traveller leapt from his nag, and called on his 
reverence to stable it upl No sooner said than done ; Mr. Inglis, 
who was as fond of a joke as he was generous of heart, led the 
animal to the stable ; and the rider having seen his horse " all 
right," entered the house and called for a dram. The minister, 
still acting as " mine host," brought the glass and big-bellied 
bottle, and good humouredly supplied the demand ; nor was it 
until the hour of his departure, when the bill was sought, that the 
stranger discovered his mistake, when his surprise may be better 
conceived than expressed I Many similar traits are told of the 
hospitality of this worthy man, who died in January 1837, and, 
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in the emphatic language of many of his parishioners, " the glen 
has never been Uke the same place since." 

Mr. Inglis' tomb also intimateB the death of a yoath who 
redded with him for Bome time, and who had spent a few of his 
earlier years in the navy. He was the son of General Hart of 
Doe-castle, Kilderry, Ireland, and died in 1836, at the early age 
of twenty-five. Hia brother and sister had made a journey to 
vimt him in Glenesk, and while resting at the Gannochy Bridge 
on their way thither, they accidentiJly received the melancholy in- 
telligesice of his death. On this sad occurrence, his brother wrote 
the Bubjoined verses, the first of which is engraved on the tomb. 
Since then, the affectionate hand which wrote the monody has 
also been gathered to its &thera, and, barring the kindly recollec- 
tion which many of the mountaineers have of him here lam^ited, 
nothing more ia known of the family in the district :— 

** For from hia Father'* home be rHl«, 

Cat off in early bloom ; 
Trasting to God, aad bia beheata, 
He lauk ioto Mbe Tomb. 

Reet tbee, m; Brotber, dealb ia aweet, 

When hope to ni maj be, 
Th&t friendi on earth, in Heaven meet. 

For bleat eternity. 

Tliy earth to mother CBrtb is gone. 

Beat then, my Brother dear ; 
Thy aoal to bleat abodca ia flown, 

And left Di weeping here. 

Farewell '. farewell ! ye moonlaina wild, 

Whieb compaaa him around ; 
Farewell, each spot on which he amil'd ; 

Farewell, yon streamlet's Mond !" 
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" The lilfli «^ a- lord Undii/* town 

Ad' Uis btrka kbit twlnKl bl> Udj'i bomr 
But, tboDgb bia power bu I>n Ibie gleni. 



Down to about tlie beginning of this century, the fine baronial 
remain of Inrermark Castle was !ti much the aame state of pre- 
servation as during the palmy days of the Lindsays, being entered 
by {I huge draw bridge, one end of which rested on the door sill 
of the second floor of the castle, and the other on the top of a 
strong isolated erection of freestone, which stood about twelve 
feet south of the front of the tower. This was ascended on Ih^ 
east and west by a flight of steps, and the bridge being moved 
by machinery, the house was rendered inaccessible at the will 
of the occupant. 

At the time alluded to, it was aurronnded by the old offices, 
which were tenanted by shepherds, while the main building was 
occupied by two maiden ladies, daughters of the last of the 
Gardens, who were sub-tacksmen of the estates while in the hands 
of the trustees of tfie York Buildings' Compwiy. Subsequently 
to the year 1723, the castle, as before said, was jointly occupied 
by Mr. Garden and the pariah minister until a manse was 
erected, after which, the former and his heirs were the sole 
tenants; but when the present church and manse were reared 
in 1803, the offices were torn down, and the tower completely 
gutted to assist in their erection. 

The foundations of many of the outhouses are yet traceable ; 
and, however much the dilapidations of 1803 are to be deplored, 
the m^ tower, though roofiess and sadly spoiled, is still a massive 
and imposing square structure of four stories in height. It 
stands on a rising ground on the banks of the Lee, distant from 
any tree or other protective feature, and, with the exception of 
the lint«ls of the door and windows, is wholly built of rough 
native granite, having the monotony of its architecture nicely 
relieved by a few well-proportioned windows of various sizes, 
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together with a circular doorway, aad fine turret, wUcb projects 
from the Bouth-eaat comer. 

The heavy door of grated iron, remarkable alike for its 
Btrength and BimpllcLty of workmanship, still graces the entrance, 
which is now reached by a flight of crazy stones. This gate is 
quite analogous in construction to that of Inverquharlty (which 
Alexander Ogilvy had special license from James VI. to erect in 
the year 1573), and, together with the remtuning iron work, is 
said to hare heen dug from the mines in the neighbourhood, 
and smelted at a place on the farm of Tarf^de, known by the 
name of Bonny Katie, where Lord Edzell had a smelting fur- 
nace. The only fioor in the building is that formed by the roof of 
the vault ; and the hearth of the drawing room, and some of the 
lesser fire places, with pieces of joists projecting here and 
there from the walls, are the only traces of old furnishings. The 
dark comfortless dungeon below, enlivened only by a faJnt 
gl imm er of light which peers through a few of those loop-holes 
common to the baronial remains of the period, is reached by a 
shattered st^, but presents nothing worthy of note. 

The tower derives its name from its proximity to the mouth of 
the river Mark,* to whidt, from existing traces of an old water 
track, it had once been closer ; and, from the remains of a fosse 
on the west aide of the hillock on which the castle stands, it is 
probable that it had once been moated. 

The real era of its erection is as much a matter of doubt 
as that of the Stirling Tower of Edzell, and nothing can he 
gathered from the manner of its architecture that tends in any 
way to imravel the mystery. Some suppose it to have been 
built in the sixteenth centm'y, and the late miuister fixes the 
year 1526 as the period, but does not cite any authority. Per- 
haps, however, this was the same building in which the ninth 
Earl of Crawford died : it certainly, at a later period, was one 
of the resorts of bis unfortunate grandson, when skulking from 
the pursuit of justice, for his inadvertant slaughter of Lord 
8p3'nie, and it is probable that its site had been that of previous 
strongholds, from the fact that it commands the important pass 
by Mount Keen to Deeside,t which, although unfitted for wheeled 
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conveyancee of any sort, was a pretty safe and convenient means 
of transit for the pillaging Cateraa, who, as is well known, sub- 
sisted by the practice of 

" the fiood old plan — ■ 
That they ahoald take vrho have the power. 
And they ihould keep who cao." 

Although the garrison of InTermark had tended greatly to 
diminish the number of these desperate invasions, it does not 
appear to have been altogether effectual, as yet attested both by 
record and tradition. In one of these inroads the Oateran is said 
to have carried off in triumph about the half of the cattle and 
sheep in the glen ; and, in attempting to regain them, no fewer 
than five of the Glenesk men fell in the struggle, while about a 
dozen were taken prisoners and earned to the distant home of the 
reaver, and only restored to their fi^ends on the payment of heavy 
ransoms. 

The lawless outrages of the son of the " Wicked Master," and 
of the Marq^uis of Montrose in these glens, and the sad results 
arising therefrom, have already been noticed ; and, although 
the inhabitants, according to two credible writers of the 
seventeenth century,* were a set of " weiil armed pretty men," 
■ who mustered so strongly, and fought so bravely, when the 
Cateran made their unwelcome visits, that " they seldom suffered 
any prey to goe out of their bounds unrecovered" — this does 
not appear to have been always the case, for when the Laird 
of !EMzeU mortified a grant to the reader or schoolmaster in 1659, 
be bound himself " that if it shall come to pass that ther be a 
general wwfafwn of the sfdd paroche of Loghlie he Hielanders 
or otherwise, that ther, and in that case," the Laird and his 
heirs were " obliigst to pay to the said reader the whole stipend 
year or yearies as the sam vastatione sail endure."t 

from AberdAlDfl to th« liuda of De^ an elowla. Tb« DjmfaA is llanqtlie £<daa, ifich Imjoi from 

fonr"! M.S., IflM-BJ, AdT. Lib., Coll. Aberd. und Bimff, p. 71. 

• Edvard'i DaKription oF Angiu in 1S7B. mi OobUrlooj'i Acct. a. \wa.—" Tha AngiuUna. 

I DocumoDt, quotad vx tup, p. 63. 
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Some of the^ tUsasters were recorded in the measured Btrains 
of rude loeal niinstrelsy, but all recollection of the verses have 
long since died away, and the following was written by a modem 
poet on hearing one of these traditiona related : — 

Motmtbattook, how dark is tbe oload on thy brow. 
How gratofal iU gloom to the vklls; below ; 
For tha hand of the reaTor haa smitten bo Hora, 
Tha days of oar moumiag will nerer be o'er. 
He came in the night — he boi taken and alain 
The wale of oar floDta, aod the flower of oar men ; 
The maideni, the widows, and orphans deplore. 
And tbe hollow wind murmnra — Iioahaber no more. 

Tbe fold DOW it allent, the ahieling i« still. 

No herd in the Tails;, no flook on the hill ; 

No gay flinging maiden a-milking the oows, 

No blithe whiitliag shepherd a-baghting the ewe*. 

The sward of Qleneffbek is shining in red ; 

The down of the thistle with crimsoD is dyed ; 

The bloom of tbe heather is steeping in gore, 

And tbe wild bee is humming — Ijochabor no more 1" 

But, according to the best historians, Uiis district was asso- 
ciated with other and more creditable transactions than the 
forays of Montrose and the Cateran. Dming the wars of the 
Scottish Independence, while Bruce was retiring southward with 
his army, after the capture of the castle of Inremess and other 
northern fortresses, his progress was intercepted here by Comyn, 
Earl of Buchan, on the 25th of December 1307. Tytler takes 
no notice of this orcnmstance, beyond the fact of Comyn being 
uded in his rising by the king's nephew. Sir David de Brechin, 
and Sir John Mowbray ; but Bndiaoan says that " when Bruce 
was come to the forest through which the river Esk falls down 
into the plains of Mems, Cumin overtook him at a place called 
Glenesk. Bruce, perceiving that the narrowness of the passages 
was advantageous to his men, being few in number, stood ready 
to fight, expecting his enemy. Cumin drew out his army 
at length, imagining that Bruce would be astonished at the sight 
of such a multitude ; but when he saw that he stirred not from 
the place, and being also constuons of the weakness of his men, 
he durst not draw them forth into a place of greater disad- 

• Lslng'i VtjMt Flanrsn, p. SS, Kcond sdittun. 
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vantage." Comyn, accordingly, found it advisable to sue for a 
tnice, whidi was granted to him on the taith of fais retiriug 
&(Ha tiie contest and becoming an obe^ent sabject ; while othere 
affirm, that on the approach of Bruce, Bacban's troopa imme- 
diately fled.* 

These warriors are locally said to have fought a bloody battle 
here, and the artJ£dal-looking caiins whidi lie scattered along 
the south-east side of Howan hill are called the graves of the 
shun ; and the name of ^e mountiun is smdto have had ita on- 
g^ in the adventure of that day, when, as the tradition nma, the 
' king rallied bis forces by calling out Row-in / 1 In the midst of 
these cairns, by the side of the old road across the hill, a 
lai^ whinstone, with the rudely incised figure of a cross, 
is pointed out, as that on which Bruce planted his standard ;f 
and another stone among the birks at Ardoch, bearing a few 
oblique lines, as that on which he sharpened hie sword after 
the engagement 1 

It is not improbable that the stone bearing a cross upon 
it may have been here in the days of Bruce, and long before, 
and may have been connected wi& St. Brostan'a religious esta- 
blishment, for " Droustie's Meadow " is at no great distance 
from the spot ; and as the stone has been removed from another 
part of the hill and placed in its present position within the 
memory of old inhabitants, it may have been brongbt originally 
from the " Meadow," or, perhaps, from the more distant site of the 
supposed primitive church at Dronatie. About the time of Bruce 
mid Comyn's alleged meeting here, the fowner was so seriously 
indisposed, that bis life was despaired of, and on all occasions ho 
avoided battle : for, instead of being able to mount a prancing 
charger, he was so weak that his soldiaiB had to carry him on 
a Utter, and he continued in that state down to the battle of Old 
MeUrum, which was fonght on the 22nd of May in the following 
year, when he defeated Buchan with great slaughter, and harried 
his possessions. Thus, every drcumstance cinnbineB to shew 
that the idea of Bruce having fought here has no fonndation ; 

• D&lrjinple'i Antul> of Scot, vol. It.p. 9e, edit. 1197; Tjtler'BHlst. orScoUi toL I. p. IBS; 
BnchBim, loL I. p. K», edit. VtW ; HoUuhnd'g Cbrantcls, vol. 1. p. tSS, sdlt. leofi. 

1 i. 1. "fill In.' esel. Jfobw, nrnna A "pi^di,'' and li quit* dMOriptlTe ol Romn Hill, 
itblcb hsi Diore ef & painted oliaracUr than tag of lu lellowi. 

1 rignred in iK»d.ent at md of lbL> Chapter. 
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and although elf-sliot or flint arrow heads, and other remains 
of early warfare, have occaaionally been found buried in these 
cairns, they must have belonged to heroes of earlier tiiq,ea tban 
thoae of Bruce, and to conflictB unrecorded. 

Next to these hiatorical incidents, those relating to the 
" minerals of gold, ulrer, brass, and tin," which were first dis- 
covered in the time of Sir David Lindsaj, are the moat remaik- 
able. Bo& Sir David and his brother Lord Memnuir, were 
anxious to ascertain the extent of these, and entered ao eagerly 
upon the work, that nuners were brought from Germany and 
other places, with the view of working them. Smelting bouses 
were erected in varioua^arts of the district, and the work was 
carried on with great spirit by a GJerman of the pugilistic name 
of Fechtenburg, whom Lord Menmuir strongly recommended to 
bis brother as l^ing " perfyt in kenning of ground and discovering 
of metals."* This happened in 1593-4, and it would appear that 
the work had been remunerative, for on the 12di of October 
1602, Sir David let bo Hans Ziegler " and his companions all and 
sundry the mines of gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, tin, and 
lead, and all other minerals (except iron and marmor) witlun dl 
the bounds of the barony of Edzell and Grlenesk " for the space 
of twenty-five years, fior whidi they were " thankfully to pay and 
deliver the fifth part of all and sundry the stdde metals of gold, 
silver, &c., whilk the'sud Hans, bis partners, shall happen to dig, 
hoik, work, and win out of the said mines ;"t and from that period 
down to the close of the seventeenth century, they were steadily 
wrought, with, at least, partial success ; for, after the lead was 
extracted, and the metal properly refined, some portions were 
foimd to yield a sixty-fourth part of silver.} 

These mines appear, however, though their fame had become 
so great that they were noticed in all topographical books of the 
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period, to have fallen into disuse daring the time of the last 
laird, and were not agtun wrou{^t until 1728, when the South 
Sea Company tried to find silver in the mine at Craig Soalea, 
but the overseer of the work being bribed, as the common tra- 
dition runs, the work was given over, as an irremunerative con- 
cern, and neither gold nor silver, nor mineral of any sort, save 
Ume,ha8 since been tried for. According to someaccounts,silTer is 
also to be found near the castle of Invermark ; and the still more 
precious metal of gold is said to abound in the Tarf, particularly 
at Gracie's Linn (a place so called from a person of that name 
having been drowned there), where it is sud to have been so 
plentiful at one time, that a lucky lad, in pasmig the ford, 
gathered his pockets fiill of it ! Iron also is said to abound here, 
as well as at Dalbog, and a vein of copper is said to be in an old 
quarry at Dalbrack, — ^yet, with all these temptations, and in the 
present rage for gold digging, even some of the inhabitants of 
Glenesk have shewn a preference for the distant mines of Aus- 
tria, and it is not now likely, without the revival of some such 
" bubble " as that of the South Sea, that those of Crlenesk will 
agiun be wrought. 



SECTION III. 

" The moDld«rine cM 
When ont tta* ku of BupentlUon tr 
Tottering upon Ibfl lardsot mcadowa. 



The historical and traditionary peculiarities of the bcautifiil 
valley of Glenmark, though few, are not unworthy of notice. One 
of these belongs to the history of the unfortunate young Edzell, to 
whom we have so often had occasion to allude, and who, while 
lurking among the fastnesses in this quarter, was unwarily sur- 
prised one day by his heartless relative, the Earl of Crawford, 
ani a band of followers. Being unarmed, he bounded from his 
pursuers with the speed of a roe, and making a desperate leap 
over a wild rocky chasm of the Mark, landed safe on the opposite 
side, and got within his castle long before his enemies could make 
up with him, some of whom, in their eagerness to catch him, are 
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Bfud to have missed footing, and been dashed to {neces over the 
predpice. Ever «nce the time of this adventore, the place has 
been known by the name of " £t^il'a Loup." 

This glen was as serviceable to some of the proscribed 
Jacolnte leaders of the " forty-five," as it was to young Edzell. 
Near the foot of Cunnaud Hill, a large tutaral cavity, with a 
small opening, i» still known aa " Bonnymune's Cave," and here 
the rebd laird of that title l<»ig contrived to evade his pursuers. 
The neig^bonrii^ iiirmer, and many of the inhabitants, not only 
knew that Balnamoon Tended there, bat made him tlieir welcome 
guest on all safe occasons, and, notwithstanding heavy Inibes, 
and the vigilance of spies, the place of his resort was never 
divulged. 

The then parish clergyman, however, who we have seen 
was the sworn enemy of Episcopacy, was osriul to tiiB reigning 
powers even in the degrading capacity of a public informer, and 
by his heartleraneSB, it is said, the enemy were put on the scent 
of this fatnons furtive. One cold rainy day, when he had gone 
to the &rm house to warm hims^, utd while sitting by the wide 
chimney of the Utdien, a party of soldiers eatroed the house 
in search of him, and the farmer, urging them to partake of his 
hoBpitali^, gruffly ordered Balnamoon, who was in the guise 
of a poor hind, and fiightened to move from the spot, to go 
and clean the byres, uid give place to the strangers. The hint 
was aufficient : Balnamoon moved from the kitchen as he best 
could, and betaking himself to his cave, was once more without 
their reach. He was ultimately arrested, however, but being set 
at liberty in consequence of " a misnomer," he re^ed to his 
family seat ; and, as long as he lived, shewed his gratitude to the 
worihj farmer of Glenmark, by making him bis familiar guest 
on all occasions when he came to the low country. 

" Johnny Kidd'e Hole," in the aune glen, is mainly remark- 
able as a natural curiosity, and is so exactly deaeribed by the 
industrious Mr. Edward of Mnrroes, that, although neariy two 
hundred years have elapsed, the description is yet good, and 
may be safely adopted. — " In the valley of the Mark," he 
writes, " four miles west from Innermarkie, there is a cave with a 
roof of stone, from the chinks of which there drops some water, 
which petrifies into a substance resembling crystal, of the form 
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of diaanonda, with three, four, and six ades." It is not known 
why tina hole received the homely name it now bears, — some aay 
it arose &om being the resort of a freebooter, and oUiers, of a 
shepherd, who bore the name. Be that as it may, however, in 
the same vicinity, and within the recollection of some living in- 
habitants, the rocking stone of Gilfamman was an entire and 
interesting object. There ts no trace of any so-called Drtiidical 
temple in thie gWi, but being near Droustie, the rocking atone 
may have had some effect, in those days when Christianity was 
seen throi^h an indistinct and narrow haze, of indacing St 
Drostan to settie in Qlene^. The atone waa well known in ihe 
ndg^bonrbood, and long considered an infallible disdoaer of 
foture events; but some mischievoua idlers having removed it 
from its magic pivot, it now liea a large unheeded block, at tiie 
foot of the mountaina. 

Of all so-called Druidtcal remains the rocking atonea are by 
far the moat wonderfiiL They are found in sequestered dells, 
and in the beds of rivers, but mostly on the tops or sides of 
moontaiuB, and are so exactly poised on two or three lesser 
stones, and about three or four feet from the ground, tiiat a 
touch with the finger, or a breatii of wind, aets iheia in motion. 
Sudi were the celebrated roi^ of Gygonia and Harpaaaa, men- 
tioned by Pliny and Ptolemy, both of which could be made to 
vibrate with the atalk of an asphodel, but could not be moved 
from their position by the combined force of many individual. 
" No evidences of ancient skill or of primitive superstitious rites," 
says tiie learned Dr. Daniel Wilson, " are more calculated to 
awaken our astonishment and admiration of their singular con- 
atmctors. There is so atrange a mixture of extreme rudeness 
and great mechanical skill in these memorials of the remote past, 
that they excite greater wonder and awe in tbe thoughtful mind 
tiian even the imposing masses incloFong the sacred area of Stone- 
henge or the drcle of Stennis."* 

gpecnmena of those extraordinary memorials are found in 
almost every known country, and uniformly bear names indi- 
cative of this singular property. In Phoenicia they are called 
BtBty-lia, i. e. " the moving or animated stones," and are attri- 
buted to the special fabrication of Ouranos, or Heaven. In Ire- 

• PrrhlalDiic Annnli nt SrotlAnd, p. 11T. 
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land, where eight of them are known to exiat, they are called 
cloch-cAriolhirj or " trembling stones ;"* while in England, and 
some parts of Scotland, they are denominated logan^tones, to 
which the Scottish word " shog^n " (the act of ebaking backward 
and forward) seems to he a synonym. Some good specimens are 
still in Tarions parts of Scotland — such as those at Kella, Beith, 
Kirkmichael, and Dron ; and, until the year 1843, the county of 
Angus possessed two excellent examples in addition to that of 
Giilfumman. These were in Uie parish of Kirriemuir, on the 
small estate of Hillhead, and, as may be supposed, were the com- 
mon resort of plodding antiquarians, and all lovers of national 
curiosities, while the inhabitants of the district looked upon 
tliem with all the veneration and wonder which the remains of a 
remote age involuntarily inspire ; but, unfortunately, those time- 
honoured monoliths are now no more, having been blown tojneces 
b^ gunpowder, and em^yed in building dykes and drains, at the 
laje period above noticed If 

There are many conjectures as to the use of these ringulsr 
monuments ; but the general belief is, that they were used for 
purposes of ordeal ; and Toland remarks, that the priests made 
the people believe that they only could move them, and that 
by a miracle, by which they condemned or acquitted the ac- 
cused, and often brought criminala to confess what in no other 
way could be extorted from them.t Mason, in hia excellent 
trt^edy of " Caractacus," where many of the prominent rit« of 
Druidism are beautifully detailed, remarks, in reference to the 
supposed power of the rocking stone — 

" It mOTea obaeqaioua to the gentleit toach 
Uf hfia vhoie breast ia pure ; but to a traitor, 

• WiniJrt»'«KoaewofOorli,p.27I. 

t Tb(H itona an tliiu dwirllwd In tbaNav StitliUoal Araoontof Fornuihlre (p. 119): 
•'On« of them li ■ block of KbiDitona, nearlj oral, and !■ thna feel three Inchn in bidght. nine 
ftetln lenElfa, aud four feel ten Inohei In breadlta. The other, of Untrathen porpbjrj, li two 
feet Id height, eight tent In length, and Die lett In braadth." 

t Bnddleaton't edIt.-Tolend, nho wai born In IdTH, [■ princlpallj known ai a deletlctil 
writer;bathlBHlelorTolibaDnildt,iThh;bvBi written In a Hrtei of letisn to Lord Holawortb, 
li conridend the beat aultaoritT on theiubjeet which hai hllherto appeand. Robert Hoddleeton, 

educated flrit at the Wallacehall Seminar; there, and anbHquentlj at the [Jnlfsnltj of Rdln. 
burgh, nbere he tSok Che degree of A.H. He wai eometlme emplaned as a tsBcber at Kirk. 
mlchaol, and wai appointed Pameblal Bchoolmaiter of Lnnan, to Forfarafalre, on the nth of 
Auguit l7Sa. He wai an Induitrioni writrT on anttqujtlei, and targe gontrlbutor to the Soot* 
Mngsilne of [he time, and died on the !T>h of Pebruiirj \9i\, aged W, teaviog ■ widow and 
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Though e'oQ a giftut't proMreas nerred bis arm, 
It afauids M fixed as Saowdon." 

But, the most tangible prehistoric remains in the dietrict are 
the " Stannin' Stanes," or, as they are more frequently termed, 
the Druidical circles of Colmeidlie. Stoneheiige, in Wilts, is 
well known to be the moat magnificent of those vestigia in Great 
Britain, there being no fewer than ninety-seven enormous stones 
ranged in circles, covering an area of nearly a hundred acres. 
All such relics hare been long indiscriminately called temples, or 
places of heathen worship ; but trom human remains being found 
within many of them, modem antiquarians suppose Aat they 
were rather used as primitive places of sepulture — an idea which 
the finding of stone cists within the now obsolete circles at 
Dalbog and at Ballowaie tends greatly to strengthen.* Still, 
it is probable that snch places may have been used for both 
purposes ; and this appears the more likely &om the fact, that 
in the early ages cemeteries gave rise to temples in other coun- 
tries, for Clemens observes that the tombs of the Athenians were 
the origin of all their churches, and that the first place of worship 
in the Acropolis of Athens was the sepulchre of Cecrops, 

A want of uniformity in the size and constmction of these 
circles is also urged against the idea of their having been temples ; 
but this scarcely seems tenable, for, apart trom the obvious 
fact, that churches had been constructed in early times as they 
are at present to suit the tastes and number of the population, 
Socrates of Constantinople, the continuator of Eusebius' church 
history, shews that the primitive christians were less fastidious 
in the rearing of their churches than modem writers would have 
us believe, for he says that even the altiu* of the great church 
of Antioch was placed, not in the east end of the fane, as was 
then usual, but in the western parts.f And, that these circles, 
have, in some instances, been places of worship, b so far 
favoured by the name, and the associations of that under review. 
Colmeallie seems a corruption of the Gaelic Kilmeallie, which 
means " the kirk or cell on a small eminence," an idea which is 
corroborated by " the kirk shank," " the kirk hill," and"thekirk 
bum " — names which the lull on the north, and the site of the 
stones, and the neighbouring rivulet still bear; but no sepulchral 

•Nair8Ut.Aecl. ofForlin. par. SlracaUirs; tee alio p. 11 of thli toL t Ub. t.,i!.S1. 
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remains, Buch as those which were found at Dalbog and BaUownie 
BO for as ve can leara, have ever been fonnd within them. In 
the hollow ground, however, on the eaat ude, a circnlar pateh 
of from four to dx yards in breadth, was accidently discovered 
some years ago in the middle of a gravel hillock, and found to 
contain a quantity of black eartli to the depth of about four feet. 
This depont was artificial, and being found useful in improving 
the thin soil on tiie &rm, the tenant had the whole of it carried 
away for top dresaing, and near the bottom of the pit some 
vestiges of charcoal were found ; but there was no trace of human 
bones, either calcined or otherwise, or of any sort of buildii^. 

The circles of Colmeallie are of the common concentric kind, 
and the outer encloses an area of forty-five by thirty-^x feet, 
and condsts in all of from fifteen to twenty stones, including 
three large slabs in the centre, which are supposed to have 
formed the ^tar. Some of the boulders are of great size and 
weight, and, with the exception of three, are all prostrated or 
mutilated. Those standing are each pretty nearly five feet four 
indies above ground ; one of them is three feet nine broad, 
another two feet three, and the third about one foot eight 
inches. At thickest, they are respectively thirteen, fourteen, and 
twenty inches. The largest lies on the ground, and is nine feet 
five inches long, by seven feet five broad. Others of nearly equal 
dim^isiona with the erect stones are built into the adjoining 
dyke, and another is so high and strong as to form the centre- 
support or pUlar of a cart shed. Although these circles are 
erroneously described in the New Statistical Account (where they 
are stated as being almost complete), many old people remember 
of them being more entire than they are now ; but the late 
tenant was one of too many who saw no use in going a little 
distance for building materials when he could get them at his 
door, however revered or valuable ; and, as his Gothicism was 
either unknown to, or unheeded by his landlord, one stone after 
another disappeared in whole, or was blown to pieces, as circum- 
stances required. 

It is worthy of remark, that on the opposite side of the river, 
nearly equi-distant from the sites of the circles of Colmeallie uaA 
Dalbog, a farm still bears the significant cognomen of the 
B(mnnac^ or Ranach, which Uterally means " a songster or re- 
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dter." The bard is well-known to hare been an important 
peTBon^e in Druidical establishmentB, imd whether the Rannach 
had been named from being the residence of an Ossian, or from 
any Mmilar reason, it is a carious coincidence that a place of tMs 
name should occur near two so-called Druidical circles, and in a 
district where the' appellations are ahnost uniformlj' traceable to 
natural causee. 

About the year 1830, whDe the tenant of Femybank was 
levelling a hillock in the haugh betwixt the farm house and the 
Powpot Bridge {about two miles north-west of Colmeallie), he 
removed a number of stones varying in hmgbt and breadth from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches. They were ranged singly and in 
a circle at short distances from one another, and enclosed an area 
of about twelve feet in diameter. On trenching down the knoll, 
the encircled part (unlike the rest of the haugh, which was of a 
gravelly soil), was found to be composed of fine black earth, but 
on removing several cart loads, operations were obstructed by 
a mass of stones, which occupied much the same apace and 
form as the layer of earth. Curiosity prompted the farmer to 
continue his labours farther ; but after dicing to the depth of 
three or four feet and finding stones only, he abandoned the work 
in despair, without finding anything worthy of notice. Since 
then, several pieces of old warlike instruments, both in the 
shape of fiint arrow heads and stone hatchets have been found 
in ^e same haugh, and so late as 1851, a spear head made of 
iron, and about fifteen inches long, was also discovered. Had 
this cfum been thoroughly searched (it being of a similar con- 
struction as that of Balrownie, which will be noticed in a sub- 
sequent Chapter), it is probable that some traces of sepulture 
might have been fqnnd. It is also worthy of notice — whether as 
relating to the use of the circles at Colmeallie, or to other cir- 
cumstances — that a passage across the river, near the site of this 
hillock, is called "the Kilford," or Kirkford, and " the Kilford 
Pool " is also near by. 

A hillock close to Fernybank, on the south-east side of the 
Modlach hill, is yet known as " the Coort-hill" (perhaps an 
abbreviated form of the meaning of the large hill of Mcdlagh, 
i. e. " the law, or hill of the court of justice "), and may have 
been So named from the baron's court having assembled there. 
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A little to the northward, near the present mill-dam of Aucheen, 
a stone coffin was found nearly thirty years ago. It was about 
four feet long, composed of rude slabs at the top, sides, and ends, 
but contained no tangible trace of human remains, A bronze 
celt, ornamented with the herring-bone pattern, was got in the 
stmuner of 1849 in the well at Colmeallie ; and some years ago, 
in the kiln hillock of Dalforth, in the same vicinity, at the depth 
of three or four feet in the gravel, human remains were dis- 
covered, with the skull and thigh bones pretty entire ; but minus 
all trace of stone or other coffin. The thigh bones were carried 
off by some of the over curious, and the skull, to which some hair 
adhered at the time we saw it, is still preserved in the locality. 

El&hot, or flint arrow heads, are found in great plenty 
throughout the whole district, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the "Monk's Pool;" but stone hatchets or " thunderbolte," 
as they are popularly termed, are rare. Still, during the summer 
of 1852, a line specimen of these was turned up in the East 
Ward field on M^s of Edzell. It is made of a tough bluish- 
grey stone, has never been much used, is rather thicker than 
usual, and about six inches long, and coated with a whitish 
sabstance not unlike pure size-colour. An earthenware pot was 
also found on this farm a few years ago, containing an imm^ise 
quantity of coins, prindpally of silver and copper, and wholly 
belonging to the mints of Mary and James. 

A great many iragments of ijrttems, or handmills, have been 
found in almost ail parts of Edzell and Glenesk, but those 
which have been gathered on the farm of Mains of Edzell 
are by far the finest, and perhaps the largest specimens yet 
found. No fewer than nine of these curious relics have been pre- 
served by Mr. Wyllie, the tenant of Miuns, some of which are 
in the best and most advanced state of manu&ctnre, while others 
are of the rudest or most primitive sort. These were principally 
gathered on the hill of Drummore (which has already been 
alluded to as presenting evidence of having been peopled in old 
times), and vary in size Irom about seventeen to twenty inches in 
diameter ; and one of them, which is of native granite, had 
been, at least, two feet when in its original state, for although 
broken, it is yet about two feet by nineteen inches. With few 
exceptions they are pretty entire, and mostly all contain, not only 
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the hole for inserting the pin by which the atone was moved, but 
also that into which the com was dropped. The last-men- 
tioned spedmen is perhaps peculiar in this respect, as the centre 
hole bears evidence, on the under side, of having been protected 
hy a piece of wood or iron wiUi four tongues. It need scarcely 
be said that qttema are considered the moat ancient of all domestic 
pieces of furniture, and were made of stone, even in the time of 
the PatriarchB. Dr. Wilson is of opinion that in our own comitry, 
prior to the introduction of stone for the grinding of com, that 
the mill had been fashioned of oak,* but no example of this sort, 
BO far as we are aware, has ever been found in our district. 



SECTION IV. 



Now that the leading features of the ancient history of Olenesk 
and Edzell have been shewn, a brief epitome of some of the 
topographical peculiarities of the North Esk, from its somx:o to 
the Gannochy Bridge, may not be unacceptable, since that river 
runs through the whole length of these parishes. 

Notwithstanding that more than a century wid a half has 
elapsed since the great family of Lindsay ceased to own these 
important districts, their name, as we have seen, is yet fa- 
miliarly associated with both, and, although the physical aspects 
of the country have perhaps undergone greater change within 
these hundred years than during the hah" thousand they were 
under the Lindsay sway, there is no reason to believe that 
the course of the river has been materially altered since the 
times when the andent lords and ladies of Grlenesk and Edzell 
bounded along its banks in chase of " the deer and the roe." 

Nothing is more striking in the general aspect of Glenesk 
than the scantiness of sylvan adornment. With the exception 
of several indigenous patches of birks, and a few cultivated 
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Strips of firs, scattered here and there, the whole stretch of the 
Glen, from the woods of The Bum northward, may be eaai to 
owe its endre beauty to the grandeur and magnificence of lofty 
heath-clad mounttuns. Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, however, the scene was more inviting, for then the 
forest was large, and the whole Grlen abounded with "great 
plentie <^ wood."* Nay, even a century later, the hills around 
the venerable tower of Invermai^ were covered with oaks and 
pines, and the castle bad fine approaches shaded by stately 
beecheB.-!- While, on the south-east side of the hill of Drun),^ 
which once bore abundant crops of com, the ridges are barely 
discernible, and, beyond the occasional presence of the careful 
shepherd and forester, and the fleecy flocks, wluch luxuriate 
over an ample pasturage, little ugns of human industry are 
perceptible. 

But it is pleasing to know, that these wilds will soon 
present something of the stirring and lively a^ect which th^ 
bore in the palmy days of the Lindsays, a spacious shooting 
lodge, composed of rough native rock, being about to be reared 
by the present worthy representative of the house of Fanmure, 
whose ancestors (exclusive of the long and fatal interregnum 
which followed the luckless forfeiture of "sixteen"), have been 
lords of this large and interesting Glen for nearly a centuiy, 
The building, which is just about to be commenced, is in the 
fine picturesque and pointed style of old English architectnre ; 
and, while harmonising beautifully with the huge piles of sur- 
rounding cliffs, will also form a pleaaing contrast to the fine 
towering ruin of Invermark Castle, in whose immediate vici* 
nity the lodge is to be erected. The whole of the north- 
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western part of the Glen is also to be thrown into a deer forest, 
which wiU unite with the eztenaive preserves of his Boyal High- 
ness Prince Albert and the Earl of Airlie on the nortli and west, 
and with those of the Marquis of Huntly on the north-east, 
thereby forming one of the finest and most extensive sporting 
fields in Great Britfun. 

As a matter of course, these alterations will tend greatly to 
depopulate the Glen, the number of whose inhabitants, within 
these fifty years, has decreased with great rapidity. Glenlee 
and the Bridge of Lee, for instance, which, together with Glen- 
effock, were deemed so valuable in old times as to form a part of 
the terce of the Duchess of Montrose,* are now places of apparent 
insignificance, and almost wholly used for Uie pasture of sheep: 
At a much later period than that referred to, however, more 
than ten families lived on each of these places for one that has 
done so for many years past, as evinced by the ruins of cot- 
tages, and of many fertile patches 

" where oaoa the garden amil'd, 
And Biill, where many a garden flow'r grow* wild." 

The old hamlet of Glenlee is now only traceable in its 
.scattered ruins, and the last of its inhabitants, who was known 
by the familiar name of Johnnie Chrdon, and died during the 
summer of 1852 (although of little more tiian half a century's 
standing in Glenesk), remembered the time when Glenlee 
was the largest dachan in the parish. It was from the decline 
of the population of this, or the upper part of the Gleu, that the 
parish church was removed to Its present site ; and now, although 
fifty years have only elapsed, the population has been so reduced 
in the district of luvermark, that both the church and school are 
as inconveniently situated for the great mass of the people as 
they were of old, when they stood more than a mile to the 
northward. 

But, notwithstanding that the face of nature has been so 
materially changed here, both as regards its agricultural and 
populated features — though the place which knew a long race 
of humble retainers now knows them no more, and many of the 
farms which lay along the banks of the river are so completely 

• Act* Dam. Cuncil., M»r 1, 1189, 
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incorporated with others, that their very names are only traceable 
in the national records, and the repOBitoriea of thwr noble owner, 
— still, as previously said, the course of the North £sk, so far as 
known, has undergone but little change. This, the giant river of 
Angus and Meams is exclusively a stream of the former county, 
both by birth and affiliation, so to speak, until it enters the woods 
at The Bum, from which point until its efflux into the G-ermAD 
ocean, It forms the boundary betwixt those shires. 

It rises amongst the mounttuns of Lochlee, and the Unich 
and the Lee are its original tributaries. The former, rising seven 
or eight milea south-west of the Loch, and the latter from four 
to five miles north-west, are both united immediately under the 
aorthemmoBt ridge of the fine picturesque mountain of Oraig- 
maakeldie and are known from thence, for a distance of nearly 
four miles, by the common name of The Lee. 

The Unich, as its name implies, has a hurried, bustUng 
motion ; and the most of its course, from the Falls northward, is 
peculiarly wild and rocky. The Falls are from forty te fifty 
feet in height, and form a pretty highland cataract ; but, like 
other pm:ts of the Grlen, they are destitute of sylvan accessories, 
and BO completely removed from all human dwellings, and shut 
out from the view of every thing, save the blue canopy of heaven, 
by high terrific mountfdns, that the locality seems, as it were, 
the extreme of Creation's boundless architecture. 

The track of the Lee has a more friendly aspect than that of 
the Unich, and, as it tumbles from the north-east shoulder of 
the Eagle Craig into the green valley, presents many pretty 
cascades. A little below the junction of these rivers, on the 
south, and about four hundred feet above their channel, the 
immense bason-shaped cavity, scooped fr^>m the very heart of 
Craigmaskeldie, is a natural curiosity of some interest, particu- 
larly to the angler, from its abounding with a scarce sort of trout 
called cAor, similar to those found in the lake of Winander-Mere 
in Westmoreland, and which, in Walton's time, were supposed to 
be peculiar to the latter place. This is the site of Carlochy, whose 
beautiful little lake sleeps, as it were, in the bosom of this immense 
and ru^ed mountain, in much the same way as that of tiie 
more famous Lochnagar ; and although the grandeur of Carlochy 
has been unsung, and the cliffs less elevated than those of Loch- 
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nsgar, it is not altogether destitute of romantic assodations. 
Here, if the curious traveller baa courage to eocounter the glis- 
tening adder, and patience to scramble over huge tablets of rock, 
he may stumble upon the narrow entrance to a dark recess, 
called Gryp's Chamber, where a notorious reaver of that name is 
said to have dwelt for many years, carrying on a system of law- 
less and nocturnal plunder. It is a long, dark, and gloomy 
cavern, with a large stone in the middle, which was used by the 
infatuated occupant as a table. Another ill-fated spot bears the 
name of the Bride's Bed, and so called, it is said, because of a 
young and blooming bride having lost her life there in crossing 
the hills from Clova — whether by unfair or accidental means has 
not been recorded ; 

" But Btill, at the d&rkioine hoor oF night 
When lariil phantoms Hy, 
A haptesa bride in weeds of white 
Illumes the lake and sky !" 

Passing Inchgnmdle, the Loch, the old kirk, and the Monk's 
Pool, the fine mountain torrents of the Mark and the Branny* 
unite with the Lee a little below the new parish church, and 
form the head of the KoBTH Esk, by which appellation the 
stream. is henceforth known for the whole length of its course. 

The river Mark, which has ita principal rise from the Black 
hill of that name, is by far the finest specimen of a mountain 
torrent within the whole boundary of the parish, and traverses a 
distance of ten or twelve miles through a singularly romantic 
valley, which presents, in many places, a terrific wildness scarcely 
surpassable, and in others, flat and undulating swards of the 
richest grass. This valley, as already seen, is also worthy of 
note, on account of its historical and traditional associations ; and 
about the time that the district was erected into an independent 
parish, the bridge near the old castle " was built on general 
contributions, chiefly by the parishioners,"! aad is yet a good 
substantial and rather picturesque iabric, Droustie, the sup- 
posed site of St, Droatan'a ministry, now occupied by the 
minister's house, is, withal, a snug and finely situated place ; 
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but once upon a time — indeed down to the era of the erection of 
the present manse — it was the busy, and, to the weary traveller 
betwixt and Deeside, the welcome scene of an alehouse, which 
occasionally iumished a little businesB for the parochial courts, 
as, in more caeea than one, instances are recorded of several 
members of both sexes having beraa admonished and fined by the 
minister for dipping too deep in the nut brown ale,* Whether 
the celebrated bard of "The Minstrel" had ever partaken of 
the good things of the place, cannot be affirmed ; but in bis 
poetical address to his old li-iend Boss, after complimenting him 
OQ the superiority of his poem of " Helenore," Beattie takes 
occasion to speak of the inn in the following manner : — 

" Bat ilkft Meam* and ADgui bairn 
Th; tales and eangi b; heart (hall learn ; 
And obieli eliatl cnmo fnia jont Ibe Cnirn- 

o'-MnQnl, right voustir. 
If Ron will bo BO kind as share in 

Their pint at 2}roiutj/ .'" 

The Ilffock, which tombles down a beantifiil glen on the south 
side of the river, about a mile below the head of the North Esk, 
is the only tributary of that stream until it receives the copious 
waters of the Tarf. The Tarf, apart from Mark, is the most con- 
siderable river in the Grlen, and rising from the hill of Cat, skirts 
the Eowan on the east, and is augmented in its descent by the 
bum of Tennet, by which glen there is a good pass to Charleton 
of Aboyne.f Tarf is quite a mountain stream, and from the 
rapidity with which it swells, is perhaps the most dangerous in 
the parish ; and it is believed, from the frequency of the floods, 
that much, if not all, the precious metal, for which it b stud to 
have been so famous at one time, has been swept away. During 
the celebrated deluge of 1829, it rose so high that the stone 
bridge, which (according to the quaint entry by Mr. Bobs in the 
Pariah Register) was erected for the purpose of allowing the 
poor "to pass and repass in quest of their living," and for 
people " coming and going to and from the church," being neither 
capacious enough to allow the water free exit, nor sufficiently 
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strong to withstand its pressure — bent and fell in twain before 
the torrent, as if it had been a friul wooden fabric. Prior 
to the yielding of the bridge, the lower floor of the parsonage 
and the fields in the neighbourhood were inundated to a con- 
siderable depth, and here, as in other quarters, the damage done 
to property was immense. 

At Tarfside, now the only hamlet in the parish, are situate the 
Episcopal chapel, school, and parsonic, all of which are remark- 
able for their neat aad tidy appearance. The parsont^e is 
surrounded by thriving belts of firs; the nicely kept garden 
contains many choice and valuable specimens of floral riches, and 
the place seems altogether a paradise of peace and comfort The 
sdiool, which was established here by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of Christian Knowledge so early as the year 1760, is also 
at this place, as is that belonging to the Free Church, It is 
also the seat of the merchant, the shoemaker, the tiulor, and 
innkeeper, and the haven of the weekly carrier to and from 
Brechin. But the most conuderable building here is that of the 
Mason Lo^e — a house of two stories, in the under flat of which 
the Society's school is taught. This branch of the ancient 
fraternity of free masons b known as St. Andrew's Lodge, and 
was constitated in due masonic style by a deputation from St. 
James' Lodge of Brechin, with the late Lord Panmure at their 
head, on the 22nd of June 1821. Li honour of this institution, 
a square tower of about twenty feet in height was erected on 
the top of Modlach hill, to which the brethren walk in a body 
on the annual feast of their patron siuut. 

A little to the eastward of the hamlet of Tarfside, an interest- 
ing and beautiful range of indigenous wood, called the Birks of 
Ardoch, form a pleasing contrast to the general bareness of the 
scene, amongst which a few neat cottages are perched. The 
most attractive of these is the lately erected Retreat, or summer 
residence, of Ilcar- Admiral Wemyss. From this point to Mill- 
den the road becomes pretty steep, particularly as it approaches 
the latter place ; bat within these twenty years it was still more 
80, for instead of winding alongst the side of the Modlach, it led 
directly over the top of It, as it did over that of Bowan, on both 
of which many unfortunate travellers lost their lives in snow 
storms. It was mmnly with the laudable view of lessening the 
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□umber of these calamities that the maaonic body erected " St. 
Andrew's Tower," and had receases formed at the baae of it, 
where benighted or storm-bound travellera could reat in com- 
parative safety. The knowledge of such a shelter, and an 
attempt to gam it eooa aft«r the erection of the tower, occasioned 
one of the most melancholy of the many sad ' occurrences of 
which the Glen has too often been the theatre. 

The incident referred to, which happened on the 27th of 
January, 1827, was this : — the late Rev. Mr. Jolly, accompanied 
by Miss ^Catherine Douglas, a daughter of the hurd of Brigton, 
went to celebrate a wedding at Mill of Aucheen, distant four or 
five miles. It was a fine placid day when the mimstcr and hie 
companion left the parsonage for the bouse of joy and merriment, 
and danger seemed far away. After the ceremony was per- 
formed, however, the sky suddenly assumed a threatening aspect, 
and the minister and Miss Douglas itxik then- departure home. 
As they proceeded, the snow, which had been only a partial drift 
before, soon fell so thick and fast that their path became covered, 
and the unfortunate pair got bewildm^. — Sometimes they 
fancied they heard the merry strains of the vioKn in the bouse 
which they had long before left; at other times they could 
descry faint gleams of light peering from some lonely cottage 
window ; and, in their anxiety to grasp at the leaat shadow of 
hope, they wandered on 

" From hill to dole, till uiare and more astray ;" 

and the lady, becoming quite fatigued, and b^iimibed with biting 
cold, fell senseless on the snow, and ere long became 

" a atiffen'd oorae ! 
Stretcli'd out, and blcootiitig in the Doitbera blaat." 

She expired in the arms of her venerable fi-iend, who continued 
to feel her pulse until it ceased to beat, and, when discovered 
by the people who had gone in search of them, Mr. Jolly was so 
enfeebled by cold and exhaustion that he could not posably have 
survived much longer. 

The long dreary mountain of Mediae^ is skirted on the 
south-east by the water of Turret, which has it« source in the 
springs of Mount Battock, or " the hill of groves." This stream 
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has much of the ragged peculiaritiee of the rivers already noticed, 
and is the boundary line of the pari^es of Iiochlee and Edzell. 
On the east, or Edzell aide of the Turret, between Uie bridge 
and the Eak, the plain comfortable shooting' lodge which was 
built by the late Lord Fanmure stands on a rising ground, sur- 
rounded by some thriving trees, and here his kte Lordship de- 
lighted to spend the summers of his latw years, and converse with 
hk tenantiy, ae he did of yore, when he wandered incog, through 
his princely poBsessions. Of those wanderings many humorous 
stories are told, but of these a single incident may suffice. One 
cold and rainy evening, habited as a gaberlunzie, he entered a 
cottage and begged for quarters, and having a homely welcome 
from the tenant, a lone old woman, who sat spinning at a crazy 
wheel, he seated himself by the side of her iU-fumiahed ingle, 
and soon made himself acquainted with her circumstances, which 
ho found to be lar from affluent. He then began to ^-umble 
about the " weeness of the fire," at which the good dame, aware 
of tiie old proverb, that " beggars shouldna be choosers," was a 
little surprised, and assured her guest that she -had no more fiiel 
in the house. On this he grew wroth, and seizing the spinning 
wheel, exdmmed, " I'll soon make fuel," when, in spite of all 
her exertions and entreaties, he stuffed " the rock an' wee pickle 
tow" into the flame, and heaping the broken body and limbs of 
the wheel over all, spread a degree of light and warmth through- 
out die cottage to which it had been a stranger for many a long 
year. The poor woman, as may be supposed, was in great 
distraction at the loss of her " bread-winner," but when her guest 
had wanned himself to his heart's content, and become tired of 
listening to her lamentable vociferations, he succeeded in turning 
her vituperation into praise, and her mischievous guest was 
ever ai^r the theme of her grateful heart. 

The so-called Druidical remains of Cohneallie have already 
been described, as well as the historical associations of the castle 
of AuchmuU. It may, however, be observed, that though the 
foundations of this fortallice are barely traceable, the picturesque 
situation of the white-washed farm house — the nigged channel of 
tiie stream— the nice garden stretching towards the bum — the 
bridge and old roofless mill— are objects of peculiar interest and 
beauty. Before the erection of the bridge which now spans 
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the bum of Auchmnll, the Glenesk road lay near the North 
Esk — indeed, it aknost skirted ita banks at this part, and mach 
fJdrmishing parsed between the lurd of The Bunt and the 
people in the Glen b^ore the old track was changed, part of 
which went through what are now The Bum poliuea. 

Mr. Shand, the then proprietor, attempted to effect his pur- 
pose without conBulting the Glenesk folks, wno, of course, were 
deeply interested in the matter ; and, by way of reprisal, they 
DO sooner saw one week's work completed thtm they went under 
night and destroyed it, so that before he could make progress 
with his improvwnent, he had to agree to defray the greater part 
of tlie expenses of the new road and bridge, to which he had 
previously relused to contribute.* Opposite the bum of Auch- 
muU, but almost lost to the view (^ the traveller on the north 
side of the river, are the bridge and bum of Murran, tbe vicinity 
of which is, perhaps, the most romantic part of the whole North 
Esk, not even excepting the locality of the Gannochy Bridge. 
Nothing can surpass the grandeur of the ma^ive rocks at this 
place, which, apart trom the surrounding birks of Cameskcom, 
are shaded by a cluster of other trees of great effu%ence and 
beauty, while » roofless cot^house near the end of the bridge 
greatly enriches the scene, and tuiconBciousIy suggests tbe pre- 
sence of some "auldMause," 

" that for sma' price 
Can cast ber cantrips an' gi'e B^e adries, 
Can orercaat the night, an' oload the moon. 
An' mak' the de'ils obedient to hor croon !" 

Within a mile-and-a-half of Auchmnll, tbe North Esk enters 
the woods of The Bum, and, as before said, becomes the boundary 
betwixt the counties of Angus and Meams. It has hitherto 
traversed solely the property of Lord Panmure, and, as it now 
divides these shires, so does it the possessions of that nobleman 
on the west, from those of Major M'Inroy on the east, and 
sweeps along a course of several miles, which, for extent of 
rugged wildness and sylvan beauty, surpasses anything betwixt 
and the famous Hall of Ossian. It would be idle to attempt a 

■ The hridge Wn ttali iBKriptlgn :— " 1«M ; HnUt hy the HoiiraraWs WitiiAM Minii 

Bridge and Road one bundrcd g.ilneii, u a marti ol bii FilcriJshiii for hli .NcigUboun in Ibe 
Waterilde nua aJcD«li.-Q. D.B. ; J, A. ^dlf.° 
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description of " the dread m^r'"fic6i^<'6 " of *^8 scene ; but we 
cannot help observing, that of all its points, apart from the 
above, none is perhaps more strikingly romantic than that at its 
entrance of the woods a little above the Dooly Tower, and just 
below the biim of Murran. Here the water ia confined into a 
very narrow space, by a great mass of clay slate roti, to which 
the ceaseless action of the river has imparted so fantaaHc and 
picturesque forms that they seem to grow, as it were, out of the 
channel, in a flat-sided, conical form, with sharp sword-like 
points, rising from thirty to forty feet above the river, and in 
snowy &osty weather have quite the appearance of so many ice- 
bergs in miniature. One of the cli^, on the west side, is 
enriched by a fine vein of jasper, which stretches down the whole 
depth of the cliff, varying from about one to twelve inches 
in breadth.* 

The North Esk is believed to have overflowed the lands of 
The Bum in ancient times, and evidences yet remain, both in the 
quahty of the soil and in the appearance of the neighbouring 
lands, to prove the truth of this. Down to about the year 1780, 
when Lord Adam Grordon bought The Bum, the now beauti^ly 
ornamented and wooded banks of the Esk, together with the 
lands, were almost destitute of trees or shrubs and of all sort of 
cultivation. No sooner, however, bad bis Lordship acquired 
possession, than the work of improvement began to manifest it- 
self — the barren heath was removed, and means employed to 
render it available for the production of crops. A fine spacious 
mansion-house was reared, and excellent gardens and extenuve 
plantations laid out. Nay, the hill and banks on the opposite side 
(the property of Lord Panmure), were made available by Iiord 
Adam for beautifying purposes, and these he covered with planta- 
tions to the extent of about ninety acres, from which, of course, he 
was never to reap the slightest pecuniary advantage. It has in- 
deed been well said, that " there is perhaps not another instance of 
such a disinterested disposition to ornament a country as Uiis by 
Lord Adam Gordon," who, in less than a score of years " cre- 
ated a desert into an Arcadian grove l"t 

• For ■ Icnithdocd and miDiila deurtptlon oTtlie geologlcBl Tirletiei of the chanaal of the 
Korlh BBh, Jtc, He CoLoiisI Imrle't paper in toI. « dT thflTrtniBncdoiii arthsBoialSocleiyor 
Etlinburfh. 

i Bobei'tHtn'e Asrli'ultuial t^uney of KlncordiHOIIilre. 
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The road by the Gannochy Bridge divides the properties of 
TheBumandAmhall, both of which, under the deeigiiatioa of the 
latter, formed a barony belonging the noble house of Sontheak 
down to a comparatively recent date, and some mementoes of 
the occupancy of that family are yet visible on a sculptured stone 
at the Chapelton of Amhall, aa well as in some parts of the 
old mansion house.* It was from the grandfather of the pre- 
sent baronet of Southesk that Lord Adam Gordon aa3 Mr. 
Brodie purdwaed The Bum and Amhall ; and, on the death 
of his Lordship in 1801 Mr. Brodie added The Bum lands to 
Amhall, and continued the improvement so ably begun by his 
brave and iUustrious predecessor. Since then, both estates 
have been under one proprietor, and Mr. Brodie was succeeded by 
his only child, the Duchess of Gordon, who disposed of her patri- 
mony in 1814 to Mr. Shand, a West India merchant, from whose 
trustees the estates were purchased by Major M'Inroy. 

The vicinity of the Gannochy Bridge (on the Edzell side of 
which a fine shooting lodge is now being erected), has long been 
an object of admiration to the lovers of sublime and romantic 
scenery, the picturesque vista from which, both up and down the 
river, particularly after raiua, can scarcely be overrated ; and 
here the language of Thomson is peculiarly applicable — 

" Nor can the tortured wave here find repose : 
But, raging still amid the ahaggj rooks, 
Now flaahsB o'er the KKttered fragmeatB, dow 
Aslant the hollowed ebaaoel rapid darts ; 
And falling fast from gradnal slope to slope, 
With wHd infracted course, and lessen'd roar. 
It gains a safer bed, and st«als, at last. 
Along the mazes of the quiet Tule." 

The Bridge was originally built of only half its present width, 
in the year 1732, and at the sole expense of Jamea Black, then 
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QLENESK — GANNOCHY BRIDGE. 103 

tenmit of tlie adjoiuiug farm of Wood of Edzell ; and in 
1795, it was widened by the late Lords Adam Gordon and Fan- 
mure. The traditional origin of thia remarkable Bridge, aa pre- 
served bj Black's relatirea, is nearly as romantic as the ^te of 
tbe Bridge itseF. This worthy man, who had no family, was 
understood to be wealthy, and, as his neighbours had often ex- 
perienced the inconvenience of romid-about roads, and the dan- 
gerous fords of the North Esk, and w^e aware at the aametime 
of his weak side and heavy purse, they adopted the wily scheme 
of monkish invention, which induced the farmer to confer this 
great and lasting boon upon the district. During the winter 
of 1731, when several lives were lost in the river, the spirit of 
one of those unfortunate individuals is said to have called upon 
him three successive nigJUs, and implored him to erect the Bridge, 
and save farther loss of life I Unable to find peace of mind, or 
to withstand the injunction of his nocturnal visitor, his humanity 
gave way, and he set to his piona work, and had the Bridge 
erected at the very spot wMch the spirit pointed out I 
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CHAPTER III. 



iLet1)not and Kabar. 



Tbe rude tbrefithm ot tha b 



SECTION I. 

A3 shewn in the previous Chapter, the districts of Lethoot and 
Glenesk were served of old by one clergyman, who preached twice 
at the former place for every once that he did so at the latter ; 
but in 1723, when G-leneak, or Lochlee, was erect«d into a 
separate chaise, the parish of Narar was joined to Lethnot in 
its stead. The road by which the minister went to Glenest by 
the Clash of Wirran, stiU bears the name of the J^-iest's Boad, 
and is the nearest, though certainly the moat lonely and steep 
way, from Brechin to Lochlee. 

Navar was only divided from Lethnot by the West Water, 
and the churches lay within a mile of each other. Both were 
attached to the bishoprick of Brechin, and, for some time ailer 
the Beformation, were under the superintendence of one min- 
ister, for m the year 1567 James Foullartoun had a stipend 
from both of some twenty-six pounds Scots, while each had 
its own reader, with salaries of twenty pounds a-piece.* 

The church of Lethnot was erected into a prebend of the 
cathedral of Brechin in 1384, by Sir David Lindsay of Glenesk, 
afterwards Earl of Crawford, and large mortifications were 
made out of some of the lands — sudi as from Drumcaim and 

• Tbe eQmOlogj of Lnemn ■semi doabtTBl, and "LethnoUi" ig tfae ipalUng In tfaa 
•DCimt TanMo ; bat loma luppoae Umt lemaA w» tba orlgliiBl naine, Tha Brit NiAjnar 

pUcable to tha moUoo of the bnnu wbleb ran Itaniigb ibe dliCtiet. 
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Finnodi* — both to the parent cathedral and to the monastery 
of the Greyfriara in Dundee, not only hy the first Earl and the 
Countess Marjory, but aUo by " a rycht noble and mychtie 
prince David, Duk of Montrose, and Erie of Craufurde," who 
endowed a reli^ous service from these lands, for the safety of 
his own soul and ^ose of his progenitors and successors, as also 
for tiiat of his benefactor, the unfortunate James III., for all of 
whom a daily mass was to be said, and requiem sung, at the altar 
of Our Lady by the whole convent, which was to be " opinly 
caUit the Duk's mess of Montross."f Drumcaim lies adjacent 
to the kirk of Lethnot, and its rental, with that of Clochie and 
Mill of Lethnot, was enjoyed by Lord Menmuir, as lay parson 
of the parish, during a part of the subsequent century. 

The first Prebendary of Lethnot was John de Inverpeffer. 
He was succeeded by John de Angus, and persons bearing the 
names of Adam de Inrepeffre, and Ene de Anegos, both of the 
shire of Forfar, swore fealty to Edward in 1296,^ and to these 
families both Prebendaries may have been related.ll William 
Wrycht succeeded Angus in the kirk of Lethnot, on whose 
decease in the year 1410, the second Earl of Crawford pre- 
sented hb beloved couun, Andrew Ogilvy, clerk of the diocese 
of Dunkeld, and son of Sir Alexander de Ogilvy, Sheriff of 
Forfar. Li 1435, the then Prebendary David Ogilvy (who was 
of the same family as Andrew) was charged with the nonpay- 
ment of an annual from Lethnot to the cathedral of Brechin, and, 
from the fact that the debt was found to have been partly paid 
to Bishop Patrick — in so far as in his time a lai^e white horse 
was given, together with the use of a cart and horse to lead stones 
to the building of the campanile or belfry of the church of 
Brechin in 1354^84 — when Sir Henry de Lichtoa was the 
renter of the church [t. e. of the teinds), pretty substantial proof 
is afforded regarding the time of the erection of ihe steeple or 
Bpu-e of that cathedral 

It is unknown to what particular Saint the church of Navar 
waa dedicated, but the Virgin was patron of Lethnot, and during 
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106 LAND OF THE LINDSAYS. 

the incumbency of the late Mr. Symeni, several votive offerings, 
consisting of pieces of silver money, were fonnd in the founts 
near the church, which still bears the name of St. Mary's Well ; 
and the once revered baptiBmal font, which is a plain circular 
stone basin, has long served the humble purpose of a wat«r 
trough at the maase. 

Here, as in Gleuesk, Episcopacy was held in great esteem, 
and the chapel, which st^od at Uie Clodiie, was also burned to 
the ground in 1746, and it is traditionally preserved that the 
soldiers forced the fanner, who was a keen Jacobite, to cany 
linrDiDg peats from his own hearth and straw from his own barn, 
and with drawn swords over and aronnd him, made him set fire 
to his own beloved Zion. This, however, had not the effect 
de«red; for though tiie oest was destroyed, the rooks still 
lingered around their native hannts, and profited as much by the 
exhortation of their laborious pastor in the fields, as they had done 
before under the roof; and, at a subsequent period (as before 
noticed], the remtuns of Mr. Rose were laid within tbe walls of 
this church, distant only a short way trom one of the luckless scenes 
of his labours. It was perhaps, from the reverence in which Epis- 
copacy was held here that the prayer of the Navariaus, to be 
exempted from compliance with the terms of the Disarming Act 
of 1748, was refused ; for although they insisted that they 
were out guarding the district against the rebels, they were all 
denuded of their swords and guns. The same cause may have 
retarded the formation of a kirk session, it not being nnlil 
the late period of 1749 (a lapse of nearly thirty years from 
the disjunction of l^ethnot and Lochlee, and the union of the 
former with Navar), that a parochial court was formed. 

The foundation of the present church of Lethnot was liud on 
the 5th of July 1827, " in due masonic order" (as related by a 
contemporary newspaper), "in presence of a number of the 
brethren of the mystic tie and surrounding tenantry." Some of 
the early repairs of former edifices, if not the time of their 
erection, are preserved by two stones which form the base of the 
belfry, and bear respectively, " — 1672* N," and " 17* J-R- 42." 
The first date refers to the incumbency of a Mr. None, of whom, 
beyond the name, little is known in the district ; but the memory 
of Mr. John Row, to whom the latter belongs, is still gratefully 
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remembered. He was schoolmaster of Lethoot, and subse- 
quently appointed to ilie diurdi of Navar; and, on tbe death of 
the minister of Lethnot in 1723, he succeeded to die chai^ of 
the united parishes, the duties of which, in a time of great trial 
and danger, he performed with all the assiduity and disinterested- 
ness of a faithful minister, looking as carefully after the temporal 
aa after the spiritual interest of his flock — travelling con- 
stantly through hJB parish, teaching the poor cattle herds the 
rudimentary part of education, and instructing ttie older in 
Bible knowledge and moral rectitude. At his death he left 
many important benefactions to the parish, such as a mortification 
of ten pounds for the support of the bridge of Lethnot, which was 
erected in 1725, nuunly through his pecuniary asustance. Aa 
was the cnstom of the time, he was buried within the church, 
and a tablet, bearing the following inscription, commemorates 
his " good works :" — 

" J747. — H«ra Ilea what was mortal of the late IterereDd Ur. Joas 
Co*, miuiater of the OoBpel id the united pariihea of Navar aod Lathnat, 
who discharged the aacred offico with unwearied diligeuoa in the Brat of 
tbeae pariahea alone for 6 ^eara, and afterwarda in both together for 22 
years, and whoae labanra, through the bleaaing of God, produced snob 
ciTeeta aa conTioced all who obaarred them that he had neither run anient, 
nor apent hia atrength in vain. Ho died upon the 24 da; of Deo''- 1745, 
while the Nation waa distracted with civil wars, but had the pleaaure to lee 
bla People adhering to their religion and libertiea, while inan^r others bad 
joined thoae who wanted to orertnrn both ; and soon after Affairs bad 
taken anch a turn as be had foretold, both in public and private, the dis- 
turber* of oar peace being dispersed bj y gloriona Duke of Cnmborland. 
Uia spouse, Euz&Brtu Youno, who had Hred 43 jears married with him, 
died upon the 8 da; of Sept'' 174G, and was interred beside him." 

The above monument to Mr. Row, and another erected by the 
Bev. Mr. Davidson, in memory of two of his sons, are within 
the church, and the only mottos in the graveyard worthy of par- 
ticular notice, are two. One of them is curious as being taken 
from the gravestone of the philanthropic founder of the Gan- 
nochy Bridge ; and tiie other (apart from the painful occurrence 
which it commemorates) is valuable, particularly to the admirers 
of mortuary poetry, as the composition of Dr. Beattie, the bard 
of " The Minstrel." These tombs are both of the chest form, 
and that of Mr, Black presents various implements of husbandry, 
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aod boldly executed figures of tlie aower and die reaper of the 
parable. This tomb is superior to any contemporary erection 
in the district, and bears evidence of the influence which the 
sculpture in Edzell garden had exerdaed on the minds of the 
thoughtftil 1 — 

" This itone <rai erected by Jamea Black, tenant in Wood in the pftriab 
oTEdzeti In ntemnry of his spoase Jannbt Wallu, whodiod the 6 of Jane 
1746 aged 05 vcara, and id Jamet Black vai of aje 68 years. 
Ah, Sin ! Heoee rooineDtarT Life, Huuce Breath, 
Sit;h« fui- y* silent gnte and panti for Death ; 
What means y» warning of y* pawing Bell ? 
A Boul juBt gone to Taradise or Hell. 
To darkness tends j" brood bat alippry way — 
0, frightrul gloom, deny'd eaeb obeering Ray ; 
Whili^, lucli as wallc in paths dirinely bright, 
Sbal! shine within y« Courts of endless tight. 
Jambs Black, Born at Mill of Lolhoot, dy'd Oct 24. 1760, at Wood of 
Dalbog. ChieSy built the Bridge of Oannocbie, and doled for tho inpport 
of it 50 nwrks Scots : Besides 1000 merits for other Bridges and pioaa nsea : 
lii. SOO merka for a Schoolmr. at Tillibardin : and 300 merka toward bitild- 
ing a Bridge at Balrawnie, with 200 mcrks to the poor of Fetleroaim. 
No Bridge on Earth can ba a Pass for Heav'a 
To generoas deeds Let yet due Praise be gi*OD."* 

The melancholy occurrence, lamented in the following epi- 
taph, took place before the erection of a bridge at Stonnyford. 
The water was greatly swollen at the time, and the two brothers 
having but one horse between them, mounted together with the 
view of crossing the river, and being unacqutunted with the 
proper fords, fell victims to the flood : — 

"To this grave is committed all that the grave can claim of two 
Brothers, David and JoHir Lbitcii, who, on the 7th Oct. 17GS, both 
nnfortunately perished in the West Water, aged 2S and 21 years. Erected 
by their discouaulate father, John Leitoh, tenant, Bonoiagton, to tho 
memory of these amiable youths, whose early virtues promised uneommon 
comfort to his declining years, and singular emolument to Society. 

thou, whose reverential footsteps tread, 

These lone dominions of the eilent Dead, 

On this sad stone a pious look bestow, 

Nor uninstrueted read this tale of woo ; 

And vbile the sigh of sorrow heavea thy breast. 

Let each rebellious murmur be suppreas'd. 
• Tli)> Btonc, nhlcli liad laiwrl; Bufffml from neglect, liiis b<cn rcccud; re|ui1rfil h; Mr. 
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llenTen'a hidden v&ya to trace for Thra how rain 

Heareu'a juat decrees hour impious to arraign — 

Pure from the ataina of a polluted age, 

Id early bloom of life they ieft this atage ; 

Not doom'd ia ling'ring woe to waste their breuti 

One moment anatched them from the power of de 

They hv'd united, and anited dy'd — 

Happy the Fricnda whom Death cannot divide." 

Here, also, but unmarked bj aaj stoDe, lie the i 
Mary Cumming aad Ann Grant, the wife and daugh 
once locally popular rebel veteran, Peter Grant, or £ 
he was generally termed, from his having rented a Bm. 
tliat name in Braemar. He is buried in the cemetery 
cauld, near the Castleton, and the following inscriptioi 
lai^ flag of granite, pointa out his grave : — 

" + Erected to the memory of Petbb Grabt, some Ume fai 
hrach, who died at Auchendryne, the ]lth of Feb. 1824, ago< 
His wife, Mart CyuuiKe, died at Westside, parish of Lethni 
Shire, on the 4th Fisby. 18II, aged 6S years, and lies interred in 
yard of Lethnot." 

— ^Although the name of Mary Gumming is now k 
inembered in Lethnot, many reminiscences are recon 
life of her husband, Duirach. He was a staunch suj 
" the Stuart race," and fought manfiilly in their cause 
jeant-major at Culloden, where he was taken prisoner, i 
to Carlisle, but succeeded in making his escape, by i 
walls. He returned to his native mountains of B 
1746, and, pursuing his original trade of a tailor, ma 
in which his future wife was christened, and was ] 
her baptism I Prior to, and long after his arrival 
where he and a son rented a small farm, he was com 
an unknown " citizen of the world ;" but, a pleasin] 
occurred which added much to the comfort of his lattei 
In the summer of 1820, while two gentlemen froi 
were rambling in Lethnot, they chanced to meet with 
who was then in the 106th year of his age. Astonisl 
one who had weathered more than five score wintert 
joying good health and strength, they got into convers 
him, and were invited to enter his cottage, when I 
some o' his queerest stories," as he was wont to i 
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recited the events of his youth, and waxed eloquent in detful- 
ing the romantic incidents which befel him in " the forty^ve." 
The days of Mb youth seemed to return, and his Eimiling eye was 
filled with renewed gleams of delight, when, to illustrate the 
mode of Highland warfare, he put several boys through the 
broadsword exercise I Interested in the patriarch, one of the 
gentlemen (Mr. George Smart, now in Montrose), waited on the 
parish minister, and suggested that something might be done for 
the comfort of Grant, were his history laid before the King. 
The suggestion was cordially received, and a petition, contuning 
an epitome of his history, was immediately drawn up and signed 
by Grant himself, as "His Majesty's oldest enemy," and by 
the parish minister and elders, and being presented to George 
IV., he was graciously pleased to command that a pension of a 
guinea a-week should be immediately given to old Grant during 
the remainder of his life, remarking, in reference to Dubrach's 
great age, " that there was no time to lose in the matter," But, 
as was to be expected, the gift did not in the least abate his 
Jacobite ardour, and, to the latest hour of his life, he expressed 
his partiality for the luckless Stuarts, and hts willingness, if he 
had youth upon his side, and his aid been required, to " fecht 
Culloden ower agen 1" 

I>ubra43h latterly left Navar and went to his native district, 
where he died in little more than a year, and intercession being 
made for his unmarried daughter, Annie (who was then above 
sixty, and solely dependent on the hospitality of her kind neigh- 
bours in Navar, where she still dwelt), she succeeded in getting 
her father's pension continued to her. About this time, also, 
the late Lord Panmure (then the Hon. William Maule), had 
a neat cottage built for her near the bridge of Letbnot, where 
she died in 1840. Among the many curious stories remembered 
of her, one is told, so highly characteristic of " hieland pride," 
that we cannot forbear repeating it : — Living entirely on the 
charity of her fellow parishioners previous to the above lucky 
circumstance, Lady Anne, as she now termed herself, was at a loss 
to find companions suitable to her station I — " There's nae body," 
she said on her removal to the new cottage, " but the minister's 
folk near me that's worth mindin' ; an' although it be smr against 
my wull, I doubt I'll hae to mak' them a kind o' < 
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The site of the kirk of Navar is about a mile due weat from 
that of Ijethnot, on the auimy side of the hill, and in the corner 
of an arable field, aurrouuded by a rude stone dyke and row of 
ash trees. The limits of llie (Jiurch are scarcely traceable, hut 
the highest part of the enclosure is topt by a square erection, 
about twenty feet high, built of solid freestone, to which a slab 
of Turin pavement is fixed, bearing the following inscripHon : — 

"Ann Wyllio in WMt»ido omitted 
" Th!a bell-boow wai bailt In the veor 1773, at the expense of the 
fullowing pcreoDi and their interest — ' 

Mr. Alex.. Gold Tenant in Argoith* 
Jamei Cobb in Ledbreakie 
FraoeeB Stetrart in Nathrow* 
Jamea HoliMn in Craigeodowy* 
Ja, Lighton in Drumeaim' 
John Moliion in Oldtown 
Alexr. Jolljin Witton 
Will. Speid in Blarno" 
Thoa. Gordon in Ligbtnej* 
Da. Wjliiein Tiliiearblel* 
JoQ, fit Andr, Cobbs in Tiliiebirnii) 
George Cobb in Achfearc; 
John Cobb in Room.'f 

— ^The bell was domiciled in the upper third of tfie belfry, and, 
as was then a pretty general custom throughout Scotland, and 
not yet idtogether abolished, Hie beadle had a pair of shoes 
annually for warning the good people on Sundays, fastdays, and 
at fimerals. Prior to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
however, when Mr. John Fyfe came to the church of Navar, there 
being no bell in either parish, many of the inhabitants gave the 
want ofit as an excuse, not only for non-attendance at church, but 
for the committal of many more heinous and sacrilegious offences. 
It is told, that one Sunday morning while Mr. Fyfe was pre- 
paring for church, his ear caught the dnll grating sound of a 
barley mill busy at work, and, hastening to the spot to enquire 
the cause of so extraordinary a breach of the holy commandment, 
the miller pleaded his ignorance of its being the Sabbath. The 
minister, determined to prevent the recurrence of so untoward a 
circumstance, immediately procured a bell at his own cost, and 
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gifted it, an shewn hj the ibllowing legend, for the exclusive use 
of tlie parish of Navar : — 



. FECIT . ROTTBBDAH . 1655. 

Mr. Fyfus . pastor , Navaremii . dono . dedit." 

The first part of this inscriptioD is in raised characters, and 
bad been caat with the bell, but the latter has been rudelj cut 
with a punch or chisel, perhaps, by the parish blacksmith. Prior 
to the erection of the belfiy, the bell hung on the trunk of an old 
tree in the comer of the graveyard, and unfortunately proved as 
fatal an engine as its noted fellow St. Froculus of Italy. The 
amdent at Navar did not arise, as that of St. Froculus, by the 
bell falling down and killing the donor, but hj the imprudence 
of a ploughman, who attempted to ring it on a funeral occasion, 
when the tongue or clapper, starting from its axle, and falling on 
the head of a boy who was standing near by, killed him on the 
spot. This, of course, was considered an ominous circumstance, 
and, BO far aa the fate of the bell was concerned, it certainly 
proved so. 

When the church of Lethnot was rebuilt, the Ute Lord 
Panmure proposed, as there was a very indifferent bell Uiere, 
to have that of Navar removed thither ; but, unwilling to part 
with this esteemed relic, the Navarians took it from the belfry 
and had it hid so securely that it baffled all vigilance to discover 
its whereabouts. Being convinced that some of the parishioners 
knew its hiding place, his Lordship watched a fitting oppor- 
tunity to find it out, and, aa the suspected ringleader in the 
movement required a renewal of the lease of his farm some years 
after, it was denied him until he should produce the bell, or give 
a satisfactory account of it. The farmer long resisted compli- 
ance with the request, however, and, but for a fiiendly hint from 
Mr. Black, the town-clerk of Brechin, who, when at the farmer's 
house one day, jocularly remarked to him, that if he would fill 
an old box with cheese, or hells, he (Mr. Black) would be glad to 
have a present of it — the farmer would have been thrust from 
his holding, and the bell, perhaps, been entirely lost. But, 
instead of tliis, on the restitution of the instrument (which was 
effected in this rather unique manner), Lord Panmure not only 
instructed Mr. Black to renew the fanner's lease on &vourable 
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terms, but also desired him to procure anoUier bell for the kirk 
of Lethnot. 

This interesting parochial relic has never yet been returned to 
Navar, but graces the church of Arbirlot, of which parish Lord 
Famnure b sole heritor. It is hoped, however, that it may soon 
be restored to its legitimate abode ; for, although deprived of 
tlie kirk, the Navarians tenadously adhere to the old place of 
sepulture, and the belfry is still a strong substantial erection. 
The headstoneB are few, and the oldest bears the recent date of 
1771. Although the mottoa are of no general interest, it 
may be worthy of notice, that the late Jonathan Duncan, who 
was long Grovemor of the Presidency of Bombay, drew his first 
breath, and sported in his earliest years, within a few paces of 
this enclosure. 

Bom on the farm of Blairno in 1756,* which his parents 
rented prior to their removal to the Wards near Montrose (at 
the sdiools of which town he was educated), he joined a maternal, 
uncle in India when only eighteen years of age, and began life 
as a writer in the Bcoigal establishment. From his aptitude in 
the knowledge of the languages, the laws, and the manners of 
the East, he was appointed, at the early age of thirty, to the 
government of the Province of Benares, where he exercised the 
confidence reposed in him during a period of unprecedented diffi^ 
culty, with a success which has been rarely surpassed. 

" Among the many blesfungs which flowed from his adminis- 
tration at Benares " (says Sir James Macintosh, who was judge 
at Bombay at the time of Duncan's death, and from whose 
official record of bis career we glean these particulars),! "the 
reform which he effected in the barbarous and cruel practice of 
female infanticide among the chieftains of the Eastern part of 
the Company's possessions in that province, as it is peculiarly 
illustrative of the humanity of his disposition, is the more worthy 
of particular commemoraljon, since he ever contemplated the 
success that att«nded his laudable efibrts in the accomplishment 
of so beneficent an object, as one of the happiest incidents of his 
life — and with e(iual ardour and solicitude has ho been engaged 

■ '■ 1754, Maj 16; JamwDoocuD «oa Joan Ueikj.WnmiUin Blidnia, had ■ ud bapUied 
oamtd JouatliaD."— £i«EJM0( Par. Btg^ 

1 BonOaf Ojurftr, Aug. 17, 1811.— KindL/ communicaled, wllh other loforrostion, bj Dr, 
Jamti Satan, K.U., lata Fh. Sea. at Bomtm;. 
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in prevailing on the diiefltuns of Kattywur and of Cutch to re- 
nounce diat inh n m ft " custom, the existence of which, in these pro- 
vinces, had recently become known to the govenmient." 

Mr. Duncan was removed from the govenmient of Benares 
to that of Bomhay and its Dependencies in December 1795, and 
in that still more elevated poaitioD, dispensed justice with marked 
success and benevolence, and with the uneqaivocal approval of 
the British legislature, the Court of Directors, and the inhabitante 
in general, down to the time of his death, which occurred on 
the 11th of August, 1811, when he had only attained bis £ftj- 
eighth year. He was buried at the pubUc expense, in the 
cathedral of Bombay, with all the pomp and honour becoming 
the high position which he held so long and so honourably. A 
magnificent monument was erected to his memory, on which 
the place of his birth is mis-stated, as being at Wardhouse, 
new Montrose — an error which had probably arisen from his 
having purchased that property, on which he spent his boyhood, 
and where perhaps, he contemplated epending his latter years. 



It has been shewn in a previous Chapter, that the property, or 
parish of Lethnot, came to the Lindsay family at the same time, 
and in the same manner, as their great Glenesk estate, namely, 
through the marriage of Sir Alexander with the co-heiress of 
Sir John Stirling; but the district of Navar, from earliest 
record, has been conjoined with the Lordship of Brechin. In 
addition to other payments made from Navar to the chm^h, 
Walter Stuart, Earl of Athole, who married the only child and 
heiress of Barclay, Lord of Brediin, gave an annual of forty 
pounds to that cathedral from his lands of Cortachy, " and fail- 
ing thereof, through war, poverty, or other cause," the sum was 
to be paid from the lands of the Lordship of Brechin, of which 
Navar formed a part. 
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Before entering upon a notice of the various pereons who 
have borne the ancient title of Lord of Brechin and Navar, it 
may be observed, that subsequent to the time of the Beforma^ 
tion, Nathrow (which has long formed a part of the estate of 
Careston), and the neighbouring lands of Tilliquhillie were held 
by a family of the name of Douglas (cadets of the ancient house 
of Tillwhilly in Kinoardineshire), while at a subsequent period 
Nathrow belonged to the second Earl of Fanmure, and after- 
wards to a Charles Robertson, who was sometime tenant in 
Trusto.* Easter and Wester Tillyarblet, which were possessed 
by descendants of Erskine of Dun, also belong to Careston, 
as does the grazing farm of Tillybimie, which was described 
by Ochterlony as being " well accommodate in grass parks 
and meadows ;" but, with these exceptions, the whole district 
of Navar has been owned by the family of Fanmure since the 
year 1634. 

As regards the ancient Lords of Brechin and Navar, the first 
was David, Earl of Huntingdon and the Garioch, founder of the 
church of the "Virgin Mary at Dundee, and brother to William 
the Lion. Earl David had a natural son, Henry, to whom he 
gave this Lordship, and trom the district of Brechin he assumed 
his surname. Sir William de Brechin, the son of this Henry, 
founded the Domua Dei or Maison Dieu of that city in 1264, 
and was one of the most illustrious barons in the time of Alex- 
ander m., having been one of the guardians of Scotland in the 
English interest durbg the minority of that king.f His only 
diild, David, married to a sister of the Bruce, swore fealty to 
Edward in 1296, and supported the English with great ardour 
until 1308, when the Scots gained the battle of Inverury. On 
this he fled to his castle at Brechin, but being besieged by the 
Earl of Athole, he joined Brace's standard, and ever after 
espoused his cause. His son was the fourth and last of the male 
line of the ancient family of de Brechin, and one of the great 
barons who signed the celebrated letter to the Fope at Arbroath, 
in 1320, asserting the Independence of Scotland ; but being 
privy to the conspiracy of Lord Soulis, he and some of the other 
triutors were executed. 

Sir David Barclay, who, throughout the whole war of the 
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ladependence cODtinned Brace's undmching aupporter, married 
Margaret de Brechin, the only sister of the forfeited noble ; 
and now tKat the male line of the family was for ever awept 
away, Bruce conferred the Lordship of Brechin and Navar on 
her husband, in recompenae for his many services ; but this brave 
knight was unfortunately slain at Aberdeen, in 1350, by John 
St. Michael of Mundurnah. By Margaret de Brechin (the 
niece of Bruce), Barclay left an only son and daughter, — the 
latter married Fleming of Bl^ar, and her only surviving child, 
Marion, became the wife of William Maule of Panmure. The last 
mentioned David Barclay, who served in the Prusnan wars, and 
died sometime after the year 1364, l^t an only daughter, who 
married Walter, second son of Eobert II., by Euphenaia Boss, 
and he, in right of his wife, assumed the estates and titles of 
Brechin ; but having participated in the murder of his nephew, 
James I., he was executed as a trfutor in 1437, and in a stiU 
more ignominious and revolting manner than his predecessor de 
Brechin, for his death was protracted over three days. 

Athole's wife having predeceased him, he was allowed 
"simply by the courtesy of Uie kingdom of Scotland," to retain 
her lands during the remainder of his life, so that, although his 
own estates were forfeited at the time of his execution, the 
Lordship of Brechin should of right have passed to Sir Tfaomaa 
Maule of Panmure as nearest heir to the Countess of Athole, by 
descent from Marion Fleming of Biggar, but imder pretence 
of forfeiture, was annexed to the Crown by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1438, and was afterwards granted, in life-rent or 
in fee, to various persons. This Sir Thomas died between 
1442 and 1450 ; and, although admitted judidally to be heir 
to the Countess of Athole, justice was not done to him and his 
successors, who found " Chancellour Crightoun and the King's 
CounciU partys too hard for them to deal with. However, 
Sir Thomas's heirs got Leuchlands, Hatherwick, Claleck, Jack- 
ston, and Stadockmore, which were formerly parts of the estate 
of Brichine."* 

The question of Maule's right of succession is said to have 
been nused from time to time, and a judgment in favour of the 

• Brglarum fh FannKte, vul. 1. pp. M*Ji-ii MS. of two toU., folto (irritleii in 1733), lie- 
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family to have been obtiuned in the reign of Queen Mary ; but 
it was not until after the death of the seventh Earl of Mar, in 
1634, that Patrick Maule acquired by purdiaae the Lordship of 
Brechin which, with the title, ought to have descended to him 
by inheritance. 

Among others, Janet, or Jane, Coontess of the eighth and 
unfortunate Earl of Douglas, whom James slew in Stirling 
Castle, had, in 1472-3, " the life-rent of the king's lands of 
Petpullock, &c., the Lordships of Brechin and Navar in fiiU 
satisfaction of her terce."* This Udy, however, held these 
lands for a very limited period, since, in the same year. King 
James is recorded to have given a life-rent lease of them to 
David, fourth Earl of Crawford, afterwards Duke of Montr(rae,t 
to which lands he maintained a right (notwithstanding that 
they were gifted to the Duke of Eoas in 1480), until the year 
1488, when, on the complaint of the King, " the Lordis decrelis 
and deliveria that the said David, Erie of Crawfard dois wrang 
in the occupatioune and manuring of the aaid landia of the lord- 
Bchipis of Brechin and Neware," which he is accordingly ordered 
" to devoid and rede " to James, Duke of Ross, who was second 
son of James III., and who assumed his secondary title of Lord 
of Brechin and Navar from this Lordship.} 

The Duke of Boss, who was ultimately Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, died in 1504, at the early age of thirty-three, when 
the Lordships of Brechin and Navar i^ain fell into the King's 
hands, at whose disposal it had perhaps remained until 1527, 
when it was given to Thomas Erakine, a cadet of the family 
of Dun, and uncle to the Superintendent. He had a charter of 
the lands of Kincrtug, in the previous year, and was Secretary 
to James V, from that time until March 1543. He was 
knighted, and soon after appointed a Lord of Session, and subse- 
quently an ambassador to France to conclude the treaty of the in- 
tended marriage between the King and Mary of Bourbon — an al- 
liance which was never completed. In 1541, he had a royal grant 
of the ofSce of Constable of the bui^h of Montrose, which he after- 
wards conveyed to his nephew of Dun, and which continued in 
that femily until the abolition of heritable jurlsdictionB in 1748. 
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On 20th June, 1545, Sir Thomas Erskine gave a charter of the 
lands of Lyt^tonhill, Pettyndreiohe and Nathrow,* to John 
Krskine of Dim, and in 1550-1 he excambed the Lordship of 
Brechin and Navar with John, fourth Lord Erskine, for the 
lands of Pittroddj and Balhagardy, in Aberdeenshire. 

Li 1620, the seventh Earl of Mar, the tutor of Prince Hemy, 
had ijiflaence enougli to get such parts aa he possessed of Brechin 
and Navar erected into a part of the lordship of Mar ; bnt, as 
before stated, on his death, Brechin and Navar fell to Sir Patrick 
Maule of Panmure by pnrchase ; and, on being elevated to the 
peerage in 1646, he was dignified by the title of Earl Pan- 
more, Lord Brechin and Navar. 

Waiving the unfounded assertions of Boethius and others, 
that the first of the Maules who settled in Scotland came from 
Hungary with the queen of Malcolm Ganmore, and afterwards 
received charters of the lands of Panmure from Edgar in 
the early part of his reign^ — we shall limit our brief notice of 
them to the indisputable evidence afforded by records. SufiBce 
it to eay, that they are of the Maules of the Lordship of Maule,t 
in the Duchy of Normandy, and bear quite tlie same arms. 
One of these, Ansold, Sire de Matile, and Hersende, his wife, 
are recorded as benefactors to the Priory of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields at Paris, about the year 1015, and nine generations are 
traced from them, chiefly through gifts to the church. 

Guarin de Maule, who came to England with the Conqueror 
in 1066, is the first recorded of the name in Britain. He settled 
in Yorkshire, and had a son Hobert, who came to Scotland with 
David I., from whom he had various grants of land in the 
Lotfaians. This Bobert had a son William, who, for his bravery 
at the battle of the Standard in 1138, obtfuned tlie lands of 
Easter Fowlis in Perthshire, and left two daughters, one of whom 
married Boger de Mortimer, and, from a daughter of a successor 
of Roger the present Lord Gray is descended, and thus inherits 
the lands and barony of Fowlis. 

The direct ancestor of the present Maule of Panmure was 
Sir Peter, grandnephew to William of Fowlis, who, about 1224, 

• DnnCtau'terai BpaldlDg Club, lol. ir. 
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married the heireas of Sir William de Valoniis, Lord of Paiunure, 
and Great Chamberlaia of Scotland. This was the time and 
manner in which the Maules became proprietorB of Pamnure, 
Benvie, Balruthrie, and other eatatea of the family of de Va- 
loniis, who had a gift of these posBeBsions from William the 
Lion. This Sir Peter Maule died in 1254, leaving two sons. 
The second was the brave governor, Sir Thomas, who defended 
the Castle of Brechin against Edward in 1303, in which noble 
action he was unfortunately killed by a stone thrown from the 
enemy's en^ne. But it mnst not be inferred from this fact, as 
is popularly the case, that the family of Maule were then Lords 
of Brechin, or had any interest ia it, the tiUes and estates being 
then in the family of de Brechin, from which, however, they are 
lineally deaceuded, and of which the Marquis of Dalhousie is the 
true heir of line, though the title and estates have passed to die 
younger branch of his family. 

As the genealogy of the Maules of Paomure is correctly 
traced in the prindpal heraldic books, it will be superEuous to go 
into the history of those who flourished betwixt the time of Sir 
Peter Maule's death in 1 254, and the ennobling of Sir Patrick in 
1646. It is enough to say, that moat of them were actively 
engaged in the important transactions of the periods in which 
they lived, and that Sir Patrick's elevation to the peerage arose 
from his attatdunent to the person of Charles L, whom he fol- 
lowed in all his enterprises, and waited upon personally, until 
prohibited by order of Cromwell, who afterwards imposed the 
enormous fine of £12500 on lum and his son Henry, £5000 of 
which only were exacted. Earl Patrick's fidelity to the King 
has been questioned by modern histcirians, who are inclined to 
t h in k , fix)m the fact that he made extracts from Charles' pri- 
vate correspondence, which he forwarded to the leaders of the 
Covenant in Scotland, that he had been guilty of a breach of 
trust,* It is most probable, however, from the King's well 
known double dealing in these matters, that the Eari had not 
only acted with the connivance, but peiiiaps at the instigation of 
his Master ; for though opposed to Archbishop Land, he was a 
strong Episcopalian in the time of King James, and there is rea- 
son to believe that he continued so all his life. Indeed, James 

■ Oordon'i ScoU ABk\n; Lord llalle'i ColJectloiu, be. 
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was so " fully satisfied of Mr. Maule's affection in iJiat Way, and 
of his umblemislieil Integrity in tlie ProteBtant Religion [that he] 
gave his Boyal Consent and Approbation to the Transaction 
which passed between him and the Marquis of Hamilton, by 
which he purchased the Abbacy of Arbroath, which was erected 
to him with the Sight of Patronage of the Churches of Arbroath ' ' 
(and thirty-two others), "all formerly belonging to the dissolved 
Monastery of Arbroath, which, besides the old Patronages of his 
own Family, made him among the greatest Patrons of any in 
Scothind:'* 

Earl Patrick died m 1661, and had four successors in the earl- 
dom—his son, grandson, great-grandson, and great-grandnephew. 
All made considerable figure during the civil commotions of their 
respectiTe days ; and James, the fourth Karl, who added the 
magnificent properties of Edzell and Glenesk to his paternal 
estate in 1714, forfeited these and the rest of hie patrimony in 
the year thereafter, for his adherence to the Louse of Stuart. 

The rental of the Fanmure estates (though little more than a 
tenth of their present value), amounted at that time to the laige 
sum of £3437, besides services, being the most valuable of all the 
confiscated lordships of 1716. Earl James's nephew, William 
(son to Harry Maule of Kelly, who was also on the rebel side 
at Sheriffinuir, and rescued his brother from the enemy), was 
granduncle to the late Lord Panmure, and recovered these 
possessions by purchase in 1764, and added others to them. He 
was a General in the army, and sat for forty-seven years as 
Member of Parliament for Forfarshire ; and, in 1743, was cre- 
ated an Irish Peer, by the titles of Earl Panmure of Forth, and 
Viscount Maule of Whitechurch, with remainder to heira male 
■of his own body and to those of his brother, John, but both 
failing, the title became extinct 

His surviving sister married George, Lord Itamsay, eldest 
SOD to the sixth Earl of Dalhouaie. He predeceased his father, 
but left two sons by Lady Jane Maule, who became the seventh 
and eighth Earls respectively. The latter was father to the 
late Lord Panmure ; and Earl William being a bachelor, made 

• Craa^Ordi Peeroft—Vuiuxia.i. Tbe piitranage of nil tbuecharcbs). nlth ttia ■aperluitj 
orBepvlsand BaliuUirle, n«re rorfdud bjths atudnder of ITlO.aad the kirk of Honlfialli !• 
(h« outj one ooh in the gin at the fsmilj. 
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a aetUement in favour of the eighth Earl of Dalhousie, and 
his aecoad and otfier sons, through which his late Lordship 
succeeded on the death of his father in 1782, During his late 
Lordship's lifetime, Earl William's settlement was challenged 
in some points by Lieutenant Thomas Maule of the Irish 
branch (a direct male descendant of Thomas, second brother of 
the first Earl), but by decision of the Lords of Council and 
Session, he failed, with some trifling exceptions, to ostablish his 
claim. The late Lord was raised to the British Peerage in 
1831, by the title of Baron Fanmure of Brechin and Navar. 
He was the twenty-first in succesaon from the first Sir Peter 
Maule of Panmure and his wife Christian de Valoniis, and is 
believed to have been longer in possession of the property than 
any of his predecessors, having held it for the almost unpre- 
cedented period of sixty-four years. 

Although he never shone as a public orator, he is uniformly 
represented by those who knew him, during his parliamentary 
life, to have been a gentleman of shrewd and discerning parts, 
and one who not only could discuss the politics of the day in 
private circles with ability and judgment, but possessed a more 
than ordinary shafe of active business habits. Still, it b not on 
his political acquirements that his fame is to depend ; but as the 
liberal Undlord — the munificent supporter of the public institu- 
tions of Forfarshire — the friend of the poor— and the eucourager 
of genius — ^he will be known to posterity. It was he who first 
lent a helping hand to the widow and family of the immortal 
Bums, to whom he gave fifty pounds a-year, until her eldest son 
was enabled to provide for her ; and also contributed a hand- 
some annuity to the widow of his great prototype. Fox. Niel 
Crow, and other men of genius, who are long since numbered 
with their fathers, shared largely of hia bounty ; and several 
artists, now in Edinburgh and London, owe their early suc- 
cess almost entirely to him, as do many others who have been, 
and are yet conspicuous, in the various departments of our 
dvil and military service at home and abroad, and some who are 
now flourishing in the wide world of commerce.* 

His Lordship died on the 13th of April, 1852, m the eighty- 
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second year of his age. By his second wife, who Borvivea, be 
had no issne ; bnt by the first, who pro-deceased him in 1821, 
he had a family «f three sons and seven daughters. Of the 
latter, four only snrvive, and his eldest son, the present peer, 
was bom in 1801. Retiring from the army, he married, m 
1831, the Honourable Moatagae, grand-daughter of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, and at the general election of 1835, was re- 
turned to ParUament for the county of Perth. He sat for the 
Elgin district of Bui^s from 1838 to 1841, when the electors 
of the dty of Perth invited him to stand as their representative, 
whom he continued to serve honourably and worthily down t« 
the time of his elevation to the peen^. 

He has been long a member of Privy Council, and held the 
important offices of Under Secretary for the Home Department, 
and Secretary-at^War, and was also, for a short period, Preradent 
of the BfMird of Control. On the deatii of the Ear] of Airlie in 
1849, he was appointed Lord-Lientenant of Forfarshire, and has 
ever since taken the deepest interest in the affairs of the county. 
His second brother, the Honourable liauderdale, was Colonel of 
the 79th Highlanders, but on being elected Member of Parlia- 
ment for his native county at the general election in 1852, he 
retired from the army, and fills the important office of Surveyor- 
General of the Ordnance in the present administration ; while 
the youngest brother, the Honourable WiUiam Manle, resides 
on hia property in f orfardiire, and is designed, fr^m his 
principal estate, of Feme. 



SECTION III. 



Although Lethnot and Navar are less favoured, than Glenesk' 
on the score of extent, and the imposing topographical particnlar 
of lofty and mgged mountmns, the general aspect of the whole 
is equally highland, and when travelled in a fine summer day, 
or viewed from the old British Fort of Caterthuu, it has a. 
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^gularly Bweet and inviting aspect. This is peculiarly the case 
when seen from die latter position, whiuli embraces an extent 
of four or five miles, but, like Olenesk, it is almost destitute of 
trees, for with the exception of the plantation on Kathrow, and a 
patch of fire at BalSeld, there ia very little wood, either indi- 
genouB or cultivated. StiU, the churchHieserted tombs of Navar, 
OD the Bunny and sloping side of Blfunio hill, shaded by a few 
meagre ashes — the old fashioned h^'moon-shaped bridge of 
Letimot, with the teacher's '" noisy man^on," and other tidy 
cottages — the kiili and manse — ^tiie Woalet of Balfieldi where, 
thelaborions matron fits her little diarge for the varied domestic 
duties of after life, and' where the parish wright and blacksmith 
drive their useM trades — are the main objecta which enliven- 
the Datund b^renneas of the prospect. & 

The long imposing hill of Wirran,*. which bounds the nor- 
tjiem parts, was used in the dark ages of credulity and fanaticism 
aa the burial place of infatuated suicides, and on the very ridge 
or eerie of the hill numerous grave-shaped hillocks point out the 
resting places of those luckless beings ; and, at no distant date, 
when a auicide was found dead on one of the farms in the neigh- 
boutiiood, the farmer, rather than allow the body to be con- 
veyed in at the bam door, had a hole struck out of the front 
wall foe that purpose, and although the hole waa built up " ower 
an' ower agiun," says our informant, " the biggin' wudna bide, 
but aye fell out I'' 

A kettle filled with wlver ia said to lie in the Craig of StonyT 
fi^rd, on the west aide of the mountain, and when the sun shines 
in fiill lustre, the hoti) of the kettle, and its precious contents, are 
-often seen to glitter I Many attempts have been made to secure 
Hie pose, but the "seekers" have idl been too sacriUgious to be 
eaccesafiil ; but, if the legend is correct, they have little cause to 
complain, for alike with the finder of the kettle of gold which ie 
said to be secreted in the- well on the hill of Caterthun, the 
reward is instant removal from this sublunary ^here — constant 
labour until tlie world ends — and perpetual wailing thereafter 1 

The mill of Glascorry lies still farther to the west of the hill, 
and is famous in local story, as the scene of a poor " melder 
sifter's" toil on the day of her luckless attack by an wolf^ The 

' ' * Qui. nuHH, " B tpring,"— hencs " lh« bill of iiiriaj^.' 
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tradition may be briefly told : While the eyatem of thirlage was 
in its zenith, mid no better plan thought of, a servant girl was 
one day Bent to this mill to aift a mefder, or grinding of com. 
The melder being large, she had a long and hard day's work, 
and was so overpowered by fatigue, that on her way home she 
lay down on a hank to rest herself, and soon fell asleep. 
She continued to rest soundly until daybreak, when, to her inex- 
pressible surprise and horroi', she found a huge shaggy wolf 
lying on part of her garment, and perceiving her danger, she 
quietly extricated herself from the part on which the monster 
lay, and stealthily fled. On relating her wonderful adventure at 
home, the alarmed neighbourhood turned out in pursuit of the 
wolf, whose life had been long sought after because of the destruo- 
tion whi^ he had committ^ amongst the flocks in all parts of 
the glen. He had fled from the place where the girl 1^ him, 
and the part of her apparel on which he had wreaked his ven- 
geance was found torn to shreds ; but chase being given, he was 
found nestled on the West Shank of Wirran, and almost instan- 
taneously shot by Robertson of Nathrow. This was the last wolf 
seen in the district — provincial story says in Scotiand; and 
whether in imitation of comedy or from fact cannot now be 
affirmed, bnt it is said that the adventurous laird of Nathrow 
ultimately led the poor melder sifter to the hymeneal altar ! 

The anti<iuarian peculiarities of Lethnot, and indeed of the 
united parish, are tew and unimportant, and the whole district is 
equally meagre in tracUtlons regarding the Lindsays and other 
old proprietors. In the vicinity of Craigendowic, however, 
among the mass of artificial-looking cairna (which are said to be 
the graves of warriors), there is a small circle, composed of a 
quantity of ston^ about the same uze, and ranged in the same 
znanner, as those at Femybank. Unlike the latter, however, 
this circle has never been explored, and If as old as prehistoric 
times, may have been a place of sepulture. Graigendowie has, 
perhaps, its true etymon in the (raellc Oraig-avrdudh, i. e. " the 
bla^k rock," for the cratg is an immense black rock close by 
the river side ; but, according to popular story, it implies the 
" craig of battle or mischief," and, if any reliance can be had on 
the fetal doings of the Kelpie in the dark pool beside it, or the 
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story of warriors having fallen in the neighbourhood, — the latter 
rendering may not be altogether inapt t 

Some twenty years ago, a good epedmen of concentric 
circles stood on the farm of Newbigging, about a mile north of 
the house, on an elevated part of the mountain ; but, of the 
twenty or thirty large stones which enclosed an area of from 
fifty to sixty feet, only one remidns, the rest having been carried 
away for various utilitarian purposes. This boulder, which is 
about eight feet high, is sometimes called tLe Druidical, bat 
commonly tiie " Stanniu' Stane of Newbiggin'," and many flint 
arrow heads have been tbnnd in its vicinity. When demolished, 
the middle of the area of the inner circle was found to be filled 
with small stones to the depth of about three feet, under whidi 
lay a quantity of black clammy earth, mixed with pieces of 
charcoal, while a track about two feet broad, composed of loose 
red sandstone, laid to the depth of a few inches, ran directly 
through the clammy earth and pebbles, fi^m side to side of the 
outer circle. This site is about two miles north of the channel of 
the West Water, which b the nearest bed of the old red sand- 
stone. 

At a short distance fi^im this stone, are the foundations of 
a square building called the castle of Dennyfeme, and traces of 
several dwellings have from time to time been uprooted in its 
vidnity, while evidences of ancient tillage are quite distinct in 
numerous ridge marks. It is sEud to have been a residence of 
the Lindsays, and the surrounding cottages to have been occu- 
pied by their retainers. 

In a place called the Taberan Loan, a large stone, from its 
peculiar shape, and the tradition that the ladies of Edzell used to 
rest on it when accompanying their lords on piscatory expedi- 
tions, is known as " Lady Eagil's Chair." It is destitute of all 
traditionary asaociations ; but Cobb's Hcugh, a fine romantic" 
part of the West Water (mainly formed by the track of the 
Bum of Margie), is not so meagre in this respect, being asso- 
ciated with a story regarding an ancestor of Black, the founder 
of tlie Gannochy Bridge. This family long tenanted the Mill of 
Lethnot, and the occupant of the period was a strong athletic 
person, fully as austere and turbulent in temperament as he was 
powerful in body ; and he and the laird of Edzell having quar- 
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relied about the rent of the farm, whii^ Black ia Sfud fo have' 
been dilatory in paying, the laird was bo annoyed at him, that he 
determined to rid himself of the turbnlent miller in the moat 
amumary manner. Black vas accordingly aummoned on some 
pretence to Edzell castle one winter night, and the laird having 
previously arranged with a person of the name of Cobb to waylay 
and attack him at the most dangerous part of the roadj Black was 
pounced upon on returning home, idien a deaperate stru^le 
oisned betwixt him and his antagoniat. After much parrying,. 
Black proved victorious, and threw Cobb over the cliff into a 
deep pool, where his body was found some daya after. From 
this imudent the place has been aasociated with die munes of both 
parties, the high cHff being known as Cobb's Heugh, and the 
pool aa Black's Pot. The fate of Black is not recorded : per- 
haps he henceforth lived a life of peace, and a " feared " man, 
aa it is certain that his descendants held the same farm for 
aevend generations after the time referred to. 

Although the springs of Wirran contribute largely to the 
augmentation of the West Water, by numerous small and aeem- 
ingly inconsiderable rivulets, its parent stream, and by far the 
most important of its tributaries, is the Water of Saugbs. It 
arises from the Stoney Loch, on the confines of the parish of 
Clova, within a mile or two of Loch Wharral, and traverses a 
ru^^d and romantic bed, rich in diSs and grand in desolation, 
and famous as the scene of the battle between the men of Feme 
and the Cateran, whidi will be noticed in a subsequent Chapter. 
Saugbs has a number of tributaries, but the bum of Dunscamey 
is the largest, and, besides, is an important landmark or bound- 
ary, being the march for the glen pasture of the Water of 
Saughs, from which point westward the parieb ministers and 
tenants of Lethnot, Lochlee, and Edzell, have a common right 
to pasture a certain number of black cattle.* At the union of 
Saughs with Dunscamey, the river becomes known southward 
by the common name of the West Water. 

From Waterhead this river b augmented by the bums of 
Calletar and Nsthrow, IKfieran and Faphry, all on the Navar 
«de, and remarkable for the nigged eddying nature of their 
channels. The asaociationa of none of these bums are worthy 

• Decncl Arbitral, ncoriM lath* Frstwllrtwnu of BrMhln, ITtta Ocl„ 1813. 
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of notice, except those of the CaUetar, and these mainly for 
the BuperBtitlonB connected with it,* it being remarkable for 
having poBseesed an adder atone irom time immemorial down to 
a late period. . It is deecribed as being of a greyish colour, pore 
as marble, with a hole in the centre as big as would freely admit 
a man's arm, and, in fine Bunny days, the wUte adder sported 
through and through the hole, followed by a long train of 
his glistening family or subjects 1 Adder stoneB are well known 
to all " charmera " as a sure preventatire against the ill which 
follows the exercise of supernatural agency, and as never failing 
curatives for bewitched persons and cattle ; while the antiquary 
and collector of curious relics prize them merely as a qiecies of 
water-worn perforated stones, and from their resemblance tft 
that of Odin, in Ae OrknBys,t which was held in so high esteem 
that a promise made b^ide it, whether of matrimony or of any 
common business transaction, was considered as binding on the 
parties promising as had they given their oath. 

Nor was the lohite adder less an object of superstition in. 
old times than the perforated stone. Such aa animal is eaid to 
have been rare ; and as his quidities fell little ^ort of those 
anticipated from the discovery of the philosopher's stone, his 
acquisition repaid tenfold any toil or trouble which the lucky 
possessor had undergone in catching him — his great and unique 
property being the conferring of no less a power than ta^hse, 
or the second sight ! 

The wonderful gift of seeing into the firmly sealed volume of 
futurity was supposed to be iimate in some person; butthe"broo" 
or broth of the white adder had the same nu^cal effect on the 
partaker, as if he had been bom heir to the gift. This 
was the maimer in which Brochdarg, the celebrated Prophet 
of the North, was endowed with the marvellous power of div- 
ii^ into futurity, and of knowing , the persons who "cast ill" 
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on their neighboura. Gkiiiig to the CoDtinent in youth as the 
servant of a second Sidrophel, he got a white adder irom his master 
to boil one day, and was admonished on llie pain of his existence 
not to let a drop of the " broo " touch hia tongue. On scalding 
his fingers, however, he inadvertently thrust them into his mouth 
as a soothing balm, when he instantly beheld the awful future 
Btrett^ed out before him. Fearing the ire of his master, he fled 
&om hia service, and domiciling himself among his native moun- 
tains in Aberdeenshire, was consulted by all the bewitched 
and love-sick swains and maidens far and near, and died an 
old wealthy carle about eighty years ago 1 

Another party in the same district, who lived within these 
forty years, obtained the second sight also from partaking of the 
"broo" of a, white adder. This person was much sought after, and 
on one occasion visited a farm in Lethnot, where many cattle had 
died in a singularly unaccountable manner, and procuring a 
white basin full of spring water, he took a round ball, pure and 
clear as polished steel, which he carried about with him, and 
dipping it three times idto the basin in the name of the Trinity, 
discovered the likeness of the evil one to the astonished &rmer, 
who in the bewitching jade, beheld the physiognomy of one of 
his own cottar women I This wtteA is still remembered by some 
old residenters, and one respectable person assures us that she 
was as thorough a witch as ever stept, for he himself, for calling 
her " a witch," one day, while driving one of his father's carts, 
had a cart full of lime upset three several times within the short 
space of a mile, and in sight of the weird's residence I 

But it would seem, if tradition can be relied upon, that, about 
the beginning of last century (during the incumbency of the 
Kev. Mr. Thomson), man's great adversary had enjoyed a 
kind of respite from his thousand years' captivity, and taken up 
his abode in the quiet gien of the West Water. 'Twere idle to 
relate a tithe of the stories yet told of hb perambulations, and 
the various shapes in which he appeared to the minister, as 
well as to many of his leas educated neighbours ; but an in- 
stance or two will sufficiently shew the credulity both of the 
pastor and his flock. 

One of these stories is based on a quarrel which took place 
between the farmer of Witton and a fellow parishioner. Witton 
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had long a craving to be revenged on hia neigtbour, and on 
leaming one evening that the object of his hatred was from borne, 
and would not return until a late hour, he went away to meet 
him. Before departing on his unhallowed expedition, however, his 
excited appearance, and the unusually late hour, so alarmed his 
wife, that she tried erery means to dissuade him irom his journey, 
and all protestation having failed, she enquired, as a last resort, 
and in a piteous tone, Who was to bear her company during 
bis absence? To this he answered gruffly, and in a frantic 
manner — " The devil if he likes P' — and immediately went forth 
on bis errand of revenge. So, sure enough, in the course of an 
hour or two, his Satanic majesty rose from the middle of the 
earthen floor of the chamber where the poor disconsolate woman 
sat, and presented himself to her astonished gaze ! Whether he 
attempted to do her any injury is not related ; but having had 
presence of mind to put her son, a mere boy, out at a back 
window for the minister, his reverence and the boy, with some 
of the neighbours, made way for the house. When within a 
short distance of it, Mr. Thomson, supposing that he felt the 
odour of " brimstane smeik," was so impresaed with the belief 
of the honajtde presence of Beelzebub, that he retraced his steps 
to the manse, and arrayed himself in his black gown and linen 
hands, and taking the Bible in his hand, went boldly forth to 
vanquish the master fiend ! On entering the ill-fated chamber, 
he charged the intruder with the Spirit of the Word, when, in 
the midst of a volume of smoke, and uttering a hideous yell, he 
shrunk aghast, and passed from view in much the same mys- 
terious way as he bad appeared ; and an indentation in the 
ground floor of the farm house was long pointed out as having 
been caused by the descent of Satan I 

Nor had the sanctity of the manse any effect in deterring this 
prowling and tormenting emissary. Even there, poor Mr, Thom- 
son was annoyed out of all patience : if he sat down of an evening 
to write or read, his book or paper soon became a darkened and 
unseemly mass, and the candle burnt so faintly before him, that 
he conld barely see from one end of his little chamber to the 
other ; and so bent was his enemy to do him injury, that his last 
interview with him was attended with disastrous and aerious con- 
sequences. It was on a dark wmter evening — the storm howled 
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apace — and the snow had preTioualy fallen so plentifully, that 
great wreaths were blown agiunat the msnBe aud church, aud the 
minister was ntting by the fire writjng, when a tremendouB gnat 
of wind suddenly shook the hoose from top to bottom — a pecuUar 
sound was hevd in the chimney— and amidst much din and con- 
fusion, his tormentor entered the minister's sam^m sanctorum in 
the shape of a large black cat I How he found his way, none 
could divine, for the minister didn't see him enter, and saw nothing 
of him save his long hairy fangs, which suddenly extinguished 
the candle I Bunning in pursuit, however, he saw him clear 
the steep and narrow stair which led to tbe lower flat of the 
house, and falling from head to foot of it himself, Mr. Thomson 
was so greatly injured from bruises and fright, that he never 
fully recovered !* 

The fiicts of such sorry displays of ignorance and credulity 
as these now told, though absurd in themselves, ought not to be 
overlooked entirely in delineating the history of a district or a 
people. They formed at one time a great and permanent part 
of the belief of tbe old inhabitants, and were as intimately asso- 
ciated with their nature, as were their domestic customs ; and 
shew as vividly and unmistakeably the ruling passions, and throw 
as much light on the society of the period, as do the prehistoric 
remains, and the curious tenures by which old charters shew 
landed property to have been held. 

But apart from these superstitions, the district bad also to do 
witii those times 

" When toomiu; faQlda, or looariDg o' a (rlen. 
Was ever deemed the deed o' pretty men." 

An ancestor of the present tenant of Craigendowie (whose 
forefathers have farmed the same place for upwards of a hundred 
and seventy years), was reported to be worth money ; and the 
Cateran, believing that the money was stored up in the house, 
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paid the iamilj a risit on one occafflon about midniglit. Being 
refused admittance, they deliberately cut a large tree wMch 
grew near die house, and using it as a battering ram, soon 
succeeded in bursting open the door and walked boldly through 
the house. They had previously emptied the mill of meal and 
com, and laded the farmer's own horses with it, and des* 
patdiing them and some of his kyo, they insisted on having his 
money. This he peremptorily refused ; and with a view to force 
compliance they set his bare feet over a blazing fire ; but 
finding this as unaucceBslul as threats, they seized his wife, 
and rode off with her at fiill speed. As the farmer made no 
resistance, and the gudewife perhaps proved a drag on their 
progress, they dismissed her at Stonyford, when she returned to 
Graigendowie with mtich less injury than had befallen the feet 
of her inflexible partner ]/ 
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jptntaben anH OatttUto. 



Wlia now Hunl •trmgUt to illr tliuli liaiiila,' 

BUDHORT. 

The districts of FinhaTen and Oathlaw, are divided from each 
other by the copious burn of Lenrno,* and the kirk Btood in 
the south-east comer of a rising ground, about a mile east 
of the castle, near tlie junction of the Lemno and South Esk, 
and was frequently called the " kirk of Aikenhatt." This 
name is, perhaps, a corruption of the Gaelic Achain-ait, which 
means "the place of prayer or supplication;" while Finhaveu, 
according to the oldest spelling, which is " Fothnevyn," may 
have its origin in the same language, since Fodha-fainn. (the 
Gaelic dh and English ih being synonymous), signifies a place 
lying " under a hill or height." The topographical portion 
and aspect, both of the church and district, accord with these 
renderings ; for the old kirk stood immediately under the 
highest part of the hiil, and the whole of the arable land of 
Finhaven proper hes along the foot of it. 

There has been a kirk at Finhaven from the earliest record, 
it having been rebuilt and erected into a Prebend of the 
Catiiedral of Brechin by Sir Alexander Lindsay of Glenesk, in 
1380, but lie Stunt to whom it was dedicated is matter of doubt. 
A fountain called " Nine-well " is situate on the hill above the 
old kirk, and some beheve this to be a corruption of the name 
of St. Nmian, who was a favourite over all Scotland; but, as 
the Nine " virgin dochters of S. Donewalde who lived as in a 
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hermitage in the Glen of Ogiivy at GUmia " were canonised as 
the " Nine Maidens," perhaps the fountain and kirk had been 
inscribed to them. Like most of the primitiTc saints, ihej were 
remarkable for industry and hnmility, and are sfud to have 
laboured tlie ground with iheir own hands, and to have eaten 
only once a day, " and then bnt barley bread and water," 
Their fatJier died while they were in the Glen of Og^vy, on which 
they retired to Abemethy, the Pictish capitid, where they had 
an oratory and some lands assigned them, and were visited in 
their retirement by Eagen VII. of Scotland, who made them 
large presents. Their feast is on the 15th of June; and, 
dying at Abemethy in the early part of the eighth century, they 
were buried at the foot of a lai^e oak, which was much fre- 
quented by pilgrims till the Beformation.* 

The walls of the old kirkyard of Finbareu were in existence 
within these fifty years, as were also a number of tombstones. 
These have all disappeared, however ; but in 1849, when the 
farmer trenched the graveyard, the floor of the church was l^d 
open, and two ancient monuments were found at a conuderable 
depth. The floor, like those of the cathedral of Kirkw^ 
and the church, of the Holy Trinity at Edinbtu^,t was paved 
with plain square glazed tiles of the three primary colours of 
red, blue, and yellow, each of them being about six inches 
square, and one inch thick, and placed In the common dia- 
mond form. Mid had doubtless been the flooring of tJie church, 
which was erected in 1360. One of the monuments, which Is 
about three feet high, bears the incised figures of a sword and 
dagger, resembling those on a stone at the church of Kingoldrum^ 
and the other, which measures five-and-a-half by three feet, bears 
the rudely incised effigy of a robed eccleaiastic, with hu hands 
In a devotional attitude, and these words engraved around the 
side of the stone — " bit . fatet . bonocabiUn . bit • . . Tcdbirli' . itl 
.... bUarlbe . Bi. ffnatbaw . qbf . o6ilt . t^ .t\x "—Here the in- 
scription abruptly terminates. 

The time of the erection of the last kirk of Aikenhatt is un- 
known, but the plan included a transept and aisle. The aisle 
was on the north, and had likely been used for the burial of the 

• ColL on AherrleeMhiro, vol. i. p. 6«-«. t Wil»on'« FnblMorlu Annali, p. OK. 

J Sot FUlo XX, of Mr. CliHlmeri' Sculptured UonumenU of Angni, *c. 
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clei^y, or of collateral members of the Lindsay familj, for both 
the monuments alladed to were found within its limits. The 
manae or rectoiy, of which traces are occasionally found when 
tilling the field of Aikenhatt, stood a little south of the kirk ; and 
the first rector with whom we have met, was Dominus Johannes 
de Monte Alto, brother to the lord of Feme, and, as " rector 
ecclesise de Fothynevyn" he witnesses his brother's reugnation 
of Brichty in favour of Sir Alexander Lindsay of Glenesk,* 
on the 20tb of December 1379, and in all probability he had 
been rector at the time of the rebuilding of the church, and 
the founding of the prebend. From then until the beginning of 
the sixteenth centtuy his successors are unknown ; but at that 
time the office was held by Henry White, who was also Dean 
of Brechin ; and, in 1532, when the College of Justice was esta- 
blished by King James, he was " ane of the first that wes chosin" 
to fill the onerous duties of a Lord of Ses»on. He was far 
advanced in life at the time of his appointment, and had been an 
active supporter of James IV., for within ux years after his in- 
stallation the King, because " he is of age, and snbdite to infir- 
mities," and from his having " done leill and trow seruice to 
our fader of gnde mjmde," and to " ws in our tyme," relieved 
him from his duties, and desired that be ^ould "joiss all priui- 
lege in persoune and gudis and pencioune" as the rest of the 
council " for lyflyme, sic like as he war dayly present as of 
before, "t 

The next parson of Finhaven with whom we have met, was 
David Lindsay of Fittwtlie, who appears soon after the Eefor- 
raation, as holding both this cure and that of Liverarity. He 
was a relative of the family of Lindsay-Crawford (in whom the 
patronage of both (lurches was long vested), and not only 
having an ample stipend, but being also tacksman of the teinds of 
both parishes, he bound himself to supply a reader at each place ; 
and from this period (1576) we have found no mention of Fin- 
haven as a separate parish, nor, as already s^d, are we aware 
of the time of its suppression, or of the removal of the church 
tojOathlaw, 

It is supposed that Oathlaw, which is perhaps a corruption of 
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the Gaelic Aach-law, or 'Has "field of c^ms," was a chaplainiy of 
the chnrch of Fmhaven ; bat it does not appear in that or in any 
other character in the ancient Taseaiio y but since a well in the 
neighboorhood bears the significant appellation of *' St. Mary," 
it is probable that a kirk or chapel, dei^cated to the Virgin, had 
been there in old limea. In the absence of better authority, it 
may perhaps not be amiss to date the transference of the kirk of 
Finhaven to Oathlaw at about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, since the oldest tombstone in the graveyard, which be- 
longs to a family of the name of " Fode " or Faddie, bears the 
date of " 25 Maii 1616." There is no doubt of Oathlaw being 
the only church in the parish in 1635 ; for at that time, when 
Lord Kinnoul was retoured in the barony of Finhaven, it was 
with " advocatione ecclesite de Phinhaven, vocaUe Oathlaw" 
and although there is no village or hamlet in the parish, it is 
possible that the church had been removed to suit the conveni- 
ence of the bulk of the parishioners ; for the old place of worship 
was 80 inconveniently situated, that it lay close on the north- 
west boundary of Aberlemno parish. The old bell bears the 
common laudatory motto — "soli deo gloria," and the date 
and initials " 1618 . I. M." but to what pastor these refer, all 
enquiry has been fruitless, and the bell itself is now estranged 
from the parish, having been taken to the schoolhouse of Careston, 
where it is used (though cracked) for assembling the scholars. 

The family burial aisle of Finhaven stood on the east side of 
the old kirk, which was pulled down in 1815 to make way for 
the present commodious house ; and as Earl Henry of Crawford, 
who died in 1622, is the only person of the title who is recorded 
to have been buried here, it is probable that the aisle was erected 
at, or soon after, the time of bis death ; but, the only direct 
notice of an interment within it is that of the first lady of Car- 
negy, the murderer of the Earl of Strathmore. She was a 
daughter of Lundie of that Bk, and regu'ding her burial the 
Parish Register betu^, that " the ladie of Finhaven dyed on 
Sabbath morning, the 20th August 1738, and was buried on 
Friday thereafter in the Isle." 

But the aisle is now gone, and no monumental traces, either 
of the Lindsays or Camegys, are visible in the graveyard. The 
gravestones, though numerous, present few peculiar or generally 
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intereating mottoe, excepting that raised by the late Mr. Raiker 
(writer of the first Statistical Account of the parish), who, in 
lamenting the death of his wife, thus transforms the pointed 
language which " Rare Ben JohnBon " uses in Ub famoue moDody 
on the death of tiie Countess of Pembroke — 

" Before Mankind a better Wife tball see. 
Time, Death, will throw a Dart at thee." 

Mr, lUiker, who was sixty years minister of the parish, snr- 
vived hie wife five years, and according to his epitaph, he pos- 
sessed the good qualities of being " a singular and zealous ser- 
Yuat of his Divine Master, and alterUive to his own concema" 
— The stone also bears these lines : — 

" Raits before this ttooe the mortal clay 
Of Thomas Baiker, till that awral day 
When Christ shall send hie aDgel through the tkic*. 
And to tlie dead proclaim. Ye sleepers, Bise I 
Then may the Saiiour to this serraat say, 
Eujo; a crown throogh an eternal day." 

Mr. B^er died In 1803, and was succeeded by Messrs. Little- 
john, Gromar, and Stuart the present incumbent; and Huker's 
predecessors, so far as ascertained, were Messrs. Allan, Strfuton, 
Grub, Anderson, and Martin. It was not, however, until the 
time of Mr. Anderson that the Parochial Register was begun, 
and he soon held a conspicuous part in it himself ; for, notwith- 
standing that the then laird had the credit of being a rebel, the 
minister seems to have supported the Crown, and to have been 
almost killed for his loyalty by a band of Jacobite women be- 
longing to his own parish. Whether incited by the liurd, as 
were the rioters at Edzell, is unknown ; but five of them fearlessly 
attacked him one Sunday, and " pulled him out of the pulpit in a 
violent manner, and forced him to leave off worship and to go 
out of the church, which he was not allowed to enter again till 
the rebellion was over." 

The matter was investigated by the minister of Feme and 
his elder, &e famous LedenhendHe, as a committee for the 
Presbytery, and tbe rebellious females having pled guUty, were 
all ordered to compear before the congregation " covered with 
white sheets, beginning their compearance at the church door. 
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and to continue there til! tiie third hell be rung, and worship 
begun and prayer ended, and thereafter to come into the church 
and to stand before the pulpit where they attacked the minister, 
and pulled hun out of the pulpit."* Thia appears to have had the 
effect of quelling the people ; for duiii^ the subsequent out- 
break of " forty-five," nothing is said of the disloyalty of the 
parish either in tradition or record. 



If the valae or consequence of ancient lands can be ju^;ed of 
from the noble birth of their possessors, or from the part which 
their old owners enacted in the affairs of the kingdom, those of 
Finhaven had been of marked consideration, for the whole of its 
old proprietors were not only men of warlike and intrepid cha- 
racter, but of the hi^est family connection. 

Before noticing its proprietory history, however, it may be 
observed that a great part of Finhaven was occupied by the 
Forest of Plater, which was one of the extenwve primitive woods 
that partially survived the hatchet and ff^got of a long line 
of destructive invaders. Apart from the havoc made by the 
common enemy, these immense tracts of natural wood, which 
mostiy consisted of oaks, wore also greatly reduced in old times, 
from the extent and number of the presents and gifts of timber 
which Royalty made from them by way of payment and favour, 
both for warlike services, and for the necessities of relipous 
houses. — The Prior and Canons of Eostinoth, for example, 
had power from Kobert the Bruce to cut wood here at all con- 
venient seasons ;t and while Edward held the temporary sway 
of tie kingdom, he directed the keeper of the Forest of Selkirk 
to deliver, amongst other articles of its produce, no less than 
sixty oaks to the Bishop of Glasgow,! by which means, and sub- 
sequentiy through agricultural improvements, the most of those 

• Par, Stg.. ins. t (LD. 1B1T)-Roborl»oii'« Index. ( U.S. mi)-R«tidl ScWlB, rol, i. 
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exttiiisive foi-eata were dilapidated. The only other known 
rojal forests in Angua-shire, besides Plater, were those of 
Kingenny in Momfieth ; Kilgerry, in Menmuir, and a part of 
that of Alyth ; and Drymie, in Bescobie, where a royal castle 
Mice stood, and where Donald Bane is said to have died. Mon- 
treuthmont, of which the Tullochs were made hereditary keepers 
by Robert I,, waa also a royal forest* and several others are 
supposed to have lain along the Sidlaws. 

The extent of none of these forests is now ascertainable, but, 
according to tradition, that of Plat«r extended irom the South 
Esk at Finhaven to the hill of Kirriemuir— a distance of at least 
seven miles as the crow flies, and was so dense, that the wild cat 
could leap from tree to tree. It also included the hill of Fin- 
haven, and perhaps stretched eastward as far as the river Noran, 
since the lands which lie betwixt that stream and Finhaven are 
called Mark-htmae, which, according to the northern dialects, 
means " the castle in the forest." The name of Plater is of 
doubtfiil origin, and sometimes written Platone and Platon ; and, 
it may be noticed that the Prior and Canons of Kostinoth, in the 
lime of Alexander III. (long prior to the date of Brace's grant), 
had a right to the tenth of the hay grown in the meadows of this 
forest.f Four oxengates of arable land, or about fifty-two acres, 
were also given out of it by David II. to Murdoch del Rhynd, 
for a reddendo or payment to the Crown of a pair of white 
gloves and two pennies of silver annually;^ and as this land is 
described as next adjoining Casse, or Carse, which lies on the 
south side of Finhaven Hill, it not only shews that Hill to have 
formed part of the Forest of Plater, but also proves, that amidst 
those great plantations, and at^ this early date, agricultural 
enterprise was not wholly unknown. 

Like that of other royal forests, its keeperehip waa an ap- 
pointment of much importance ; and the ruins of what are called 
the Forester's House, or sometimes " Lindsay's Hall," were 
traceable about the middle of the muir towards the bepnning of 
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this century ; and the office, aa we shall shortly see, was held, 
prior to the time of the Lindsays, by some of the most illustrious 
noblemen of the kingdom. 

The first Forester of Plater, of whom any record exista, was 
Alexander Comyn, the brave Earl of Buchan, who slew Gilles- 
cope and his sons for the murder of Thomas of ThirlBtane, and 
who, about 1250, mortified an annual of two silver marks, or 
nearly two shillmgs and three pence sterling, out of the lands 
of Fotimewyn to the monastery of Arbroath.* It is unknown 
whether the Earl held the lands before this date, nor does it ap- 
pear whether he was proprietor at the time of liis death, which 
happened in 1288-9.i' The next person associated with it is 
" Philip the Forester," through whose boldness Bruce gained 
admission to the Castle of Forfar in 1308, while it waa strongly 
garrisoned by the English.} This capture was efiFected by Philip 
making an escalade under night, when he succeeded in letting 
down the bridges, and making a passage for the Scots, who put 
most of the inmates to the sword, while others, in making their 
escape, were drowned in the loch which surrounded the castle. 

It was, perhaps, on the death of Philip, that Bruce gave a 
grant of Finhaven, and the adjoining lands of Carsegowoie, to 
his natural son Sir Robert,!! who was slain at the battle of Dup- 
plin in 1332 ; but in little more than two years from the date 
of Sir Robert's entry, these estates were again in other hands, 
having been granted to one Hew Polayne,§ of the doings of 
whom, or the history of his family, all record is silent. 

William, the famous Earl of Ross, is the next proprietor ; 
and, for some cause now unknown, a forced resignation of the 
church and lands was obtained from him, but receiving them 
back in 1369,1[ he made a free-will resignation during the follow- 
ing year, not only of Finhaven, but of the rest of his property, 
and was followed in the former by Sir David de Anandia, who re- 
signed his right in 1375. It was at that period, after the lands 
and Foreetership of Finhaven had passed through those various 
proprietors, that they fell to the family of Lindsay, and, under 
charter of that date, granted at Scoon by King Robert II., Sir 

" Reg. de AliPrbrothor, p. KM. 1 SHlr]imp](-i Annali. t,,!. i. p. SM. 
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Alexander Lmdaay of Gleneak bad the patronage of the church, 
together with the ofBce of Forester of the Forest of Plater.* 

The surname of Polayne, or Panlin, -has not occurred to us 
\a our reading as connected with the shire before the time above 
noticed ; but, the Annands were a serviceable and worthy race, 
and of considerable local standing even before the days of Bruce, 
for a William de Anaund occurs among the Angus<«hire barons, 
who swore fealty to Edward at Berwick in 1296.t Perhaps the 
Sir David de Annand who clove the steel-clad Eng^sh knight 
and his horse through on the streets of Edinburgh with one fell 
blow of bis ponderous battle axe,} was the son of this William, 
and the immediate progenitor of Sir David of Finbaven. It is 
certain, however, that whether of the same stock or not, a family 
of the same name held property In the shire in the following 
century ; for a Patrick Annand is designed of Melgund in the 
neighbouring parish of Abortemno in 1478,11 &nd the surname is 
still common in the district. 

Whether the Earl of Buchan'e grant to the monks of Ar- 
broath was confirmed by subsequent proprietors does not appear; 
but in 1380, and immediately before Sir Alexander Lindsay went 
on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he rebuilt the church, as before 
intimated, and assembled his family and friends to witness its 
consecration by Stephen, bishop of the diocese of Brechin, when 
he erected it into a prebend of that cathedral, where the Rector 
had a stall in the choir, and said mass for the safe conduct of the 
noble donor. 

It is unknown whether Sir Alexander Lindsay, or any of 
his predecessors in Finhaven, had a castle or residence there ; 
for no notice of such occurs until after the ennobling of his son. 
Sir David, who ia supposed to have built the first castle ; and, 
BO long as the great Glenesk branch of the family existed, this 
was their principal country residence, and here, or in their 
palace at Dundee, the " Tiger " Earl, and his son the original 
Duke of Montrose, and most of the other Earls of the Glenesk 
line of Crawford, first saw the light. 

The town residence, or " Lodging," of the Earls of Crawford 
was situated in Nethergate Street of Dundee, and was so ex- 

• Rpg. MsK' Si(ill., p. isa, No. 4S. I RnEinaii Rollr. p. 126. 
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tenBiTe, that it stretched froni thence south to the river Tay, and 
being entered by a masaive gateway, on which there was a battle- 
ment beaiing the legend — "IPafcll) Zoifi Hinliuj), Sari of «ratafni*" 
— it had altogether a fine princely appearance.* It Is probable 
that the property on which this palace stood was owned by 
the first Earl's uncle, " the good Sir James," as he founded a 
Convent in Dundee for the ransom of Christian Captives from 
Turkish slavery, which ultimately assumed the character of an 
hospital, and its revenues, originally " princely magnificent," 
were enlarged by a gift of the churdi of Kettina, near Cupar in 
Angus, from Robert III. 

The attachment of the Earls of Crawford to Dundee as a 
borial place, may have arisen from the circumstance of Sir 
James' favour for it, or Irom the interest which they bad in the 
great customs or revenues of the burgh ; or, it may have been 
from the foundation of a church and tower on the rock of Saint 
Nicholas by the first Earl on his return from the overthrow of 
Lord Welles at the famous tournament at London Bridge. This 
rock is said to have been the site of the original church of 
Dundee, or of that which was founded by the Earl of Huntingdon 
in fulfilment of a vow whidi he made while his life was en- 
dangered in the crazy prow which landed liini here on his return 
from the holy wars ; bnt all trace of this, as well as of Craw- 
ford's ciiurch and tower, are gone, and the rock itself is sorrily 
represented by a mere fragment. This, however, was not the 
place of the Crawford sepulture, it being within the church of 
the Greyfriars, which stood in the Bouff, or old burial place ; 
and, from the time of the first Earl, down to that of the 
demolition of their tombs by tlie fanatics of the sixteenth 
century, it was the last cold home of most of the Lords and 
Ladies of Crawford, including the renowned Earl Beardie, saA 
his son the Duke of Montrose, But, from the period of the 
sacrile^ouB breaking down of the fine stone effigies, and Q^othic 
archways and columns, and the scattering of the bones of their 
ancestors, their future place of interment was within the fine 
church of St Mary in the same town, which was completely 
destroyed by the conflagration of 1841,t and no trace either 

• Unt, Tol. L p. 110. 
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of tbe Lindsay re^dence or burial ia now to be found within 
the bounds of this important and thriving burgh. 

The principal Incidents of the life of Earl David, the founder 
of tbe church and "Lodging" at Dundee, have already been 
iJluded to ; and it only requires to be observed, that after enact- 
ing those diivfdrous feats for which he is so famous in story, 
and mortifying large sums to various churches, he closed his 
valorous career in his princely residence of Finhaven, in the 
month of Februaiy 1407, at the early age of forty-one, and, as 
before noticed, was buried in the family vault at Dundee, beside 
his royal spouse. Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Bobert II. 

Little is recorded of his successor beyond the fact of his being 
a negociator in the afiws of the sister kingdom — a commisBioner 
for the release of James I., and one of the hostages for his ran- 
som in 1423, at which time his annual revenue was estimated at 
a thousand merks, being far beyond that of any other of the 
Scottish nobles, with the smgle exception of the Earl of Moray, 
whose income and Crawford's were equal.* By his wife, the 
daughter and heiress of Dunbar of Cockbum, he left a son, whose 
career, and that of his successor, were perhaps the most remark- 
able of any other of the representatives of the noble house to 
which they belonged. 

Succeeding his fether in 1439, the third Earl became asso- 
ciated with the Earl of Douglas in the well-known league of 
defence agwnst the allies of the King, and was also the means 
of ousting Chancellor Crichton and Livingstone ; and although 
tiie aeifishnesB of the purposes of Crawford and Douglas were 
apparent to most of their fellow barons, none dared to oppose 
them, even in die lawless course of plunder and bloodshed which 
characterised theb- doings. Bishop Kennedy of St. Andrews, 
however, had watched the whole proceedings with a scrutinizing 
dread and patience worthy a patriot and man of genius ; and 
using his influence in behalf of the injured Chancellor, soon in- 
curred the displeasure of Crawford and his followers, who, at 
the head of a band of reckless vassals and kinsmen harried his 
lands and burned his granges, and being deaf to all remonstrance, 
Crawford was excommunicated " with mitre and staflf, bell, 
book, and candle, for a year."t This he treated with contempt ; 

• RjiDPr'B Fcedera, Tul. i. p. 347. t Uia, >ul. 1. p. in. 
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but, as hia biographer aaja, " tlie sacrilege met witb ite reward, 
and witliin a twelvemonth." This was in the bloody feud which 
occurred at Arbroath on Sunday, the 13th* of January 1445-6, 
when Alexander Ogilvy of Inverquharity was chosen by the 
chapter of the convent to act as chief Justiciar, or judge in ravil 
affairs throughout their regality, in place of the Master of Craw- 
ford, whose extravagance had rendered a diange necessary. 

Crawford detemund upon retaining his influential office, and 
the Ogilvys, equally bent on asserting their right, determined 
to settle the contest by arms ; and " there can be little doubt," 
says Mr. Tytler, " that the Ogilvya must have sunk under this 
threatened attack, but that accident gave them a powerful ally in 
Sir Alexander Seton of Gordon, afterwards Earl of Huntly, who, 
as he returned from court, happened to lodge for the night at the 

* Castle of Ogilvy, at the moment when this baron was mustering 
hia forces agiunst the meditated assault of Crawford. Seton, 
although in no way personally interested in the quarrel, found 
himself, it is said, compelled to assist the OgUvys, by a rude but 
ancient custom, which bound the guest to take common part 
with his host in all dangers which might occur so long as the food 
eaten under his roof remained iu his stomach. With the small 
train of attendants and friends who accompanied him, be joined 
the forces of Inverquharity, and proceeding to the town of 
Arbroath, found the opposite party drawn up in great strength 
on the outude of the gates. The families thus opposed in mortal 
defiance to each other, could number among their adherents 
many of the bravest and most opulent gentlemen in the county, 
and the two armiea exhibited an imposing appearance of armed 
knights, barbed horses, and embroidered banners. As the com- 
batents, however, approached each other, the Earl of Crawford, 
who had received information of the intended combat, being 
anxioua to avert it, auddenly appeared on the field, and gallop- 
ing up between the two lines, was mortally wounded by a 
soldier, who was enraged at hia interference, and ignorant of hia 
rank. The event naturally increased the bitterness of hostility, 
and the Crawfords, who were aaaisted by a large party of the 

■ vassala of Douglas, infuriated at the loss of their chief, attacked 
the Ogilvies with a desperation which soon broke their ranks. 
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and reduced them to irreclaimable disorder. Such, however, 
wa8 the gallantry of their resiBtance, that they were ahnoBt en- 
tirely cut to pieces; and five hundred men, including many noble 
barons in Forfar and Angus, were left dead upon the field. 
Seton himself had nearly pud with his life the penalty of his 
adherence to the rude usages of the times ; and John Forbes of 
Pitsligo, one of his followers, was slain ; nor was the loss which 
the Ogilvies suatuned in the field their worst misfortune ; for 
Lindsay, with his characteristic ferocity, and protected by the 
authority of Douglas, let loose his army upon their estates ; and the 
flames of their castles, the slaughter of their vassals, the plunder 
of their property, and the captivity of their wives and diildren, 
taught the remotest adherents of the Justiciar of Arbroath how 
terrible was the vengeance which they bad provoked."* 

It is also worthy of remark, tliat from the part borne by a 
younger brother of the unfortunate Inverquharity in this matter, 
the house of Clova had its origin. This arose from the fact of 
Thomas O^vy having not only deserted his clan on the occa- 
sion, and fought on the Lindsay side, but from his having taken 
part at an after period in the destruction of the castle of his 
birth. For this he had a grant of the lands of Clova fix>m 
Crawford, who was then possessor of them, and thus founded 
the Clova branch of the OgUvys, who subsisted in a direct line 
from the first Thomas tor many generations. 

Earl David died at Finhaven " after a w^ek of lingering 
torture," and the sentence of excommunication never having 
been removed, " no man durst earth him" until it was withdrawn 
by order of the Bishop who pronounced it. The laird of Laver- 
quharity was taken prisoner and carried to the castle of his anta- 
gonist, where he also died of his wounds, or, according to tra- 
dition, where he was smothered with a down pillow by his own 
dster, the Countess of Crawford, out of revenge for the loss of 
her husband.f It is, perhaps, in reference to this foul transac- 
tion, and to the popularity of the Lindsays at the time, that 
the following couplet refers — 

" Ugly yon lived, and Ugly you die. 
And DOW in an Uglj place you lie."^ 

• TftlerS HLib cf Soot,, Tol. It. p. IS, Ad. t U't*. ral. I, p. 190. 
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The Lindsay party burned the Conventual church of Ar- 
broath before they Irft the town, and tradition points out a 
patch of ground to the north of the Abbey, ae " the yettis of 
Arbrothe," or the place where the battle began ; while the 
tumuli in the neighbourhood are supposed to mark the graves of 
Uiose who fell on the occasion. The meI4e was not wholly con- 
fined to this point, however, for a detachment of the Ogilvys 
flying in the direction of Leys, in the parish of Inverkeillor, 
was surprised by the Lindsays, when the adray was re- 
sumed with great violence. The remembrance of this battle 
was long preserved in the measured strains of rude minsta^lsy ; 
hut all trace of the rhyme ia lost, with the exception of this soli- 
tary couplet, which evidently refers to the latter part of the 
engagement : — 

" At the Loan o' tbe Xieyt the pla; begun, 
An' the Lindtays o'er the Ogilvys ran." 

On succeeding to the Earldom, the extravagant Justiciary was 
ever after known as " The Tiger," and " Earl Beardie," because 
of the ferocity of his temper, and the exuberajice of his beard. 
The league betwixt Douglas and Hoss being still in force, 
was religiously adhered to by all parties ; and aa the King found 
that he had unwarily given Douglas too much power, he took 
the opportunity of his short absence at the court of Rome, and 
superseded him in his office of Lieutenant-General of the king- 
dom — burned his castle, and otherwise wasted his lands. 

Being apprised of these matters, Douglas hastened his return 
from Italy, and he and his iriends not only determined on resist- 
ing all the King's attempts to suppress their influence, but entered 
into a conspiracy with the English rebels for his overthrow, and 
the usurpation of the government. Aware of these proceedings, 
and determined if possible to bring them to a close, the King 
invited Douglas to supper at Stirling Castle on the evening of the 
13th of February 1452, whither he went on the faith of a safe con- 
duct under the Great Seal. His Majesty led Douglas to a side 
apartment after supper, and remonstrating with him on his law- 

Ib< m<>le, on th« lODtta ilds of the kick of KinnsU, the Lorit Uglli; at Alrlle hsTlog held the 
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io3B intrigae, urged bim to break the coveniant which he held 
with Crawford and Smss. Though disarmed, and in Qie mitkt 
of his foea, Douglaa determinedly refiiaed to comply with James' 
request, and the King, exclaiming with an oath — " If you will 
not break this league, I ehall 1" — struck him to the heart with a 
da^er. On this Sir Patrick Gray, and several others who were 
secreted near the fatal chamber, rushed on the unfortunate Earl, 
and finishing the cold-blooded act of royalty, threw the carcase 
out at the window into the palace garden, &om which time the 
aperture has been called "Douglas' Window." This morder 
was Bigoal for open rebellion on the part of Douglas' adherents. 
His brothers, stung with horror and indignation, proclaimed the 
King a traitor and a liar at the very gates of his palace, and had 
the Earl's safe conduct ignominiously dragged at the tiul of a 
horse through the streets of Stirling, and afterwards set the 
town on fire. 

Meanwhile, Crawf(H*d was far irom unemployed. No sooner 
had the news of Douglas' murder reached him, than fae suiumoned 
his kinsmen and vassals throughout Angus, and prepared for a 
dreadful onset ; and the King learning the precarious state of 
matters, and desirous to cut off all communication betwixt the 
armies of Douglas and Crawford, conunanded Huntly to march 
southward, while he himself led a powerful army to the north 
for the purpose of joining him. Crawford, on ^e other hand, 
equally anxious to check the progress of the new Lieutenant' 
General, marshalled a great body of vassals and kinsmen ; and, 
when barely ten nules from lus own casde, met his antagonist 
full in the face, for 

" Jaet as he reaoh'd the fatal plata. 

Where Baliol toat his away ;* 

Lord HuDtl; and the n>;al train 

Appear'd in full array." 

Although greatly outnumbered by his opponents, Crawford 

was uudaunted, and the contest began on both sides with the 

utmost determination. The skill and valour displayed hy the 

rebels were so great, that for long the issue was doubtful, and 

might have terminated favourably for Crawford, had he not 
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incautiouslj refused to comply with some demands made by 
Collace of Balnamoon on the battle field.* CoUace, who com- 
manded three hundred of the most efficient and best equipped of 
the rebel forces, immediately threw his whole weight into the 
balance of royalty, and ere long decided the contest, which, ac- 
cording to all bistAnans, conld not otherwise have been accom- 
- plUhed. The fat« of the rebeb was now sealed — a breach had 
been made in their nmka ; and, unable to withstand the deadly 
shocks which they were every moment receiving from their an- 
tf^onista, they fled in dismay. Earl Beardie lost his brother, 
Sir John of Brechin, the laird of Pitairlie, and several other 
clansmen and followers ; and he himself, flying from the scene 
of action, reached Finhaven Castle, and calling for a cup of wine, 
gave utterance to the extraordinary exclamation, that rather 
than have lost the day, " he wud be content to hang seven years 
in hell by the breers (eyelashes) o' the e'e !" 

Like the Ogilvy followers at the battle of Arbroath, those of 
the, Lindsays on this occa»OD were mostly habited In green- 
colonred uniform, and to tiiia drcumstance Beardie is acud to 
have attributed the loss of this field, as the Ogilvya did of 
Arbroath. From the time of these respective engagements, both 
famihes conceived a great dislike to that colour, and the Lindaays 
considered it so very ominous, that they vowed henceforth, that 
" A Ltndaajr with green 
Should never be »een." 
Ja the bustle and confusion consequent on Beardie's defeat 
and flight from the battle field, one of the royalists became so en- 
tangled in the tr^n of the fugitive, that he could not possibly 
extricate himself, and seeing his danger, followed his adver- 
sary to his castle. This courageous person was a son of Donald, 
the thane of Cawdor, who, according to another account, had 
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Stolen Id disguise to the camp of Earl Beardie, as a spy. All 
agree, however, that 

" A silver cup he from the table bora ;'' 

and that before the battle of Brechin he had shewn such a 
want of bravery that he was branded and stigmatised as a 
coward ; and, determined to wipe the foul spot from his scut^ 
cheon, he performed those prominent and daring exploits which 
history has ascribed to him. While quaffing the " blood red 
wine," the Tiger and his party were aroused by an alarm of the 
advance of Huntly, and in the bustle and confusion which fol- 
lowed, Calder succeeded in carrying off the silver drinldng 
cup. This he presented to his chief, as an evidence of hia 
courage in bearding,*iaB it were, the "Tiger" in his den, and 
received an augmentation to his patrimony of Assuanlee, or 
favours of a similar sort.* 

This celebrated cup, which is here figured, measures, ex- 
clusive of the figure at the top,t about fifteen inches in height, 
holds a Scotch pint and two gills. It is 
now in posseasion of Mrs, Alexander Gor- 
don, only surviving child of the late Sir 
Ernest Gordon of Park and Cobturdy, and 
the history of its acquirement by Sir 
Ernest's father is equally curious as the 
romantic manner in which it Is said to 
have been originally come by: — "Some 
years after the ' forty-five,' a party of 
gentlemen, Jacobites, and all more or less 
under the ban of Government, ventured 
to hold a meeting at a small hostelry in 
Morayshire, between Elgin and Forres, 
In the course of their sederunt, one of their 
number, Gordon of Cobairdy, got up to 
mend the fire, and, in doing so saw some- 
thing at the bottom of the peat-bunker, 
or box for holding the peats, which seemed to glitter. He 

• " Aiiumilee nai gcdiiUil to (he Culden tiielve jean betote Iho battis nf Krecbin,'— 
t Theflriinon thctonislhotreilof Goraonof CgUirdj. The woodcut is anrr«ikctch 
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fished the object out, and found that it waa a large and hand- 
Home old cup, but perfectly flattened. On enquiry, it turned 
out that this was the celebrated Cup of Aasuanlee, whioh had 
been pledged to the landlord of the inn fay the Laird, a drink- 
ing spendthrift, in security for a debt, Cobairdy, who waa a 
man of considerable taste and a collector of ruitiea, never lost 
s^ht of the cup, but, when opportunity offered, got it into his 
possession, though be and his family had to pay more than one 
sum of money which had been raised by Aseuanlee on the 
security of bis little-eared-for heir loom. Having passed into 
Cobairdy's possession, be had it perfectly restored to shape. 
There are no arms upon it, though one account says that the 
arms of the Earl of Crawford were upon it, but there is this in- 
scription in the centre of the lid ; — ' Titubantem firmavit Hunt- 
leus — Breicben, Mail 20 (or 28) 1453,' — but in characters appa- 
rently of the seventeenth century."* 

The battle of Brechin was fought at the Haercwm, about 
two miles north-eaet of the dty, on the 18th of May 1452. The 
battle field lies on the confines of ^e parishes of Brechin and 
Stracathro, and, although a place of chance selection, was pecu- 
liarly adapted for the purpose. Including the fiats of Leighton- 
hill on the south, and those of Pert and Dun on the east, it could 
not embrace much less than a square of three or four miles ; and 
was in full view of the steeples and mysterious Round Tower of 
Brechin, and, according to tradition, had been used as a battle 
field at an earlier date. It may be observed, that the effects 
of the battle of Brechin, though not immediately decbive in 
favour of the young King, were ultimately productive of the 
best consequences to him and his successors. 

The place where one of the standards was imiurled is the 
highest point of the rising ground on the north side of the battle 
field, where a large rude oblong stone still lies, which is indis- 
criminately called " Huntly " and " Earl Bcardie'a Stone," and 
here, it is said, one or other of the chiefs planted his banner. 
The whole of this height is known by the name of " Huntly 
Hill," (so called, doubtless, in honour of the victorious capt^), 
and commands one of the finest views of tiie lands of Edzell, and 
of the mountains of Glencsk and Lethnot, Crawford's chagrin is 
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not, therefore, to be wondered at, for although the lands on which 
the battle was fought were under the superiority of the Bishop 
of Brechin, Crawford was virtuaUy lord of the whole, being 
hereditary Constable of that city and Sheriff of Angus ; and, 
besides, wherever he turned hie eyes, the lauds of his numerous 
vassals and kiusmeu were always before him. 

Still, much as Crawford felt the defeat, it was far from re- 
stnuning his revengeful arm, which was dealing destruction on 
all sides; for he and his rebellious followers burned Waltor 
Carnegie's Castle of KinnaJrd* — ravaged the lands of the traitor 
Collace — and those of the other Angus barons who had home 
arms against him. He was now a denounced, and virtually, a 
landless outcast — " his lands, life, and goods " were confiscated 
— his armorial hearings " scraipit out of the book of arms for 
ever" — and the important Lordship of Brechin, and the heredi- 
tary office of Sheriff of Aberdeen, were ^ven to Huntly, 

HU accomplices, the Earls of Douglas, Murray, and Ormond, 
were also carrying on like depredations in their districts, and 
although all of them were Bummoned before the Parliament at 
E^bui^h for their murderous and pillaging transactions, the 
summons was treated so contemptuously, that the King despatched 
an army to bring them under submisBion. Douglas, who lacked 
the determination of purpose, which were the leading charac- 
teristics of most of his ancestors, was soon subdued ; and, on 
aucceecUng thus far, the King made a journey northward in per- 
son, accompanied by Bishop Kennedy, the Earl of Huntly, and 
other advisers, for the purpose of quelling Crawford. The de- 
termined spirit which Crawford had shewn in the matter, incited 
the King so much against him that he not only vowed to disin- 
herit him, but to make the highest stone of his castle the lowest ! 
On being informed of Douglas' submission, however, Crawford 
finding tumself deserted by all save his friends in Angus, wisely 
relinquished the vain contest, and submitting himself to the royal 
clemency, was restored to his estates and titles, and henceforth 
became an attached and steady supporter of the monarchy. 

The place where this remarkable scene occurred lies about a 
mile west of the castle, and has ever since home the name of 
Revel Green, and the stone which the King threw from the 
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battlements was long fixed to the foot of tbe keep by an iron 
diain. It is also related, that od the occasion of Beardie's submis- 
sion, which was made in presence of his fellow rebels of Angus, 
he made bo long and impressive a speech, that in the qufunt 
language of the chronicler, " They held up their hands to the 
King maist dolorously, crjong ' Mercy 1' while [till] th^ sobbing 
and sighing cuttit their words that almaist their prayers could 
not be understood ; through the whilk their raise sic rath and 
pity amang the company, that nane amaist could contEun them- 
selves with tears."* The substance of Earl Beardie's long speech 
on this occasion is thus briefly summed up in an unpublished local 
rhyme : — 

" Bat now bis pride a bDmbling Bgare shsva. 
And pale, and sad, in aaclcoloth forth he goes ; 
Benda on hie ItneeB, and with repentant e7ea, 
For James' smile, the Tiger Earl cries — 
Reoonnts the time hi« first of title threw 
Lord Welles down, in Richard's kingly view ! 
Tnlk'd of tbe ro:ral blood that filled bis v^ne. 
And begg'd in tears his lost and uide domuns ! — 
Soon were they gi'ea, and soon tbe royal host 
Join'd Grawford'B banquet — drank to Crawford's toast i 

Bnt James, still mindful of ihe vow iia made, 
(When Crawford's power the rebel force array'd ;) 
Tbot his own band the loftiest stone would tlirow 
Of proud FinhaTon to the earth below ; — 
And, boandiDK nimbly to the highest tower, 
Where Beordie wont to pass bis leisere hoar — 
Down to the lawn a crazy stone he threw. 
And, smiling cried—" Behold, my promise true !" 



Providence, however, permitted Earl Beardie to snrvive the 
restituticA of his house only for a limited period, for in ax 
months thereafter " he tuik tbe hot fever, and died in the year 
of God ane thousand, four hundredth, fifty-four years, and was 
buried with great triumph in the Grey Friars of Dundee, in his 
forbears' [ancestors'] sepulchre." 



ij of FitKottle'i Chronicle of ScotUnd, 
It of ItH Bktlls of BrHhlB will iil» bl 
rint^lnlSUi it bu bnn often rBprinle 
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" Twlit trace and w%t, tach xndden chinf* 
Wm not lnfr»qiniit, nor hEld unntb" 

Eakl Beaedie left two sons, David and Alexander — the first 
succeeded as fifth Earl of Crawford, and the Utter waa the fii«t 
designed Lindsay of Aucht^nnonzie, whic^ he inherited through 
Lis mother. Earl David being a minor at the decease of his 
father, was brought up, aa before intimated, under the guardian- 
ship of his uncle. Sir Walter of Beaufort ; and when only 
eighteen years of age (it being customary to marry young in 
those days), he formed a matrimonial alliance with Elizabeth, 
daughter of the noble house of Hamilton. During the minority 
of James III., and while the Boyd faction were in power, Craw- 
ford was among the earliest to denounce their tyranny towards 
the King, and to take active steps for his release. In these cir- 
cumstances, various royal favours were conferred upon him — 
such as the Keepership of the castle of Berwick — the Ufe-rent of 
the important Lordship of Brechin and Navar — and the SheriflF- 
sbip of Angus, with the possession of the stronghold of Broughty 
at the mouth of the Tay. These were well merited by the Earl, 
for he ever continued the steady and unflinching supporter of 
his King ; and, when the sceptre was attempted to be wrested 
from his hand by his own rebellious son and ambitious accom- 
plices, Crawford raised a regiment of six thousand horsemen, 
which, together with other two thousand which his influence 
secured from his kinsman. Lord Lindsay of the Byres, greatly 
contributed to rout the insurrectionists at the fatal rising at 
Blackness. For this signal service, he was nused to the dignity 
of a Duke on the 18th of May, 1488, " to be entitled and de- 
signated, in perpetual future times, Duke, hereditary of Mon- 
trose, and was the first instance of the rank of Duke having 
been conferred upon a Scottish subject not of the royal family." 
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This title was assumed from the borough of Montrose, which, 
with its castle, customs, and fisheries, and the Lordship of Kin- 
clevin in Perthshire, were erected and incorporated into a regality 
to be called the Duchy of Montrose, and were held on the 
tenure of the Duke rendering therefrom a red rose yearly, on the 
feast of St. John the Baptist.* 

Although the newly made Duke Uved in princely splendour — 
having hia squires, armour-bearers, chamberlains, chapWna, and 
a herald {the privileged appendage of royalty) — he was not so 
intoxicated by the high position which he held as to be unmind- 
fnl of the interests of his King and country ; and, with as great 
alacrity aa before, he raised and commanded a large force of 
horse and foot at the fatal battle of Sauchiebum, where he was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and where the King was treacher- 
ously killed in a miller's bam by a pretended priest, while lying 
there wonnded by a fall from his horae.f The forfeiture of estates 
and titles with which the followers of James III. were visit«d, 
was very partial in the case of the Duke of Montrose ; for, 
unlike the others, he had no part in the intrigue with the Court 
of England, and in consequence had his power only curtailed by 
the loss of the hereditary sherifFship of Forfarshire and the Castle 
of Broughty, which were given to Lord Grray ; while his title of 
Duke, in terms of the general Hescissory Act of 17th October 
1488, was suspended only for a limited period, being restored to 
binri on the 19th of September thereafter. 

Although from the time of the King's luckless death, the Duke 
took little part in the affairs of the kmgdom, he became nearly as 
great a favourite with James lY. as he had been with his father, 
and is mentioned in the most respectful and honourable manner 

• From thli lluie the Duka ohirgad b<i psternsi cont of irmi with ■ ntl rgx tn chiaf, 
which liitUI the cofDluDCflDf IJierojallMirfhofUDalroae. InODntridiBClnctloq tathe LlDdujt 

auuraed from "Aid Munroe**!!! thapHriab of llarjtoa, tthlah the Grahami had origlDAllj frotu 

I Ste L1ndi.i> of PltgcottSe-i InlaraaUng aocoiiDt of tha Klug^ murder. It li qooted at 
pp. IW-eSof Tol. I. of " Llia*," u from the lH*t and unpublished 113. Id poueieloD of Clplals 
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hj him in ^e grant de novo of his title;* and, closing tia splendid 
career in peace and honour at his castle of Finhaven in 1495, 
be was succeeded hj his second son John. 

Thou^ blest with earthly honour and povrer greatly beyond 
any of his predecessors or compeers, the Duke's domestic peace 
was far from undisturbed, for both his sons were reckless and un- 
principled, and sworn enemies to each other ; and the elder ia said 
to have fallen by the sword of the younger in a broil which hap- 
pened betwixt them in 1489,t a urcumstance which will be more 
particularly noticed in a subsequent Chapter. This painful matter 
lay dormant for the long period of twenty years, and was revived 
by some of Earl John's enemies, when a re-issue of letters were 
made "to search the Earl of Crawford for the slaughter of 
Alexander, Master of Crawford, his brother," and, as neither the 
Earl nor any of his accomplices attended the " Justice ayre" to 
which they were summoned, they were all denounced rebels ; but 
in the course of three months, while leading an important divi- 
sion of native horsemen at the bloody tield of Flodden, as one of 

" Two Earls of tm anttqae race," 
he, and his valiant kinsman, yotmg Walter of Edzell, and many 
other friends, fell in the rash enterprise of their Sovereign, and 
thus, by his sudden death, all proceedings were closed against 
him. 

His non-assumption of the title of Duke of Montrose is be- 
lieved to have arisen from a fear of being charged with the 
crime of fratricide, for the advancement of his father to the Duke- 
dom had excited the jealousy of most of the nobles, particularly 
the Douglases; and, thus aware that its re-assumption would 
be the signal for his impeachment and conviction, he contented 
himself with the older title of Earl of Crawford ; and, besides, hav- 
ing no Hurviving issue, he was still less interested. f Unfortun- 
ately, also, hia uncle and successor, Sir Alexander of Auchter- 
monzie, was placed in much the same position, for, like his brother, 
the Duke of Montrose, his peace of mind was sadly broken by 
the almost unparalleled prodigality of his only son, the enormity 
of whose misdeeds, as already seen, gained him the remarkable 
sobriquet of the "Wicked" or "Evil Master," and for which he 
and his issue were excluded from all participation in the titles 

• Orlg. Dukedom B/HOttlroti Com, p. t. ) iMd^p.Bl. J /Md., p.ti. 
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and estates of Crawford, aad were blotted from the record ae if 
they had never existed. 

Under these sad circumstaDces, as ^ready more fully nar- 
ntt«d, the titles and estates of Crawford passed to Sir David 
Lindsay of Edzell, who subsequently, through the most disin- 
' terested and praiseworthy motives, had them restored to the dis- 
inherited son of the " Wi(ied Master," who accordingly euo- 
ceeded, and married a daughter of Gai^al Beaton.* The 
marriage was celebrated in the Castle of Finhaven in April 
1546 (just a month before the Cardinal's assassination), and her 
dowery, which amounted to the great sura of four thousand marks, 
is said to have been the largest ever bestowed on any bride at the 
period. The Earl, after following a far from commendable 
course of life (in which his ingratitude to his benefactor, Edzell, 
is amongst the most glaring and heartless), died in 1574, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, David, who was " ane princely 
man, but a sad spendthrift." 

In this Earl, the impetuosity and recklessness of his ancestors 
seemed to have revived with more than ordinary force ; for be- 
sides being singularly selfish and proud, he was so utterly desti- 
tute of conjugal and parental affection, that although his first 
wife (who was a daughter of Lord Drummond), brought him 
the enormous "tocher" of ten thousand marks, he wrongfully 
impugned her character, and returned her to her family in dis- 
grace, and even denied his own offspring the necessaries of food 
and raiment. Being accessory to the murder of Lord Grlamis 
at Stirling, if not the actual perpetrator, he was committed to 
prison and arraigned, but for lack of p'oof was set free ; and 
it is curious to notice, notwithstanding the wildness of his life, 
that " as he returned through Angus, the inhabitants congra- 
tulated him on his freedom," By way of reprisal for this murder, 
which occurred on the 17th of March 1577-8, the tutor of Glamie, 
at an after period, killed " the Earl of Crawford's man," for 
which he had to pay a great fine by way of manbot, or blood 
money. 

Earl David, with his relative Sir Walter Lindsay of Bal- 

• Btr muther wai Marlot 0|ii]i7 {daughter of ttis flnt Lord Oglli} of AMir}, nha re- 
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garies, and other popish friends, bore so conspicnoiui a part in 
^e Spanish &ction of 1588, that he engaged to assist the King 
of Spain to make himself master of Scotland, for which, with the 
Earls of Huntly, Errol, and Bothwell, he was tried, and being 
found guiltj of conspiracjr, was laid in prison ; bat a general 
amnesty being granted to all state prisoners on the marriage of 
the King with Aane of Denmark, Crawford was set at liberty 
with the rest, and died soon after. And it is worthy of notice, 
that he is the only one of his long and noble line of ancestors 
of whom any trace exists about the old castle of Finhaven.* 

Little was to be hoped from Earl David's successor, since 
the welfare neither of his body nor his soul was matter of any 
concern to his father ; for while he was attending College at St. 
Andrew's, his "ped^ogue" informs the amiable Lord Men- 
muir that it is " three years since the Master gat any clothing, 
s^f one stand (suit) at the King's beand in our town. I have 
Bupplyit thir defects as my poverty and credit could serve, — there 
is no hope of redress, but either to steal of Uie town, or sell ottr 
insight (furniture), or get some extraordinar help, gif it were 
possible. Haifing therefore used your Lordship's mediation, 
[I] thought guid to crave your counsel in this straitness — as it 
were betwix shame and desptur. The Master, beand now become 
ane man in stature and knowledge, takra this heavily, but 
patiently, because he is, with this strait handling, in small ac- 
compts with bis marrows, — yet, praisit be God I above all his 
equals in learning. We have usit," he adds, " ranee your Lord- 
ship's beand in St. Andrew's, all possible moyen, in all reverence 
(as we ought) and humility," in dealing with the Earl, " but 
httle or nothing mendit."t 

Left an orphan by his mother, and so little cared for by his 
father, had this Earl been other than reckless, it might well have 
been deemed a marvel ; and, thus, under the guise of extirpating 
crime, while, in reality, he had the resentment of private animo- 
Mty and the gratification of a vicious appetite only in view, he 
joined a band of unprincipled clansmen, who harried the lands 
and slew the nearest of their kin. It was he who murdered his 
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uncle of Balgavies and persecuted Sir David of Edzell, and 
Hooght the life of bin unfortunate Eton ; and, amongat other wild 
transactions, tried to complete the ruin of his family hj breaking 
down the estates. 

A succession of desperate and improvident proceedings, how- 
ever, were happily found good ground for apprehending him, 
and, by the intervention of tus own relations, be was imprisoned 
in die Castle of Edinburgh, where he closed his miserable Ufe in 
1621. From these circumstances, he is designed " The Prodigal," 
and "Comes Incarceratus ;" and dying without male issue, 
was succeeded by his grand uncle, Sir Henry of Einfauns and 
Careaton. He left an only child, however, Lady Jean, "an or- 
phan destitute and uncafed for, and fated to still deeper debase- 
ment, having run away with a common ' jockey with the horn' or 
public herald, and lived latterly by mendicancy — ' a sturdy 
beggar,' though mindiial still of the sphere from which she had 
iallen, and ' bitterly ashamed.' Shortly after the Bestorstion, 
Charles II. granted her a pension of one hundred a-year, 'in con- 
«deration of her eminent birth and necessitous condition,' and 
this probably secured her comfort during the evening of her 
days."* 

On succeeding to the Crawford estates. Earl Henry sold Kin- 
fauna and Charteris Hall (which he had acquired through 
marriage), with the view, it is said, of paying oflF the debfa in- 
curred on his estates ; but his design never appears to have been 
put in execution. Like his enlightened contemporary, Sir 
David of Edzell, he had a peculiar taste for architectural em- 
bellishment, and of this the remainmg part of the old castle of 
Careaton, which he erected, is an admirable specimen. 

Sir Henry only enjoyed the Earldom for two years, having 
died in 1623, leaving three surviving sons, George, Alexander, 
and Ludovick — all of whom succeeded as fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth Earls of Crawford. On the death of Earl Ludovick, 
the titles passed by a new patent obtained in 1644 (through the 
influence of John Lindsay of the Byres, and to the exclusion of 
the preferable branches of Spynie, Edzell, and Balcarrea), to the 
Byres fiunily, of which were the seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second Earls. On 
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the death of the last in 1808, the title devolved on Alexander, 
sixth Earl of Balcarrea, as twenty-third Earl of Crawford, whose 
son is now the head and representatiTe of the XiindsayB of Craw- 
ford and Glenesk, and the nearest heir male to the orig^al 
Duke of Montrose. 

But of all these the family of Earl Heniy only falls within 
our range, being the last Earl of Crawford who held lands in 
Angus,* Like many of his relations, Earl George {the eldest 
son of Earl Henry), joined in the thirty years' war in Germany, 
and rose to the rank of a Colonel, where he was killed in cold 
blood in 1633, by a Lieutenant of his own regiment, who, al- 
though acquitted by the German Coundl of War, was arrested 
by Major-General Leslie, the Governor of Stettin, who had him 
inmiediately " shot at a post." Leaving no male issue, the suc- 
cession devolved on his second brother, also a Colonel, and 
he having unfortunately become insane, or " frantic," died in 
close confinement, in 1639, t and was succeeded by his third 
affld youngest brother, Ludovick — the great fiiend of Charles I:, 
and companion in arms of Montrose, to whom his bravery and 
generalship was barely second. 

Being matter of history, however, a simple enumeration of 
the principal adventures of Earl Ludovick's life, will only be 
noticed here — the reader being in this case, as in the others, re- 
ferred to the interesting notice of him in the " Lives." It was 
in the Spanish wu^ that he first exhibited that genius for 
military tactics which distinguished him through life, having 
risen to the rank of Colonel ; and on succeeding to the Earl- 
be obHrrsd, IhatubrtroiD Jobn LlDdujaf the BfruhiiliiK laglliDiite olilmto tbs Eirldam 

houHl oF SpTDle, Ediell, und BslurrH. Whin th> Bjrta bnnrh [Bileil Inlhs dEath oT S»rie, 
ths IffsDtf.Mcoiid £arl of Cranfbrd In 1903. bia eiUtee were owned by bli riiler, Lady Uar; 

>lug»*c'i daugbter ofBarl Patrick of the Bjnl) lococadad to tba HCatea (i aldcat lielr geaMal- 
Tbs sDmeut title of the Earldom d( Cravrrord waa ttaen cTiini«d bj Ib« aiitb Earl or Belearrei 
(tbe npreKiiUtliB of tba dliloherltcd line) sod ni airardHl to Uji aon. Die prMtnt Earl, nn tba 
lllh of Aoguit lua, ba being, In cooieQaenca, tbe tnentjr.fonrth Earl of Crawrord, and the 
Pbeuiu BaiL OD tbe Union Roll, and belr mala and claimant fur tbe dtgnlt;^ and tllle of tba 
original Dukadum of Hontroae. Butter ■ full account of Iba jntamling boniei of BaleuTH, 
the Bjrea, and otber brsncbea of the Llodiaji, tbe Hrgtof vbicb, at ira have seen, wee founded 
by Lord Uenmulr, brother to Sir Satldof Etiiell, tha reader U referred to tba "Uieeof tbe 
I.lndaaja," niittan b; the lUghl Honourable Lord Lladaftj, eldot md and balr apparent to the 
Earldom of Crawford and Dalrarrei. 
I Uiea, lol. II. p. K. 
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dom, he became the staunch eupporter of his own unfortunate 
King, throughout the whole of Mb difficulties. It is believed 
that " the incident," as it is called in history, was the joint con- 
coction of him and the Marquis of Montrose, by which it was 
proposed to seize Lords Hamilton, Lanark, and Argylej and 
set them on hoard of ship in Leith harbour, and then to take 
Edinburgh Castle and set Montrose free — he being a prisoner 
there at the time. The plot was discovered, however, and 
Crawford arrested; and it was only through the influence of 
John of the Byres, on Ludovick consentingto change the suc- 
cession to the Earldom in his favour, that he obtained his 
release. This foul transaction was completed on the 15th of 
January 1642, and in the subsequent August, the Earl joined 
the royal standard at Nottingham, with a large troop of cavalry 
which he raised for the King's service. He fought at Edgehill 
in October thereafter, as also at Lansdown in July 1643, and 
defeated General Weller while on his way to Oxford. He was 
also at Newbury and Reading, and cutting bia way out of Poole, 
where he was betrayed, invaded ijussex, and took the castle of 
Arundel. 

Although the royal cause was generally unsuccessful, Craw- 
ford's individual exertions were not bo ; but, being defeated, in 
common with Us fellow royalists, at Marston Moor on the 2nd of 
July 1644, the excommunication which was passed upon him by 
the Estates in the previous April, was followed by the forfeiture 
of his title to Lord Lindsay of the Byres by the illegal Parliament 
of that period ; and, to crown his disappointment, while bravely 
defending Newcastle in October thereafter, he was taken prisoner, 
and carried to Edinburgh Castle. Here he remained until the 
decisive battle of Kilsyth on the 15th of August, when he and 
other prisoners were released by their leader Montrose, — just in 
time, however, to witness their total defeat at Phtliphaugh. 

From that period until the 31st of July 1646, when their 
army was dissolved at Rattray, near Blaii^owrie, Earl Ludovick 
and his horsemen were frequently quartered in Angus, and com- 
mitted many serious ravages in the county. Escaping to the 
Continent, he entered his old service in Spain, and was at 
Badajoz in June 1649, and two years later was engaged in the 
tumult of the Fronde at Paris. All subsequent trace of him is 
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lost, however, " where he ended his career — when or how — 
there ia do authentic evidence ; he is said to have died in France 
in 1652, and it ia very probable, for Cardinal de Ketz, in men- 
tioning his Scottish alliea in that year, makea no mention of 
their gallant commander ; but nothing is certain except the fact 
that he was dead, and without issue, m 1663 — ^the laat of the 
old original line of the Earls of Crawford."* 

Such are a few of the leading characteristics of the Uvea of 
the great Earls of Crawford, of the old Grieneak line. Their 
fall, it will be seen, was mainly owing to the misdoings of the 
" Prodigal Earl," who bad laid the axe so effectually to the root 
of the noble house which he bo unworthily represented, that only 
three years after bis incarceratiou, bis uncle, Earl Henry, was 
compelled to mortgage the lands to a large amount, which was 
done, however, with power of redemption to the grantees on pay- 
ment of the sums advanced.f In 1625, three years after Earl 
Henry's death, these bonds were uplifted by Lord Spynie (who 
had been fortunate in the German wars) , beaides which be gave 
a sum of fourteen thousand marks to Earl George for the castle, 
and the " heretabil richt of y* landis and baronie of Pbinhewin," 
of all of which he had possession in the month of April 1630.} 
He only held them, however, for the short space of five years, 
when they passed for ever from the hands of the Lindsays, being 
granted by Spynie to his brother-in-law, the aecond Earl of Kin- 
nou!,|| who was followed by the Earl of Northesk, who dis- 
poned them in favour of his second son, the Honourahle James 
Camegy, on the 22nd of May 1672. 



Having thus traced the history of this interesting Lordship and 
its owners, from the earliest period to the decline of the ancient 
family of Lindsay, we ahall now take a view of it from the suc- 
cession of Camegy down to the present time, which will em- 
brace altogether a period of more than six hundred years. 

The wife of the first designed Camegy of Finhaven was 
Anna Lundin, daughter of Eobert Maitland, brother german to 
John the great Duke of Lauderdale, by his wife Dame Margaret 
Lundin of the ancient family of that Ilk. Camegy sat in the Par- 

• Una, TOl. IL p. T». i Craa^iira Can. p. 8». t 'MA, p. BS. | FrlnMd Sctoun. 
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liamentof 1703, and, unlike hia nephew of Northesk, was a strong 
opponent of iJie Union. He bad a family of sons and daughters ; 
one of the latter was married to Lyon of Auehterhouse, a cadet 
of the noble family of Strathmore, and another to Sir John 
Ogilvy of Inverquharity. Of the eldest son, Charles, we have 
learned nothing ; hut the youngest succeeded hia father, with 
consent of hia brother, and had charters of the barony of Fin- 
haven in 1710, and bore a conspicuous, though far from com- 
mendable, part in the stirring movements of " the fifteen." 

He was at one time an ardent supporter of the Stuarta, 
and, although admitted as a confidant in their cause, afterwards 
uded with the Hanoverians, and thus gained ao unenviable a 
notoriety that bis conduct has formed the theme of more deroga- 
tory Jacobite dittiea than one. In the ballad of Sberidniuir he 
is represented as " the best flyer" from the field, and is openly 
impeached in the aong which follows as having been bought over 
by the Government. The latter verse refers to the ejection of 
&e Bev. Mr. Grub, the last Episcopalian minister of Oatfalaw ; 
and, since it is recorded that he was "never admitted to the 
parish fay any Church judicatory," it is probable, from the pointed 
allufflon in the ballad, that he had been originally of Camegy's 
choice, though he supported the subsequent indnctiou of Mr. 
Anderson, a Koyalist. The song is quaintly entitled 

^ btmm it ffluisit is itfit. 
O heaveQi, be'e ill to be gnidit, 
His colleagues and he are diridit, 
Wi* tbe coDrt of Hanover he's aidit — 

He winna be guidil by roe. 
They oa'd him their joy and their darling, 
Till he took tbeir penny of arling ; 
Bot he'll prove as false as Maafarlaoe :— 

He vinna be goidit by me. 
He was hroDght sonth by a merUD||r< 
Got a hoDdred and fifty pounds sterling. 
Which will make bim bestow the autd carlln : — 

He winna be guidit by me. 
He's angor'd hia goodson and Fiutry, 
By selling his king and his noantry, 
And put a deep stain on the gentry ; — 

He'll never be gaidit by ma. 
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He'tjolo'd the rebellioiu dab, too, 

Tb*t endeavoan our pekoe to dUtarb, too ; 

He's oLeated poor Mr. John Grub, too, 

And he's ga'Mj of aimoiiy. 
He broke hiB promise belbre, too. 
To Fintry, Anohtwhoase, bdi) Strfttbmore, too ; 
God send biin a heary glengore, too. 

For that la the death he will die. 

But the circumataoce for wMch Camegy is beat knowu, is 
the murder of the Ear! of Strathmore. TUb unfortunate adtur 
evidently arose, as will be seen by a perusal of the trial,* from 
the taunts and gibes vhich he received from Lyon of Brigton 
anent his nngentlemanly conduct in the cause of the ChevaUw. 
The circumstances attending this murder are briefly these: — 
On Thursday, the 9th of May 1728, several county gentlemen 
assembled at Forju: to attend the fimerat of a dau^ter of 
Camegy of Lour. After dinner, according to the costmn of 
the times, the company adjourned to an inn, where they liberally 
r^^aled themselves until the dusk of the evening. Among tJiese 
were Charles, the sixth Earl of Strathmore, bis kinsman of 
Brigton, and Camegy of f^nhaven. Being all intoxicated, 
Brigton first insulted Camegy by his talk within doors, and on 
coming to the street, thrust 1^ into the common kennel. 
Enraged at these proceedings, Camegy, on recovering himself, 
ran up to his companions, and making a tbrust at Brigton with a 
drawn sword, it accidentally passed through the body of Strath- 
more, who was attempting to reconcile the parties, and the wound 
being &tal, the Earl died on the following Saturday. 

Arraigned before the High Court of Justituary " for the crime 
of wilful and premeditate murder," Camegy secured the serviceti 
of Dundaa of Amiston, the luture Lord President, and, notwith^ 
standing the able pleading for the Crown by die celebrated 
Duncan Forbes, who was then XxH*d Advocate, Dundas suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a verdict of not guilty for bis client. This 
case is further remarkable as being the first in Scotland in which 
the power of a jury was established according to ancient practice, 
which was then questioned, of returning a general verdict of 
guilt or innocence of the accused, and not merely of determining 
whether the facts in the indictment were proved or not. 

• Be* tlu Trill, u Una In Amot^ Orimlul TiiUa, «ta, Bdlii. ITiJI, pp. 1TB-1*1. 
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In early life, Camegy married Margafet, daughter of Sir 
William Bemiet of Grubett, by whom he had several dai^tere — 
hia refiising to consent to the marriage of one of whom with Lord 
Itosehill, was g^ven by him as the main cause of his quarrel 
with Brigton. His first wife died in 1738, and he subsequently 
married ^olet Nosmjth, by whom he had his son and heir, and 
a daughter " called Babie," or Barbara, who was married to 
Dr. Sir Alexander Douglas of Gl^ibervie, son of the compiler 
of the Scottish Peerage and Baroni^. 

Camegy died in 1765, and, with the exception of his son, 
who died issueless at Lisbon ten years afterwards, he was the 
last of hb race of Finhaven, when the succession devolved on his 
daughter, Lady Douglas, who, to meet the demands of her 
brother's creditors, had the lands sold in 1779. They were pur- 
chased by the fourth Earl of Aboyne, by whose firugality and 
industry the mined estate of his ancestors was restored to its old 
and important stan^g, and in 1781 he resigned Finhaven in 
favour of his son by his second wife, the Honourable Douglas 
Grordon Hallyburton, who sat long in Parliament for Forfarshire. 
HaUybnrton sold Finhaven in the year 1804, to James Ford, 
an exten^ve manufacturer in Montrose. Ford's circumstances 
having become embarrassed, he went abroad and followed tlie 
laborious calling of a teacher, and the estate being exposed for sale 
in 1817, was bought by the present venerable Marquis of Huntly, 
then Lord Aboyne, at the price of £65,000, being an advance 
of no less than £26,000 over the purchase money paid for it 
by his father in 1779. 

like the affcurs of his predecessor, those of the Marquis also 
became embarrassed, and in the year 1843, Finhaven was pur- 
chased from bis trustees hy those of the late Thomas Gardyne of 
Middleton, in terms of whose testamentary deed it is now held 
by his matemal nephew, James Camegy, W.S., who is designed 
of Finhaven and Noranfflde, and who, in the failure of male 
issue, will be succeeded by his cousin, David Greenhill of 
Craignathro. 

Thomas Gardyne was the last male descendant of the ancient 
family of Gardyne of that Hk, who were proprietors in Angus 
from a remote period, one of whom was married to Lady Janet, 
daughter of Sir David lindsay of Edzell. Mr. Camegy, the 
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present proprietor, is the great great-^and-nephew of David 
Caniegjr, miniBter of Famell and Dean of Brechin, by Helen, 
daughter of Bishop Lindsay, at whom Jeanie Greddes threw the 
stool in the High Kirk of Edinhui^h, when he was about to 
read the collects of the Ohurch of England. The Dean was 
the first Camegy of Cr^o, and descended irom Alexander of 
Cookstone and Unthank,* near Brechin, and was unde to the 
first Earls of Southesk and JNorthesk, so that the present Uurd 
of Finhaven is not only related to the old Camegys of that place, 
but (Bishop Lindsay being a cadet of the house of Bdzell) is also 
connected with the more ancient and powerful lords of the district 
—the Earls of Crawford-t 



"ThoMtUUlf tomn, Urno halgtata HiblliiH^ 
ThHl mocked Ibe growiDg tnolh ortlire. 
How hlr DDd Brm Ihej od« dtd hmi. 
How attHig IhM, Inconitant itrHin < 

Tbougb ruin nilt on all UliiU." 

Like the otJier Castles of the Lindsays in Angus-shire, that of 
Finhaven is a total ruin, and no Idea can now be formed either 
of the style of its architecture, or of its original extent In its 
palmiest days it was a much larger place than Edzell ; for thick 
and continuous foundations of houses are yet found at a distance 
of two and three hundred yards west and south of the castle ; 
but there are no remains of sculpture having any pretension to 
the elegance of that at Edzell or Careston. Lideed, with the 
exception of the turret on the north-east comer, and a few lintels 
near the centre of the building — which present some simple, but 
not inelegant, mouldings — no trace of ornamental masonry is now 
to be seen. 

The only initials and date, as already noticed, are those whidi 
refer to the eleventh Earl, the father of " the Prodigal," who 
had perhaps added to, or altered the castle in some way ; and we 

• AwUia Family Tm, in pownilMi of Sir Jama Cantgla. Bart., antordlDE to wbieb 
t Theracuregarrlini-llielraninilagianol the Undi of rinbarenrrom 1ST!, iiero obligingly 
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are not aTrare that any drawing was made of it when entire, or 
tiiat any d^cription of it exists before that by Mr. Oehterlony, 
who caUa it {droa 1682) " a great old hguse ; but now by the in- 
duBtrie of the present laird [the first Camegy] is made a most 
excellent house; fine roomes and good fumiture, good yards, 
excellent plaiting, and enclosures, and avenues." It fell to ntin 
during the time of the last Camegy, and the drcumatances at- 
tending its dilapidation, though seemingly vagne, are uniformly 
attested as fact. 

In oppoBttion to the Btories of the old proprietors of Edzell, 
Melgnnd, and the Vayne, who are all said to have departed 
mysteriously one dark evening after supper, leaving the empty 
dishes on the table, and the lamps in full blaze — the castle of 
I'inbaven, instead of the people, was the first to pve way, and 
that while the sun was at his meridian. One fine summer day, 
when Camegy was from home, his lady had the table spread 
, with the choicest viands awaiting his arrival, and, accompanied 
by her lap dog, she went along the avenue to meet him ; hut 
just as the l^d approached the gate, the walk of that part of 
the house where the table was spread bent in twain, and failbg 
to the ground, threw everything into utter ruin. The event was 
long supposed to be unaccountable, and, as a matter of course, 
attributed to supernatural causes ; but on the rubbish being 
cleared away, the catastrophe was found to have arisen from a 
ground slip, caused by the inimdation of the Lemno. Apart from 
'Uie miraculous escape of the lady, it is said that no lives were 
lost, save that of her favourite dog, who, being attracted to 
ih.Q spot by the noise, was buried among the ruins. 

For military purposes, the position of the castle had been 
chosen with conuderable discernment, being situated in the 
valley of Steathmore, at the point where that magnificent strath 
begins to expand, and guards the passes of the highlands through 
the valleys of the Isla, the Prosen, and the Esk. The site of 
the castte, however, presents no striking peculiarity. It stands 
on a rising ground at the junction of the Esk and Lemuo, and 
in old times had been protected on the south by water, as it is at 
present on the nortii. From this moat, which rises only twenty 
feet above the Lemno, the remains of the castle, embracing five 
stories (including the cellar, or vault), rise to a mean elevation 
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of eigbty-six feet. The north wall is jet entire, but the south 
<me is rent through about two-thirds the length of the building, 
and on some frosty morning, at no distant date, wiU inevitably 
crumble to ashes, whether the latter part of the prophecy of llie 
famous Enight of Erceldon, to whom the following couplet is 
attributed, be fulfilled or not ; — 

" When PiohaTen Cattle rlnt to uad, 
The warlil'H end ii near at hand !" 

The north wall is still a eubstautial and beautiful piece of ma- 
sonry, and stands as perpendicular as at the period of its erec- 
tion ; and its apparent strength may, perhaps, have g^ven rise to 
the above rhyme. A vault or ward occupies the whole lengUi 
and breadth of the groundfloor of the Keep, to which, like those of 
Edzell and Invermark, the light is admitted by a few loopholes ; 
and the old oaken door, filled widi big broad-headed nails, is yet 
entire. The turret, or gunner's room (as the peasantry call it), 
forms a fine termination to the tall unbroken character of the 
north-east comer ; and, a strong projectiug iron hook near the 
top of south-east wall, is said to have been the place from 
which Earl Beardie suspended refractory vassals I 

This is the only piece of iron work now remaining, and, as 
the legend runs, Beardie hanged an unfortunate minstrel upon it 
for predictiug the murder of Earl Douglas, and his own defeat 
at Brechin, lu his wanderings, thb harper had got within the 
private demesne of Fiuhaven, and in discoursing his moumiul 
tale to the winds, was overfieard by Lady Crawford while walk- 
ing along the banks of the Lemno. Being attracted by his 
extraordinary rehearsal, she led him into the presence of Beardie, 
who, on being foretold of the murder of Douglas by the King, 
and his own defeat, rose in great wrath, and, according to the 
ballad, exdumed — 

" ■ No more of thj tale I shall hear ; 
But high oD FiohaTeD tb; grey head and t;ra 
Shall bleach od the point of the apear !' 

The Ladle craved pitj ; hut nane uad he gi*e — 

The poor aged niinatrel must die ; 
And Crawford's ain hand plao'd the gnj head and lyre, 

Un the spiket of the turret soe high." 
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The famous Spaniah Chesnut, or " Earl Beardie's Tree," as 
it was commonly termed, is said to have been employed by that 
notorious personage in a manner similar to that of the iron 
spikes. It grew in the court-yard of the castle, and was one of 
the largest trees ever known in the kingdom ; and so remarkable 
alike for the beauty of its gnun and its great size, that tables 
and chairs, and even snuff boxes, made ol the wood were in so 
great demand, that, with the exception of a very small portion 
still lying at the castle, none of this monster tree remains. 
This wi» the "covin-tree" under which the Earls met their 
visitora, and drank the " stirrup-cup," and was in full bearing 
down to 1740, when the severe frosts of that year killed it, — 
BtiU, it withstood the blasts of twenty more winters, but was 
then levelled to the ground.* Its age is unknown ; but tradition 
affirms that it grew from a chesnut dropped by a Roman soldier ; 
and, on a messenger or gillie being sent from Careston to the 
Castle of Fiuhaven, he cut a walking stick from it, and the Earl 
was so enn^ed at the sacrilege that he had the offender hanged on 
a branch of it t The ghost of this luckless person still wanders 
betwixt Finhaven and Careston, and is the constant attendant of 
benighted travellers, by some of whom he is minutely described 
as a lad of about ^teen years of age, without bonnet or shoes, 
and ils known as Jock Barefoot/ His freaks are curious, 
and withal inoffensive, and on reaching a certain biu^n on the 
road he vanishes from view in a blaze of fire I As if to confirm 
the story of Beardle still living in the secret chamber of Glamis, 
— where he b doomed to play cards until the day of judgment, — 
it is an old prophetic saying, that 

" Earl Beardie ne'er will dee 
Nor pair Joek Barefoot be let free, 
Aa Uug's tbare grows a abeannt tree '" 

It was in the dungeons of Finhaven, as more folly noticed 
before, tiiat the " Wicked Master " confined his father, the eighth 
Earl, for the space of tlurteen weeks ; and from this once magni- 
ficent reudence most of the family charters were dated, in 
presence of " a council '' — the Earls Crawford, Douglas, and a 
few other great chiefs, having, alike with monarchy, privy 
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coundlB for deliberating over tlie afiairs of their extensive do- 
mains. Among the councillors of Crawford were the heads of 
some of the moat aucient and honourable fiuniliea of Angus — such 
as Ogilvy of Cloya, Fothringham of Powrie, Durham of 
Grange, Gardyne of that Ilk, Balbimy of Inverichty, and the 
ancient family of Lour of that Ilk. These, with lindsay of 
the Halch of Tannadyce, the hereditary constable of Finhaven 
Castle, and Auchenleck of that Ilk, the hereditary armour- 
bearer, with a Canon of the cathedral of Brechin as chamberlain, 
and the clergymen of various parishes aa their chaplains and 
clerks — composed the councils of the Earla of Crawford for 
several succeasive generations. "Of these consisted the society 
of the castle, with the Earl and lus immediate family — any 
guests that might be resident with him — the ladies attendtmt 
upon his wife and daughters — the pages, of noble or gentle 
birth, trained up in the castle under hia eye as aspirants for 
chivalry — hia own domestic officers, most of them gentlemen of 
quality. 

" The inner life of the family, eapecially at Finhaven, was of 
a uniform but enjoyable character — ^martial exercjaea, the chase, 
and the baronial banquet, enlivened by the songs of the minstrel 
and the quips of the jester, occupied the day ; and the evening 
was whiled away in ' the playing of the chess, at the tables, in 
reading of romances, in singing and piping, in harping, and 
other honeat aolaces of great pleasance and disport,' — the ladies 
mingling in the scene throughout, whether in the sports and 
festivities of the morning, or the pastimes of the evening — though 
a portion of the day was always spent in iJieir ' bowers,' with 
their attendant maidens, spinning or weaving tapeatry. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, a higher responsibility devolved upon ^em — 
during the absence of the Earl, whether in attendance on the 
Parliament, or in warfare public or private, his wife became the 
ch&telaine, or keeper of his castle, with full authority to rule his 
vassals, guide his affairs, and defend his stronghold, if attacked 
at disadvantage during his absence."* 

It waa perhaps with the view of guarding against these sur- 
prises that some of the trustiest of their vassals were located in 
the immediate neighbouriiood of the Castle. The nearest resident 

•LlTM,TOl.l. p.ll»,llC 
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of these were the Lindaaya of the Haugh of XaoQadice, or Barn- 
yard, who, at least from the time of the second Earl down to 
the middle of the sixteeath century, when David Lindsay died, 
seized " de terns de Hauch, cum cuatodi& et officio consta- 
bularii castri et manerii nostri de Fynnewyne," were designed 
constables of Finhaven. Of this family, which failed in Patrick 
Lindsay, in 1692, were descended the Lindsays of Little 
Coull, and those of Crlenqueich. The castle of Bamzaird (as it 
is termed in Monipennie's "Briefe Description of Scotland") 
stood within two miles, as the crow flies, of the castle of Fin- 
haven, and towards the close of last century was represented 
hy two archways in the Haugh, a little north-west of the 
present farm house, which was built from its ruins. As con- 
stables of the castle of Finhaven, the Lindsays of the Haugh 
witoeBsed many of the charters of their chief, and " Philip Lin- 
dissay de le Halche " was one of Crawford's coimcil, by whose 
amsement he renewed the marches and bounds of the lands of the 
old fwnily of Auchenleck of that Ilk, and was also present at the 
perambulation of the marches of Ochterlony In 1459.* 

The lands of Markhouse, which adjoin those of Finhaven on 
the east, are supposed to have been a portion of the Forest of 
Plater, and to have come to the Lindsays in the same manner as 
the lands of Finhaven. Whether this be the fact or not, it is 
certain tliat "Johannes Lindsay de Markhous," who witnesses a 
resignation of the barony of Finhaven by Earl David of Craw- 
ford, to his eldest son, on the 24th of December 1563, is the 
first proprietor of these lands with whom we have met ; and the 
same person, or perhaps his son " John Lindsay of M'khous, 
notarpublic," appears In a paper in the Sonthesk charter chest, 
ofdatel595.t 

The site of the old bouse, or castle, of Markhouse, is still 
pointed oat near the south-east ride of the estate ; and although 
nothing tangible exists, either in tradition or record, regarding 
the Lindsays of Markhouse individually, the lands had once on a 
time been the scene of some important events, since traces of 
ancient sepuHnre have been gathered from various parts of them. 
At a place called the Haercaim, in the Howmuir wood (ahnost 
directly north of the present gate), and at Haerland Faulda, 

* iDfOnnklion from Lard tilndiij. ( IbU. 
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several rude atone coffins and urns, contfuning human bones, 
were found about twenty years ago. The urns, which were 
found at Haerland Faulds, were filled with pieces of charred bones, 
and although ibo coffins were carefully hiult of rude slabs, and 
of ahoat the ordinary length, and the bottoms laid with baked 
clay, no trace of bones were found apart from those in the urns. 
At the Haercsum again, there were no urns, and the remiuns 
were confined to the coffins, which were of the same construction 
as those at the Haerland Faulds. These places are barely three 
miles east of the camp of Battledykes, and are popularly ascribed 
to the time of the defeat of the Danes at Aberlemno, and as <Hie 
of the coffins at the Haercaim was found to be a little longer 
than any of its fellows, the peasantry soon identified it as that of 
one of the Deuchars of Feme, who is s^d to have been killed at 
this place by the Danes. This luckless person was of gigantic 
statore, and is said to have had the rather unique gi£t of six 
fingers on each hand and as many toes on each foot 1 

Apart from the Lindsays of Barnyards and Markhouse on 
the north aide of the Eak, those of Blairi^ddan, Woodwray, 
Balgavies, and Pitscandlie, were domiciled on the south. The 
Bliuriefeddan family, who subsisted trom the time* of John 
Lindsay {who was a party to the slaughter of Sir John Ogilvy 
of Inverquharity about 1535-9], till about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, do not appear to have shone very pro- 
minently in any transaction, more than their neighbours and 
relations of Pitscandlie, who were proprietors of that estate down 
to the first quarter of last century.* The burial place of both 
tliese families was at Rescobic, and a monument belonging to 
the former is built into the outer wall of the church.f 

The first recorded Lindsay of Woodwra, or Woodwrayth, 
(which was previously held by a family of the name of Wellem, 
or Volume, who paid teinds to the Priory of Restinoth,}) was Sir 
John, a son of the tenth Earl of Crawford, and also proprietor 
of Balinshoe. His " caetle " of Woodwray, which was in the im- 
mediate vicituty of that of Finhaven, stood a little to the east of 
the farm house, and was only removed about thirty years ago ; 
hut, with the exception of the old dove-cot, nothing of an inde- 
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pendent feudal character ie now traceable on the propert}'. In 
clearing out the ibupdations of this " caatle," two sculptured 
stones were found about six feet in height, and similar to 
those at Aberlenino, but were removed &om the locality, and 
sent to decorate the grounds of the late " Great Unknown," at 
Abbotsford. The " grave hill," a little to the east of the site of 
the castle, is a curious prehistoric remiun, similar to those of 
Femybank and Colmeallie, in Q-lenesk, being composed of a ring 
of rude stones, about a foot in size, surrounding a pit of black 
earth, from which pieces of old warlike weapons, and burned 
bonea and charcoal, have been gathered. 

But, of all the Lindsays of the district, none, perhaps, took a 
more prominent lead in the affairs of the times, or has so re- 
markable a history, aa Sir Walter of Balgavies. He was third 
son of David of Edziell, the ninth Earl of Crawford, and, com- 
mencing life as a steady friend and supporter of the young King, 
was appointed a gentleman of the bedchamber, and defended 
James YI. agtunst the enmity which he had raised to himself 
through his unfortunate adoption of the Earls of Lennox and 
Arran ashis councillors, in which enterprise Sir Walter was one 
" of ane voluntary band of young gentlemen who hes subscrivit 
ane band to serve the king the time of his weirs (wars) upon 
their awm expenses."* He soon changed his tactics, however, 
and becoming a convert to Catholicism, became one of the moat 
zealous and daring confessors of his time ; and, with the aid of an 
English Jesuit, whom he kept in his castle of Balgavies, he con- 
firmed the Earls of Huntly, Errol, and Angus in " the faith." 
It is highly probable that the treasonable correspondence with 
tbe Court of Spain was concocted within his castle, and partly 
carried out — a circumstance which long embittered the reign of 
James, and induced him to undertake his subjugating journey 
to the north in 1593, during which he wreaked his vengeance 
on Sir Walter, by almost wholly razing his residence to the 
foundation. 

This castle, which had been moated in old times, was never 
rebuilt, and the mine of two of the vaults still top a hillock in 
the comer of a field ; aud, with the exception of a mutilated 
sculpture of the family arms in the manse garden at Abcrlemno, 
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initialed " B," with the motto, " DUH 8F1R0 SPERO," these ruIoB 
are the only traces of this adventuroua baron, or hia deacendants, 
in the district, and the armorial tablet may have graced their 
burial place, which had probably been at this dinrch. 

Like other of his noble relatives, Sir Walter fell by the hand 
of one of his own kinsmen, the youug and erratic Master of 
Crawford, in 1605~a circumstance, as has already been shewn, 
which was the root of a series of bad consequences to the house 
of Edzell. It may be noticed, that Sir Walter's landed interest 
was not confined to the lands of Balgavica, or even to the 
barony, in winch were included the Hilton of Gruthrie, Lang- 
lands, and Innerdovat ; but embraced Little Marichouae, and the 
Haughs, and Cunningair, and other parts of Finhaven, and also 
Carlungie and Balhungie in the barony of Downie, aa well as the 
barony of Inverarity and the patronage of the church.* In all 
these he was succeeded by his son David, who died in 1615, 
from whose son and successor, Walter, the lands passed to other 
hands in 1630, from which period the Lindsays entirely ceased 
to have any connection with Balgavies. 

It is likely that Sir Walter acquired Balgavies about 1571, 
as in that year he had a charter from his father of the adjoining 
property of Eempahill, in the pariah of Gnthrie ; but this pro- 
perty is not to be confounded with the Eemp or Camp Castle, 
which tradition speaks of as having topt the neighbouring hill of 
Tm'in, which is reported to have come to the Lindsays by their 
taking forcible possession of it from the owner, who is sud to 
have borne the name of Kemp.f This story at beat ia confused 
and improbable, and may have arisen from the fact of Sir 
Walter having been possessor of Balgavies and Eemphill at the 
same time. Perhaps, however, although all record has been loat, 
both Balgavies and Kemphill had been places of consideration 
in old times, and had something to do with the disastrous engage* 
ment which occurred here betwixt the Ficts and Scots, or during 
the invasion of the Danes at a later period. At least, the Gaelic 
oripn of the names would imply something of this sort, for Sat- 
gatae means " the town of bravery and valour," and the name of 
Kemp is associated witli that of a Northern deity, remarkable for 
gigantic stature, and for prowess and valour. 

• rrinod RclDun, 1«il. [M«, Ac. I flanSim. Accl. orFi)rInn.,|i.WI. 
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Such were the Lindsays of Finhaven, and those who dwelt in 
the immediate vicini^ of the Castle ; but of these in other and 
more distant parts of the shire we shall speak 8ubsec[uentl7, 
and will sum up this Chapter by a brief notice of the pre- 
historic peculiarities of the district of Finhaven, which are the 
only points remaining to be noticed. 

These consist of the so-called "vitrified fort" — the well- 
known Koman Camp of Battledykes, and traces of ancient sepul- 
ture. Of all these the vitrified fort, or ei'fc (aa it is now more 
generally termed by archeeologists, situated on the highest part 
of the range known as Finhaven Hills, and nearly equi-distant 
from Brechin and Forfar by the old road), is the most remark- 
able. The highest point of the hill, on whicli the site stands, ia 
five hundred and seventy-three feet above the level of the South 
Esk at the castle of Finhaven,* and embraces an extensive range 
of country on all sides, being well adapted for defensive pur- 
poses, or for signal or Bell fires. It also commands a view of 
the so-called vitrified sites at Greencaim, near Fettercaim, the 
hill of Garvock in the Meams, and that of Dunoon in Auchter- 
house parish — on all of whidi traces of vitrification have been 
observed. 

The site of Finhaven is a parallelogram, and the southern 
wall stands within a hundred feet of the perpendicular aide of the 
mountain.f The mean length trom the middle part of the east, to 
that of the west dyke (including the space occupied by the well, 
which is from seventy to eighty feet across), is from three hun- 
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dred and seventy to eighty feet, and about one hundred and 
twelve feet at broadest. The well, which was once supposed to 
be the mouth of a volcano (from which the whole vitrified 
appearances were then said to have originated), together with an 
entrance, is at the south-west comer, and the whole is sur- 
rounded by a wall varying in height from three to ten feet, and 
not more than twenty feet at broadest. 

Unlike the area of the circle of Catertbun, that of Fiohaveu ia 
very unequal, and seems to have been divided into three compart- 
ments, the most westerly of which ia exclusively occupied by the 
well j* while the eaatem third slopes suddenly frx)m the east to the 
depth of from six to eight feet, leaving the middle, or largest third, 
the highest part of the whole. About fifty feet east, and running 
parallel with the northern dyke of this stte, there is another artlfi- 
dal looking work scooped from the side of the mountain. This is 
divided into two compartments by a low dyke ; and, like its fellow, 
has also a hollow on the west side, having much the appearance 
of the mouth of a well. The mean breadth of this work from 
east to west is nearly one hundred and forty feet ; and, whether 
natural or artificial, no traces of vitrification are visible, and its 
extent from south to north cannot now be defined. The space 
between the vitrified site and thb eastern work is the highest 
peak of the mountain, and, though now planted, appears to have 
been artificially levelled. 

Some attribute the origin of vitrified sites to the Picts, but 
examples of them are found throughout all Scotland. So far as 
yet known, however, they are peculiar to North Britain, and 
may have formed a curious feature in die domestic or warlike 
economy of the ancient inhabitants. They were first brought 
under notice in the year 1777, by Mr. WilliamB, the mineral 
surveyor and en^neer of the forfeited estates of Scotland, who 
published a book on the subject, and at once pronoimced &em 
" vitrified forts," and threw out this theory as to their probable 
construction : — " After the walls were rjused to a proper height, 
and the interstices filled with sand or gravel, great c[uantities of 
wood or bog turf, mixed with brushwood, were piled within and 

• There li now no oator in thit well, the ibsfl hmlug been.fllled xlUi ilonci bj the lata 
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without the fort, and over the top of the waUa, Upon these 
eomhuBtables being set on fire, the int«nae heat would soon pro- 
duce that vitreous effect upon the trap rodt now to be noticed in 
the ruins of those erectiona ; and the stones would not only be 
firmly cemented, but have all the appearance of a solid mass." 

Since Mr. WilHama' time, specnlation regarding the origin 
of these remarkable works have been plentiful, but an epitome 
of the various theories may suffice. Mr. Andereon of Monkemill 
flupposes that the atones had been piled together, and then 
cemented by means of pouring a vitrified matter upon the wall. 
Lord Woodhouselee attributes the vitrified appearance, not to the 
mode of the erecting of the sites, but to their having been de- 
stroyed by fire. But the idea to which most credit is attached, 
is that of Sir Greorge Mackenzie, who concludes that the vitreous 
efiects had arisen from the frequent lighting of beacon fires upon 
the same spot; and argues that vitrification is only traceable 
upon the tops of insulated and connected ch^uns of mountains, 
and because these signs have all more the appearance of an 
accidental than an intentional effect.* 

This latter remark b peculiarly applicable to the site of Fin- 
haven, where the vitreous traces are all partial, there bemg 
sometimes patches to the extent of one, two, three, and even six 
feet, where no traces of fire are visible ; and though rarely found 
at the lower part of the wall, vitrification is evident throughout 
many parts of the heart of it, but particularly on the top and 
aides, to the depth of twelve or more inches. Nor are these con- 
fined to the walls or boundary dyk^ 01^7) but extend to the area 
of the work, which presents throughout the same partial eSects 
of vitrification. Charred and uncharred pieces of wood are s^d 
to have been found in many parts of the scorite, a fact winch 
is still proven by the peculiar appearance of the vacuums where 
pieces of wood have fallen out by accident or otherwise. In 
one piece of scorite lately found there was discovered firmly 
encased the grinder of an animal, which may have been slain, 
either as a sacrifice to Beil, or to satiate the appetites of the old 
inhabitants. 

The Hill of Fiuhaven is of the conglomerate, or pltunb- 
pudding species of rock, which is the most fusible of any ; but 
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the vitrified walls, tliough mostly composed of that, conttu&s 
manj traces of free aad other kinds of stone, not common to 
the district ; and, as observed by Dr. Jamieson, the stoaes 
appear in some instances to have been laid in regular courses, 
and banded together. The Eev. Mr, White of Selbome* was 
among the first to notice that heat caused sand to flax, and 
thereby furnished a key to the various theories regarding the 
canses of vitrification on mountains. But, the most elaborate 
notices on the fumble nature of stone, and of the probable origin 
of these sites, is by Dr. Wilson, f who agrees with Sir Geoi^e 
Mackenzie in believing the vitreous eSects to have been caused 
by the treqnent lighting of beacon fires on the same spot. 

The value of enquiring into the origin of these remarkable 
structures is, obviously, the light which the discovery of their for- 
mation and use would throw on the ancient manners of our fore' 
fathers. As yet, however, these are as mysterious as ever to 
archteologists, though the mezhaustible treasury of popular tradi- 
tion asserts that this " fort " is merely the ruins of the original 
castle of Finhaven, which never reached beyond the foundations, 
because of a demoniacal power overturning at night what was 
erected during the day I A nocturnal watch was accordingly set 
to detect the felon ; but the watches were almost fi^htened to 
death, when, about midnight, a fiendish voice exclaimed, from 
amidst the din of tumbling walls — 

" Fowad-tvtn down into (he bog, 
Where 'twill neither ibake nor sbog I" 
The hint was taken — operations were instantly stopped on the 
bill and commenced m the valley, and the luckless foundations 
left to puzzle the curious; and the couplet (double-headed as 
such aflairs generally are), also conferred the distinctive name 
on the district 1 

The boundary of the Boman Camp at Battledykes is not 
now traceable ; but it was so in the time of Maitland,^ and for long 
after, and measured two thousand nine hundred and seventy feet 
by one thousand eight hundred and fifty ; and, apart from the 
Camp of Eedykes at Fetteresso, in the Meams {where General Hoy 

• Nitar&l HUL of SaltMrni, Latter IV. f FnliUtorif ianali, p. Ill, Ae. 
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snppoaea the battle of the Grampians to have been fought), 
that of Battle-dykea Is not only the largest in the district, but 
nearly two-thirds greater than that of Ardoch in Perthshire. It 
is believed that this camp was employed by Agricola in the year 
81, and connected with those of Ardoch and Grassy-walla by a 
Boman road, which passed through the south-eastern part of 
Angus-diire, and from thence to Rae-dykes, by the camps of 
Keithock, near Brechin, and Fordoun in the Meama. In cor- 
roboration of thia, when General Roy made his surpey of the 
Boman camps throughout Scotland, he says, in reference to 
iJiat of Battle-dykea : — " It appears to me to be one of the 
most entire of the kind hitherto discovered ; at the aame time 
that the Blmilarity of ita Hgure and dimensions prove indisputably 
that it held the same army formerly encamped at Ardoch and 
Grassy-walla."* 

It is also worthy of remark, that the names of aome of the 
llie placea in the district of Finhaven are curious. Theae are 
the King's Palace, the King's Seat, and the King's Bourne — 
all of which are on the farm of Battle-dykea, and within the 
limits of the Roman Camp, and, perhaps, refers to the time 
when the lands were in the hands of royalty. At the King's 
Palace, six clay urns were found about twenty years i^o, but 
nothing ia preaerved of the style of their manufacture. At the 
same place, about six hundred cart loads of atonea were taken 
away for building purposea, and it is supposed that nearly 
as many more are still there; and as atonea are comparatively 
scarce on the adjoining ground, it ia probable that those which 
composed the "palace" had been gathered from these parts. 

Stone cofBna with human remains have been found through- 
out the whole district. Three of these were exhumed some 
years ago in the hillock adjoining the dove-cot, and were all 
composed of rude stone flags, and about four feet and a half 
long, with the heada lying towards the east, while one of them 
contained the additional and interesting relic of a large iron 
spur, which was unfortunately carried oflF by the workmen, and 
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lost. But the most important of these discoveries was that of a 
BoUtary coffin, found near the GaUow path-road, in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Mary's Well in Oathlaw, m wluch, along with 
human remains, there was a large gold ring or chain, which, 
from its position in the coffin, is supposed to have been the 
necklace of the person interred.* AJthoagh all enquiry has 
been fruitless regarding the custodier of this ring, it is said to be 
still in the district, and, being described as a thin twisted hoop, 
is perhaps of a construction and age similar to the Largo and 
Rannach Armilla.t 
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The church of Feme was situate within the diocese of Dunkeld, 
but hiatorj is silent as to the name of its donor and the period 
of its g^. A piece of land, consisting of about five acres Scots 
measurement, a little east of the kirk, is called " Dunkeld rigs," 
and Bometlmes abbreviated into Dun's riga. There is no foun- 
taui in the immediate vicinity of the kirk bearing the name of 
any saint ; but at Wellford, about a mile to the south-west, a 
spring is called ^. Innen'a, which is probably a corruption of 
the name of St. Ninian, the apostle of the Picts, to whom, in 
Bomisb times, the kirk may have been inscribed, for no field or 
knoll near Wellford bears any name which would lead one to 
suppose that a chapel had ever stood there, though within the 
last half century there were two or three large rude boulders 
near by, which were called Druidical stones. 

The first parson of Feme of whom we have found any 
record, was Thomas Hamilton, who officiated towards die close 
of the fifteenth century, and having his stipend very irregu- 
larly paid by the tacksmen of the teinds, he raised an action 
against them before the Lords of Council, who were pleased to 
ratify his claim. Aa the names of the renters of the teinds, and 
the amount paid from certain of the landa are given in detful, 
the facts may be quoted for the purpose of shewing the amount 
of these at the early period referred to. — John of Fothringham 
was charged " xii merkia and thre wedderis " for Auchinlochy, 
and the third part of Bochquharne ; Johne'of Feme, " iv merkis, 
or ellis half a chalder of vitale," for the Mill of Feme ; and David 
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Lindeaay, and Paule of Fentoune (? of C^l), " viii merkis, ii wed- 
deris, and a Scottia bow, tlie price of the bow x s, for the teyndia 
of Duchre."* 

The parisfaoB of Feme, Menmidr, and Kmnell, were under 
the charge of one minister after the Reformation, for the aerviog 
of all of which he had little more than eleven pounds sterling. 
The minister of the period was James Melville (fiflii brother 
of the celebrated Andrew), whose father was Laird of the small 
estate of Dyaait, near Montrose, and had in all nine sons, of 
whom Andrew was the youngest-t Thomas Schevand, the con- 
temporary reader of Feme with Mr. Melville, had a yearly 
salary of about thirty-three shilUngB sterling ; but, at a subse- 
quent period (the exact date of which is unknown) the reader's 
stipend waa augmented by a " Lady I^dsay " to the extent of 
eight bolls of meal, which was converted into money about the 
beginning of this century ; oaA, not unmindful of the poor, the 
same charitable person also mortified an annual of two-and-a- 
half bolls of meal to them. 

A Mr. Cramond was minister in Ocbt«rlony's time ; and hia 
aaccessor, Mr. James Watson, the last Episcopal minister, taking 
part with the Earl of Southesk in the rebellion of " fifteen," 
was deposed " for praying for the Pretender under the name 
of King James the Eighth," and for keeping " the fast and 
thanksgiving appointed by the rebells ;" and his coadjutor, the 
schoolmaster, joining in the same cause, was also deposed about 
the same time. The old part of the present manse was erected 
during Mr. Watson's incumbency, and a stone dated 1702, and 
initialed " E.I.8." (Earl James of Sonthesk), is still in the waU. 
Mr. George Wemys, a determined friend to the Hanoverian 
family, supplanted Mr, Watson, and was followed in turn by hia 
son, who, being translated to Errol, in Perthshire, was succeeded 
by Mr. George Tytler, a native of Aberdeenshire. And, it may 
be remarked, that although little attention has been paid for 
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long to parochial re^trations, it appears from a cuiious dispute 
which occurred between Mr. Tytter and John Dildarg, or Dun- 
das (the echoolmaater pro tempore), that atT and before the year 
1778, theBe were better attended to, since the keeping of these 
was one of the reasons which induced Mr, Tytler to employ 
Dildarg. 

Still, these Beg^ters throw extremely tittle light either on 
the history of Mr. Tytler, or his predecessors ; but as the 
father of James and Br. Henry William, both of whom were 
famous in literature, Mr. Tytler's name has a more than ordinary 
interest. But, it may be inferred, from the curious dispute 
which arose betwixt him and Dildarg about " the unlawfiihiess 
of blood-eating," that, although men of learning and genius, 
both sons inherited much of the eccentricity of their parent.* 
The eldest, James, was compiler of the greater part of the 
Encyclopiedia Britannica, and many other works of acknow- 
ledged merit ; but being an unsnccessfiil rival of Montgolfier 
and Lunardi, he is best known by the sobriquet of Balloon. 
In addition to his scientific writings, he was author of the 
well-known Scottish songs of " The Bonnie Bruiket Lassie," 
"liOchErroch-aide," " I canna come ilka day to woo," and several 
others. He married young, and being ill-requited for his Uterary 
labours, his life was a continued struggle with poverty. Na- 
turally hberal in pohtics, and fond of novelty, he joined in the 
reforming movement of the times, and made himself so con- 
spicuous by his pen and otherwise, that but for the prompt inter- 
ference of his friends, who sent him to America, he might have 
had a like &te as Baird and Hardie. Tytler died in the town 
of Salem, New England, in 1805, where he had conducted a 
newspaper from the time of his arrival there.t 

His brother, who la famous as the first Scotsman who pub- 
lished a translation of the Greek classics, was bred a surgeon, 
and married a skter of the historian Crilties. He began life as a 
practitioner in Brechin, but finding httle encouragement there, he 
went to India, and on his return, published some ori^nal poems, 
amongst which was a " Voyage from the Cape of Good Hope," 
and died at Edinburgh in 1808. He was known as an author 
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long previoas to the publicatioa of these poemB, hovever, for, 
while labouring under severe mental distress (aad not after 
his death, aa several biogn^hers state), Dr. John QiUies, his 
brother-in-law, superintended " CaUimachus" through the press, 
and the book appeared in 1793, witli a preface bj the Eari of 
Buchan, in which that nobleman compares himself to Sir Philip 
Sidney, " in whom ererf compatriot of extraordinary merit found 
a friend without hire, and a common rendezvous of worth" t 

Happily the cloud which hung over Tytler's mind was merely 
temporary, and about four years after the publication of " CaUi- 
machus," he issued " Fiedotroj^ia, or the Art of Nurung and 
Bearing CUldren," from the Latin of Scevole de St. Marthe, 
eoriubod with valuable medical and historical notes. In the 
poetical dedication of this book (which extends over thirty-five 
pages), he thus feelingly alludes to the Earl of Buchan's kind- 
ness to him during his illness, and to his own pre-eminent 
position as the first Scottish translator of the Greek poets : — 
" Wltb heftltb, vrlth ease, with uered fHendship Uest, 

The fiiendihip of a virtaoag hewt, and good, 

More dear la mine than treasoTM or the prond. 

Let me attempt the hdgliU derir'd before. 

Unlock now ancient, now the modern loro, 

And happy that the first of Seotian swains 

I taught a Grecian pott EnglUh ttraini. 

Still court the Nine, leaare of laiting praise. 

If BuCHAD faTODr and approve my laja." 
Apart from the interesting fact of the Manse of Feme being 
the birthplace of those two eminent men, the vionity has other 
attractions, in so far as the kit^ is beautifully situated on an 
isolated hillock in the middle of a romantic den, which, although 
now rendered lovely by the attention which the present vener- 
able minister and his famUy have bestowed upon it, was an un- 
cultivated wild at the be^^nning of this century, shaded only 
with brushwood, among whidi the hazel and the am, or alder, 
predominated. The latter still abounds throughout the parish, 
particularly on the bulks of the Noran ; and as fom is the 
Gaehc name of " the alder," perhaps the cognomen of the pari^ 
was assumed from the plentifulness of that tree in the ^strict. 

The old church stood more in the middle of the graveyard 
than the present, which was built in 1806 ; and, aa if to support 
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die Btory of Cardinal Beaton's connectioD with the castle of the 
Yayne (which will be fiilly noticed in a subsequent Section), it 
has long been reported that he not only presented the bell to the 
church, but that it bore his name and the year of his birth ; and 
having had two bells made in Holland at the same time, he 
gifted tbe other to the church of^Aberlenmo, in which parish, 
hb castle of Melgnnd was atoated ! So far, however, from 
these stories being veritable, tbe date of the Feme bell, it will be 
seen, refers to a period of twelve years later than that of Beaton's 
birth, and merely to the era of its fabrication, at which lime tbe 
barony was in the hands of the Lindsays of Edzell, aa vassals of 
the £ot1s of Crawford. Tbe following ia the legend : — 



The gravestones in tbe churchyard are numerous, and al- 
thoDgh some of them bear " uncouth rhymes and sbapelesa sculp- 
tures," few are so peculiarly interesting as to warrant their 
bding quoted. The following, however, whidi appears on a stone 
erected to the memory of a farmer who died within tbe last ten 
years, may be cited as an example of tbe way in which the 
peculiarities of worldly employments are rendered subservient 
to the caprice of mortuary rbymsters : — 

"Death dai); walks bis active roand, 
On Time's nnoertain itsge ; 
He breaka gp eterj fallow ground — ■ 
Spares aeitber sex nor »ge." 

Tbe best monament is a fine granite slab which marks the 
grave of the late Thomas Binny, proprietor of Feme, who died 
on the 6th of March 1845. The burial place of the family 
of Grail, who were some time proprietors of the small estate of 
Andinacree ; and that of Deuchar of that Ilk (which records 
the decease of the p^iultimate Ifurd and lady of that name, 
who died respectiv^y m the years 1802 and 1823), are also 
pointed out by respectaUc ireestone memorials; but of the 
graves of the families of de Montealto and Lindsay — the ancient 
superiors of the whole district — no trace ia now visible. 
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«t, forgoCtan thlaf." 



No record of any proprietor of the barony or laade of Feme i« 
known prior to the time of William the Lion, by whom they 
were gii^ed to a family bearing the smuame of Montealto, now 
inetunorphoBed into that of MovxU — a name by no means an- 
common in Angus at the present time, though not in a pro- 
prietory relation. Mention of the family Srst occurs dming the 
reign of David I., when Robert de Montealto witnesaes several 
of that king's charters ; but they were first settled in the south, 
and assumed their surname from a place in Flintshire.* William 
de Montealto, knight, gave an annual of a stone of wax, and fonr 
shilUngs to the monks of Coupar from his lordship of Feme,t 
and is a witness to the celebrated perambulation of marches 
which took place betwixt the Abbey lands of Arbroath and those 
of Kinblethmont.t 

Besides the lordship of Feme, the Montealtos were proprietors 
of Both, in the parish of Carrayllie, and Abbot Adam of Ar- 
broath became bound to William de Montealto, the son of Michael, 
to support a chaplmn at the chapel of Both ;|| or, in other words, 
became patron of that diurch, which was afterwards given by 
William Maule of Fanmure to the cathedral of Brechin.§ 
Michael de Montealto was one of tiie Justiciaries of Scotland 
proper in 1242, and his son Bernard, and Abbot William of 
Balmerino, were among the many persons of distinction who were 
drowned on returning from the court of Norway in 1281, after 
witnessing the celebration of the nuptials of Margaret, daughter 
of Alexander III., with King EricH — a catastrophe which gave 
rise to the fine old ballad of " Sir Patrick Spena " — 

" Half ower, half owor to Aberdoar, 
Foil fift; rathoma deep. 
There lies the gnde Sir Patrick Spen», 
And the Scots lorda at his feet" 

t (l.D. Kni-Ztf, it Aberbrothoe, p. 1«. 
iDdcL 1 Tjller'iHln.<)fScat.,Tal.l. p.U. 
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William de Montealto was present at the celebrated conven- 
tion held within the monastiy of Aiibroatli, on the 6th of April 
1320, and subscribed the spirited remonstrance to Pope John 
XXn, which is supposed to have been framed hj Abbot Bernard, 
asserting the Independence of Scotland. In 1322, William de 
Montealto of Kinblethmont, gave a charter of die lands of 
Brechin to Sir Gilbert de Haya of Errol ;* and on the resigna- 
tion of John de Haja, Dominus de Tulybothevyle, de Montalto 
had charters of the lands of Brichty, in the pariah of Murroes, 
which were ^ven by Richard de Montealto in the year 1379 to 
Sir Alexander Undaay of Grlenesk-f This Bichard was Chan- 
cell or of the Cathedralof Brechin ; and, in the same year, re- 
signed the barony of Inverlunan in favour of Alexander Stuart, 
the King's son by Marion de Cardny — a resignation which took 
place at Dundee, from the customs of which burgh, Montealto at 
the same period had a pennon of twenty pounds.^ 

Two years prior to this date, however, Bichard resigned all 
claim to the barony of Feme in favour of his son, William, 
whose charters of the lands were confirmed at the Abbey of 
Coupar, by Robert II.,§ and, as before noticed, a younger son 
was rector of the kirk of Finhaven, in the lifetime of Sir Alex- 
ander of Grlenesk, and a witness to the charter of Brichty. 
Bichard was alive in 1383, as his surname (changed for the first 
time into the modem form of Movat, or Mowat). recurs in con- 
nection with the barony of Lunan.H John is the last of the 
Mdwatfl whom we have found connected with Feme, he having 
had charters of Sandyford (now Shandford) from Robert III. ;![ 
and from this period until about 1460, there is a hiatus in the 
proprietary history of Feme which we are unable to supply. 

The surname of this once powerfid family is now unknown 
in the district ; but it is curious to observe, that a place stilt 
called " Mowat's Seat," or " Mowat's Cairo," is situate on the 
hill of BruiF Shank ; and, although popularly associated with the 
deeds of a Cateran of the name of Mowat, there is good reason 
to conclude that it refers exclusively to the anient lords of the 
district, and is the only positive evidence of their occupancy 
in the parish. 
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Perhaps the barony of Feme had been resigned to Lindsay 
of Gleneak at the same lime as Brichty, to whose descendants 
Sandyford may have fallen on the death of John Mowat. Be 
this aa it may, these lands were in posBessioii of the Earls of 
Crawford sometime before 1460 ; for in that year Sir Walter of 
Beaufort obtained them from his nephew, the fifth Earl, after- 
wards Duke of Montrose, in exchange for his patrimony of 
Strathnaim in InTemera-slure, which the first Earl acquired 
by marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Robert II. 

From the period of Montealto's resignation of Feme, it was 
always held imder the superiority of the Earls of Crawford, al- 
though, at the Ume of Sir Walter of Edzell's succession, and that 
of his SOD Sir David, it formed part of the Edzell barony, and, 
along with Vayne, was given to Sir Walter's second son, Alex- 
ander, by his second wife, by whose descendants the lesser estates 
of Batqubadlie and Bi^quham were subsequently held ; and the 
Lindsays of both places were concerned with their coumi. 
Sir David of Edzell, in the slaughter of Campbell of Lundy. 
North of the church, on the hUl of Drummore, a place is still 
pointed out as that where a " Lady Lindsay " (perhaps tbe 
Countess of the ninth Earl of Crawford) met her tenants and 
collected her rents, and some earthen benches are pointed out 
as those on which the tenantry sat on these occasions. 

The estate of Deuchar was dim under the superiority of tlie 
lords of Feme, as was the whole parish ; and from earliest re- 
cord, this small property was occupied by a family who designed 
themselves " of that Ilk " down to the late period of 1815, when 
their male representative became insolvent, and selling the lauds, 
left this country for Australia. Although merely vassals, the 
Deuchars were considered the oldest family in the ahirc ; and 
tradition says that the first of them bad a gift of Deuchar so 
early as the commencement of the eleventh century, for killing a 
wild boar at the pass across the Noran, now known as Coortford, 
or CoorthiU Bridge ; and trom this tradition, in all probability, 
the sword and boar's bead were assumed as family bearings. 

This origin of the Deuchars 'la quite in accordance with that 
related of the Hays and the Keiths, and many other old 
families ; and, as the story is referable to a period anterior to 
the date of our national records, it b probable, if documentary 
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evideace could be brought to bear on the point, that t^ killing 
of the wild boar at Coortford would hare as little foundation in 
fact as the vanquiBhing of the Danes by the Hays, and the ^ft 
of Errol for their trouble — all of which have been aatisfactorily 
proven, by recent investigation, to be based on mere fancy, not- 
withstanding that the coat-armorial of Hay, as that of Deuchar, 
preserves the salient points of the tradition.* 

It is also said that Deuchar of that Ilk was a companion in 
arms with Keith at the battle of Barry in 1010 ; and, althougph 
a person of gigantic form, and endowed with almost supernatural 
strength (having had six fingers on each band, and as many 
toes on each foot I) he fell by the sword of some of the Northmen, 
of whom he had gone in pursuit. Another repreaentative of the 
family named William (who married a daughter of " the stalwart 
laird of Lawriestoun"), was among the minor barons who fell at 
H^aw in 1410. Unlike his father-in-law, neither his name 
nor fate have been specially preserved in general history ; but 
family tradition records that when his attendant found him on 
the battte field, his hand was so firmly clasped in his sword hilt 
that it could not be wrested Irom it; and "knowing that the sword 
was an old relic in ^e fauuly and in high esteem, the servant 
cut the hand off by the wrist, and brought all home with him," 
as the too true evidence of hb master's fate, and the immis- 
takable signs of his valour. 

The sword was long preserved in the family archives, but a 
feud breaking out between the old lords of Ogil and a de- 
scendant of the hero of Harlaw, the latter brought the " family 
reUc" to his service; but, instead of its achieving the victory 
which he anticipated, he was overpowered, and the conqueror 
takiDg the weapon from him, had it curtailed some inches to suit 
his own diminutive stature I It was ultimately restored to 
the family on certain submissive grounds, and is reputed to be 
the same weapon which " cut off the boar's head," at Coortford, 
and committed so great slaughter at Harlaw. Apart from these 
stories, however, the following inscription (which is cut upon it 
in- comparatively modem characters), imparts the additional par- 

• TbB flnt or the Bayt come fnim Hur 
KcndaQt. WllNB.n ds Utjt, wu ihe Hnt of tht 
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ticular of its haTing been employed in the wars of the Inde- 
pfflidence : — 

" Ba . Stbfblisn . |i(e . stotiDt . 

91 . iffannecfcbunt . i . iiiUH . ti)t . Stba . 

' ffif . qbtitlb . tbt . Xnglifl . M . na . rseti."* 

Such are the traditions relative to the old family of Deuchar, 
or of the " bUx^ fort," aa the Gaelic Ihi-caer literally aigmfies-t 
Their private genealogy traces th^r ori^n irom a second son of 
Gilchrist, the great Kwl of Angus ; bat no documentary proof of 
them exists nntil the year 1369 [? 1379], i^en Sir Alexander 
Lindsay of Glenesk granted a charter of the liuids to William 
Deuhqwhyr of that Ilk, as heir to his father. It is therefore 
evident that the Deuchars were vassals of the Lindsays at that 
period, and, in all probability, they had also been those of the 
Montealtos, from whom the feudal superiority had most likely 
passed with tlie ownership of the barony of Feme in 1379. In 
farther corroboration of this, it is said that the Deuchars paid an 
annual of a pair of white gloves to the Lindsays, which was by 
no means a singular reddendo for lands in old times, for Hobert 
dc Camera, ancestor of Chalm^^ of Aldhar, held the lands of 
Balnacraig, in Aberdeenshire, in the early part of the same- 
century, on predsely the same terms, nnder his superior, Andrew 
de Garrioch,J 

If the appearance of old families as assisers, and witnesses to 
charters, is any criterion to judge of their influence or status in 
society, one is forced to the conclusion (from the rare occurrence 
of the Deuchars in these capacities), that they had always had 
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an inconEnderable, though respectable standing. We bare 
not met with them at all in the latter rehition, and the only 
inetances in which we have found them in the former, are 
" Patrik Dnchir of that Ilk," who ib one of several county 
gentlemen who were charged with giving a wrong decision 
in reference to the property of Ogilvy of Owres ;* and, whether 
a member of the same ancient family we are imcertain, but 
a "RobCTt of Duchir" was similarly charged at an earlier 
datef in reference to the property of Scrimgeor of Lillok, in 
Dundee. It may also be noticed that about this time " James 
of Duchir," a residenter in Dundee, was found guilty of de- 
nying his own handwriting, which appeared at an obligation he 
made in favonr of a foreigner. For this he was punished in a 
style exceedingly charactenBtic of the times, being ordered to 
be taken by the magistrates on the market day " to the market 
corse of the a^d burgh in the heiest tyme of the market quhen 
maiat multitude of folk ar present, and gar ane officiar atryke 
him throw the hand that wrate the said write, in exemple of 
pnnitione of sic lyke cryme in tyme tocum."} This severe re- 
prehension, however, did not prevent James from re-appearing ' 
before Justice, for in two years thereafter he was cited as a 
debtor of fifty shillings to a brother burgess.§ 

These are the principal notices of the Deuchars which have 
come under our observation. It has been already shewn that 
they were merely vassals of the Crawford Lindsays ; and, from 
a deed of 1642, it also appears that the estate was 9. free blench 
holding under the Earls of Southesk;|| and, from at least 1691 to 
1710, they paid an annual of nearly fiileen shillings and nine- 
pence sterling to the Came^es as Buperiors,1[ while, at a later 
period, as a part of the forfeited estates of Southesk, the lands 
of Deuchar were held in seizin under the trustees of the York 
Buildings' Company.** 

Nor, as is popularly said, did the estate of Deuchar pass un- 
interruptedly from father to aon, for in several instances the 
grandfathec was succeeded by his grandchild, and the undo by 
his nephew. And, it may bo observed,, that after the barony 
of Feme fell to the Southesk family, various of the Deuchars 

- AdU AudiUrum, Juaa4, 1I7S. t /ftlii, JuljO, 1178, 1 nid., J al} i, Ityi. 

i iWd., Har. 17, HT8. Q DeaOar fcMtJUrj, quolcl ii( nip., p. JS». 

1 014 liental Booi r^ aul*M*, qnoicd iii mp, p. Ifli. •• fttiiinr VaxOtri. 
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migrated to the parishes of Funell and KiuneU, where they 
held considerable forms, and where, it is believed, some of their 
descendants live at the present time. The first Deuchar, the 
seal engraver of I^dinburgh (father of the last seal engraver of 
that name), was c^ the Balishan branch, and bom on that farm 
in 1743 ; and, in default of male issue by George Deuchar of Aus- 
tralia, and his brother in Aberdeenshire, the first seal engraver's 
grandson, now of Moraiagside, near Edinburgh, will succeed aa 
chief of the family of " Beuchar of that Dk." 

The estate of Deuchar consists of little more than two hundred 
acres arable land ; but, according to tradition, the family had an 
interest in the lands of Windsor (which, as the name implies, is 
the most easterly ri«ng ground in the parish), of which they are 
said to have had every Jourth fur^ or ri^e. We have seen no 
voucher for this ; and, perhaps die story of Uieir being portioners of 
Windsor, has been confounded by tradition with the fact of their 
having once possessed the/wr^ part of Wsterstone. Be this as 
it may, both these &rms were under the superiority of Feme, and 
the seventh Earl of Crawford is specially mentioned as pro- 
prietor of Wyndesour ; while, between the years 1165 and 1189, 
Walter de Windesoure is witness to Walter de Berkeley's 
charter of the lands of Newton, near Inverkeillor,* and although 
there is no positive evidence of any family having assumed a 
surname flrom this Windsor, it is probable that Walter had 
done BO, and been a vassal of the de Mentealtos. 

Waterstone, or Walt«rstown (a farm now divided betwixt 
Feme and Careston, but wholly a part of the former parish 
until the erection of tlie latt«r into a separate parochial district), 
was anciently an independent property, and gave name to an 
old family who designed themselves " of that Ilk," and who, in 
all probability, had also been vassals of the Lindsays and older 
lords of Feme. Alike with the name of Beuchar, records are 
awanting to shew the time when Aat of Waterstone was 
assumed ; but it is probable that the lands had been so called 
firom Walter, the uncle and tutor of Dempster, one of the heirs- 
portioners of the lordship of Menmuir.t The earliest charter of 
the property belongs to the regency of the Duke of Albany ; but 
the family had enjoyed the estate at least a generation or two 
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before that, for the grant of the half lands ia given to David, 
Bon and heir of John de Walteryetoun, together with eight 
marks of annual rent out of the farms of the tluinedom of Tanna- 
dice.* This charter was granted at Falkland in 1407, and in 
1450, David Walterstoun of that Hk waa one of an assize chosen 
to perambulate the marches of Brechin and Balzeordj,f and 
Hew of Walterstoun — perhaps a son of David— was one of the 
referees in the ease of the Owrea property already mentioned. 

The last time we have met with the name is in 1585, when 
David, portioner of the lands of Waterstoun, with Dempster of 
Careston, Deuchar of that Ilk, Fenton of Og^, and other ad- 
joining proprietors, were charged by the Bishop and Chapter of 
Brechin with having riven out, tilled, and sawin, and built houses 
upon a part of the commonly of that city, whidi had been used 
by them and the dtizens as a common peatery, " past memory of 
man." In this process the defenders were found m fault, and 
Lord G-ray, then Sheriff of the county, declared " the whole 
moir to be a commonty to the said reverend father (the Bishop), 
Dean, Chapter, and citizens of Brediin."J This " commonty " 
was of great extent, and well worth claiming, having extended 
over a large part of the parishes of Brechin, Menmuir, Careston, 
and Feme— its extreme boundary on the east being the Gallows 
Hill of Keithock, and that on the west the GJallows, or Law 
of Feme — ^being an average length of not leas than eight miles, 
and in breadth nearly one-and-a-half. It is on this commonty 
that Little Brechin, and many other hamlets are situated, alt of 
which are subject to the superiority of the city of Brechin on 
the payment of certain feu-duties. 

But, of all the lands in Feme, or, indeed, in any other part of 
the district comprised in this volume, those of Balmadity are 
the oldest on record. In ancient times, this small property be- 
longed to the great MacduSa of Fife, and so early as the reign 
of Malcolm IV., Duncan, Earl of Fife, excambed " Balmadethy 
and Dunloppie," with Orme, the son of Hugh of Abemethy, for 
the lands of Balbemie in Fife,|| and in 1362 it was granted by 
the heiress, Margaret Abemethy, Conntsss of Angus, to William 
de Fassingtoun,§ of whom or his name, nothing is known bc- 

• RcE. Hag. Sig. 1 UlitofBnoLln.p. 1». t/Hd-.p.ai. 

I DongUt' FHrAg:e. | Oeg. Ulf . SJilll. 
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yond the feet that a William de Fasington, of the county of 
Edinburgh, swore fealty to Edward I. in 1296,* We are un- 
acquainted with the subaeqnent history of this estatfi ; au£Sce it 
to Bay, tiiat it has formed a portion of the barony of Feme for 
many centuries. 



Ae already shewn, the family of Lindsay were designed " of 
Vayne " till nearly the middle of last century, but were succeeded 
in the barony of Feme by Cameg^ of Southesk between 1593 
and 15d5,t and falling under the attainder of 1716, was part of 
the forfeited estates of Southesk which were repurchased by Sir 
James Carnegie of Pittarrow, by whose trustees in 1766, the 
lands were sold to John Mill of Philpot Lane, London. He was 
succeeded by his son, who, after building the mansion house of 
Noranade, and otherwise improving the property, alienated the 
whole, with the exception of the Noranside part. This was 
purchased from a descendant by the trustees of the late Thomas 
Gardyne of Middleton, and in virtue of his testamentary deed, 
is now possessed by his nephew, James Camegy of Finhaven, 

The portion sold by John Mill was that now belon^^g to the 
Hon. William Maule, third son of the late Lord Panmure, to 
whom it came by marriage with the daughter of the late 
Thomas Binny of Maulesden, who purchased the barony in 1836 
from the trustees of Alexander GreenhiU, whose father acquired 
the property from Mill in 1797.} 

Of the families of Mill and Grreenhill little is known. Robert, 
the first of the former, was provost of Montrose, and amassing a 
respectable tbrtune by trading, bought the lands of Balwyllo in 
the parish of Dun, sometime before the beginning of last century ,§ 
and tht^e of Balhall in Menmuir soon after.H He was fether of 

■ RHgman Roll. p. IM. | DmiAar Voudtrs, t-il. 11, quoted M iHp. p. IM. 

1 JutenlorTi of H< JiOi Dttdi t^ Fmi, klndlj comniDolcBncI b; tht Hon. William Uaule. 

I Douglaa' Baronate. D An. qf tt( nS* n^tOt 0/ BaOaii. 
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the first Mill of Feme, whose brother was proprietor of Old 
Montroee, to a portion of whose wealth lua nephew of Norsn- 
ude succeeded. In 1786, and while a mere yonUi, Mil) of 
Noransade married an Irish ladyof Uie nameof Ivy, widow of the 
Hon. George Falconer, fifth son of David Lord HalkertOB. This 
turned out an unhappy union, and Mill dying issaelesa in 1822, 
the Noranside part of Feme devolved on Major James Mill, a 
hero of Waterloo, by whom it was sold as above. 

Charles Greenhill, who bought the greater part of the barony 
of Feme from Mill, belonged to the neighbourhood of G-lamia. 
He was of humble ptu^ntage, and being bred to the law, was 
much employed aa trustee on bankmpt estates, and waa factor to 
the Southesk family for upwards of forty years. He married a 
sister of the late Thomas Gardyne of Middleton, by whom he 
had a family of sons and daughters, of the former of whom, 
David GreenbJll of Craignathro, of the East IncUa Company's 
Civil Service, is the only survivor, and heir of entail to his 
cousin, James Camegy, in the estates of Finhaven and Noranside. 
The genealogy of the present honourable proprietor of the 
barony of Feme has already been traced.* It only now re- 
mains to give a brief outline of the noble house of Southesk, 
whose family and fortunes were linked with these lands for 
upwards of a century Mid a-half. 

We have ^eady seen that the Lindaa}rs were succeeded in 
the barony of Feme by the Camegies towards the close of the 
sixteenth century. The surname of this noble family was origi- 
nally de Balinhard, and is commonly said to have been assumed 
from a small property in the parish of Arbirlot. Martin of 
Clermont says that the first of them was constable of the Castle 
of Kincardine, in William the Lion's time ;t but the earliest 
genmne notice regarding them occurs about the yearl230, when 
Gocelynus de Balindard witnesses several deeds betwixt the 
Abbeys of ArbroatJi and Balmerinct From the fact of Jocely- 
nus witnessing charters relatmg to Fifeshu-e only (for, so far as 
known, he does not occur in any as an Angus-shire baron), it 
might be inferred that he waa settled in Fife at the date of 
those deeds, and instead of Balinhard in Arbirlot giving the 
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sunuuue to the family, a deBoendant of Jocelynus may have con- 
ferred the name on the lands. 

As Jooeljnus is a common Norman name, U is probable 
that his progenitors had been among the Norman settlers in 
David's time ; but, the real ancestor of the Southesk branch was 
John de Balinhard, who died about 1280, and his first known 
property of Balinhard, which lay in the middle of the lordship of 
■ Panmure, was exchanged, or otherwise parted with, by his great- 
grandson for the lands of Carnegie, in the parish of Carmyllie, 
which he had from Sir Walter Maule about 1350* From these 
lands the progenit4>ra of Camegy of Kinnfurd assumed their 
surname and title of " Carnegie of that Hk." 

Duthacus de Carnegie, second son to the first " of that Ilk," 
was the first of Kinnaird, having in 1401 purchased a part of these 
lands from Bichard Air.t This, in all probability, was the 
western half, which is c^ed Kukystone, or Quygstone ; for, on 
his marriage with Mariota de Kinnaird in 1409, (by which he 
acquired the other half of the lands and town of Kinnaird, with 
the superiority of the brew-house), he is called "Duthac Car- 
ne^e of Kukyston."} Mariota was one of three co-heiresses, and 
the other sisters were severally married to Panter of Newmans- 
walls, and Cramond of Aldbar, all of whom were, for a time at 
least, joint lairds of Kinna!rd.§ 

Duthac, however, was not doomed to enjoy either his newly 
acquired possession, or the society of his wife, for any length of 

■ A oopj of Uie ebanar li Id the BrltMi UiiHum, and nuii thni ;— " Sarld II.: "ScUIia 
vo# upprobiiin «t hac preienti oarta oonflriaaBU dunatlanam lILam fit cnDdeB^onem quam 
qvoBdmn Walttrm de Uaulea feeLt et coneewit Joann] {Alio) eC beredL qaondaiii Joannli filit 
Cbrlitini, fllii Jwpoli da Ba)loli>rd de ttm da Gan^oegU oum parllnen. la Baninla d« Fan. 
miyrlnrraTlcDcoiiiltatumdeForfB. taoend.ethabeiid. eidem JciaunldiCBniHKli9lla,*Ac. " at 
baredibuiln feodo," Ac. [I am Indebted to Uie klndaoa of Sir JamH Caratgj* for the up; of 
tlila oLartcT. tbe perutal of till Family Ir«, Ac] 

t Om^fOriei Pierojfe. [Theiurnamaof .lir aobilitedliitfaBpailtliaf ParnBlLunlll Ihslata 
period or IBSl, irtian Ilia laal oT Iha oami (an aniDUTled ftmale) died at (a ■dnnoBd aBo.] 

J Beg. iltg. BlgU. 

i The bamnT of KlrniaM wai held bj the aoelent t«nare of keeping tba Kln^'a ale cellar 
whensnr tbe Conrl ihonld have nildence in ForAmblre, aod the eeal of Jvtan Caroeu of Kin- 
naird, Ballie.Seputa of the Abbcj of Arbroath, te appended to a ea^na glTen h; him In tab 
c^Iracter<ifBalllafpni*<uvi9t)oflhelBndiaF Balliben Infliourof Lnrd OglIrT of Alrlj, obo 
waatheObierBaUIeoftb* AbbQ. Thaaaslne i> dated IStta of October, IISS, The aaal beeri an 
eagle diaplajed atandlpg on a Ml, dtIuk. Thers appenn to ba a mallet in tbe dniatar chief tW 
difftnnca, bat the bearing ofthe ale-Ion DinR bare bad nritrence to tbe taonra of tbe baron j at 
Kinnaird, and not to the name otVmmrgj. Thiflnt Earl bore the bBrBldlc charge of amp on 
Ibe eagle'ibraait.wbicb mBThaTe been mbitlluled for Iba ale-tun, orilgnof territorial office, 

DfHc« uhlch the; are popnlarlj beilaT«l to hare an; 
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time ; for, when the unfortuiiate dispute aroae betwixt Donald 
of the Isles and Regent Albany reg^'ding the succession to the 
Earldom of Boas, Dutbac joined in that dreadful ent«rprise, 
and was left dead on the field. Walter, his only son, fought 
against Earl Beardie at the battle of Brechin in 1452, for 
which he had his castle burnt down, wherein, says Crawford; 
" bH hia writs and evidents were miserably consumed." 

David, Earl of Crawford, afterwardB Duke of Montrose, gave 
John, the son of this Walter (whom he styl^ hia cousin), a life- 
rent out of the lands of Grlenesk, and dying in 1505, he was 
succeeded by his son, abo John, who fell with his King and many 
kinsmen at Flodden. It was not, however, until the time of Sir 
Robert, the fourth in descent from Duthac, that the family roae 
to importance.* He is supposed to have been author of a book 
on Scots Law, dted as Liber Gamegii, and was appointed a 
Lord of Session in 1547, but for this he waa to have no remune- 
ration, " quhil there vaiked a place of one of the Lorda Tem- 
poral, who had profit thereof before. "f He was also employed in 
many important national transactions, and added the properties 
of Little Carcary, Eithie, Arrat, Cookstone, Athie, and the barony 
of Panbride in Angus, and othera in Perth, Fife, and the East 
and West Lothians, to his paternal estate. He died in 1565, 
and by Margaret, daughter to Guthrie of Lunan, left a 
family of seven sons and seven daughters. The oldest of the 
former, Sir John, was so much the confidant of the unfortunate 
Queen Mary, that in 1570, she is aaid to have written a letter 
craving Sir John's advice how to act in her difficulties. 

Sir John died issueless, and was succeeded by his next bro- 
ther. Sir David, who married Elizabeth Ramsay, heiress of Col- 
luthie and Leuchars. He held many high offices in the state, 
and was ao particularly beloved by the King, that he visited him 
at KinnEurd in 1617, during which time his Highness amused 
himself hunting in the. adjoining forest of Montreuthmont ; and 
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for the coQTeni^ice of " leading hie Majeaty's proviaioQ " while 
be reuded st Kinnaird, the bridge over the Pow, betwixt and Old 
Montrose, was first erected,* Charles I. and II. were also at 
Kimuiird ;t and the Cheralier passed some nights there while on 
his perilous enterprise, ajid remains of his bed-cnrtains are still 
preserved in the house. 

Sir David was nused to the Peerage, by tlie title of Lord 
Cam^fl, the year before King James's virat to Kinnaird ; and 
in 1633, he received Ute still higher honour of Earl of South- 
esk from Charles I4 He was also Sheriff of For&rsbire, and 
by Cromwell's Act of Grace and Pardon, was fined in the lai^ 
sum of three thousand pounds. His excellencies are thus 
summed np in Arthur Johnston's " Mnste Aulicsa " : — 

" Neo numero claaduotur opoa, nee limite rura, 
Gamegt : «erT«t mona tamcii alttt modum." 

His wife was a daughter of Sir David Lindsay of Edzell j and 
a beautifully embroidered silk velvet cloth at Kinniurd Castle 
bears the Came^e arms impaled with those of Lindsay. He 
died in 1658, and left three sons and three daughters. The 
eldest son succeeded to the Earldom ; the second, Sir John, had 
charters of Craig and Ulisbaven in 1618, and the year following 
had the barony of Feme, and was the first Carnegie demgned 
there&om j while the third son, Alexander, was the first of Pitt- 
arrow. The daughters all married peers, the husband of the 
youngest, Magdalene, being no less a personage- than the cele- 
brated Marquis of MontroBe,§ who, when on his way a prisoner 
to Edinburgh, shortly before his execution, took farewell of his 
wife and infant son at Kinnaird. 

It is a tradition in the family that Lord Ogilvy of Airlie was 
t« have married Lady Magdalene, but his horse refusing to cross 
the rivra- while on his way to propose marriage, he thought it a 
bad omen, and immediately returned. On learning this. Lady 
Magdalene was sorely grieved, and her father soothed her by 
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advinng her " Not to mind, as be would soon find her a better 
husband than Airlie 1" It was also In the first Garl'a lifetime, 
just after the Earldom had been created, that the Einniurd 
division of Famell was made a separate parish. This was sup- 
pressed, however, and re-united to Famell, in 1787.* 

The first Earl was succeeded by hia second son, James (the 
eldest son, David, having died in hia lather's lifetime without male 
issue), and because of his dark swarthy complexion, he is known 
in the family genealogy as " the Black EarL" He waited long 
on Charles II. while au exile ia Holland, ww a commiauoner at the 
Enghah Parliament of 1652, and present at Cromwell's procla- 
mation at Edinburgh in '57. He was one of the best swordsmen 
of his time, and killed the Master of Gray in a duel, near London, 
in the memorable 1660, and ied a privy councillor nine years 
afterwarda. Educated at Padua in Italy, he had the credit of 
being a magician, and ia said not only to have given his shadow to 
the devil, but to have departed to him bodily, having been lost 
wiUt bis coach and four, one dark stormy night, in the Star- 
ney-Bu(^et Well, which lay in the DeviVa Den, immediately 

• "Purlab of Kronard, In tba Dioow* dT at. haixvnt, and BciiiUlf oT HhsoU*.'''- 
CliartenflKd.I>rxmt,*t. Tbe KlDUIrd cbnnh or tha Snt Enrl'i Utdb nu cncUd lit th> 
p«rk td froDE of (III euU^ wben lU foaDditioni and HTarnl (ombitoiia on jti TUbte. Ont 
of tbs Uona (dated I»4),pnHiitithli giuiDtcoaplit:— 



Tfae P>m«1l diriilon. wfava tlw parlili cborch li non dtiut*], li n<d to bmn twlouiad t« 

betnnged to Ifa« Catliednl of Bnobin, to wbicb tlw cbureb vii ittubgd, ant) whan th< 
Blibopa had a grange or mldeneo. A good part of Uia OaiUe I) iIUl aptln, and Iwa gmaU 
■bUIdion the coroirof tbs gable iralli bear reipeqtlTdj ■ enwiKd *wr( (tfae annarial eneignU 
of Dooflai), and « monogriLm, or date. 

Sanean de Vtroeia] (one of tfae penmbutatora of Ibe Arbrmtb and ElnbletbDODt 

of the Blifaop ; and It li fforth; of Dotiee that Edoard I. itopped bereon Fiidaj Ihe Stfa of July. 
vat, whcui on fail labjugatlii; apedllton tbrougb the UngdoiD. At Uw Refurmation, tbs 
landiof ramelL becams the propcrtjr or tfae Earl of Argjle; aad In ISGB, Catberloe Campbell, 
ConnteM of Crairrbrd, and near rolatlve of Argjle, gare, amopgotber propertlea, "the demeane 
lands of ParawflU" to faer joungar Bona.— CVawfOrd Cote, p. 219. It waa the flnt Earl of 

Thflcfaarcfa li rathof a taatafnl eraetloit) baLlt daring tfae mlnorttj of tfaa lata baronet, aod 

a rialDg groaod oo the aide of tbo Poir. Ferbape tfae district la namod 

IB tbfs-wataT couiK, fOr Fertf-tt-ald, or alt. In OaeU 

"Ihe atraam ot arna.- The klrb vaa, perhaps, dedicslcd in Baiut Rnmon or Rb- 

la & knoll, aboDta nille north of UMohnreb, ia oallsd Mtmnc'i Cnxt, and a flnescnlp- 

ilone bearing an ornamental ero» and othar cariing (flgnred In Plata XXL of Ur. 

>), wai late]} found In the ehurchjard, but ohether 
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south of the family burial vault 1 — Still, at no distant date, he 
wtm believed to hauut the district, and amuse himself by driving 
a coach along the lawns, with the horses beautifully plmned, and 
decorated with innumerable blue lights I 

The Slack Earl was succeeded by his only son, Robert, 
captain of a company of Scots Guai^ to Louis XIV. ; but he is 
best known in history as the husband of Lady Ann Hamilton, 
whose conduct in connection with the Oourt of the " merry 
monarch " form prominent features in the Memoirs of Count 
Q-ranmiont. It was in this Earl's time that the Caatle of the 
Vayne underwent those important repmrs which will be noticed 
hereafter, and also that Ochterlony described Tfinnaird as being 
" without competition the fynest place, taking altogether, in the 
shyre ; a great house, excellent gardens, parka with fallow deer, 
orchards, hay meadows, wherein are extraordinare quantitira of 
hay, very much planting, ane excellent breed of horse, cattle, 
and sheep, extraordinare good land."* 

Earl Bobert, whose disposition is said to have been so 
austere, that even on his death-bed no one durst disobey him, 
was succeeded by his son, Charles. He was a man of great taste, 
and planted most of the fine old trees which shadow the aveuue 
to the vault, on which (according to a quaint inscription under 
the famOy arms at the gateway), he and bis Countess, Lady 
Mary Maitland, of the house of Lauderdale, " put up thir coats, 
and built this gate, in the year 1704. "f 
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Earl James, wbo figured ao conspicuously in the uufortanatc 
transactioDs of " the fifteen," for which he was forfeited, waa 
the only son of Earl Charles. He was at the battle of Sheriff- 
muir, and in the enumeration of the heroes of that field, is tenned 
" Brave generous Southesk," aod was the hero of the fine Jaco- 
bite ballad of " The Piper o' Dundee."* After the defeat of his 
party, he escaped to France, where he died in 1729, and his 
only SOD, a mere boy, having pr&-deceased him, the representa- 
tion of the family devolved on the Pittarrow branch, as descen- 
dants of the fourth son of the first Earl. The Southesk estates 
were the third largest of those forfeited, and were scattered over 
no fewer than seven counties, and estimated at the annual rent of 
£3,271, 10s., besides services ; but the value of property in Scot- 
land has increased so much since then, that these and most other 
estates are worth seven or eight times the rental here stated. 

On the insolvency of the York Buildings' Company, in the 
year 1764, they were re-purchased by Sir James Carnegie of 
Pittarrow, the great-grandfather of the present baronet, for 
£36,870, 14s. 2d. Long prior to this, however, he had pro- 
cured an assignation to a lease of Kimuurd, and making it 
his residence, he improved the lands to a vast extent, without 
any positive idea of their ever becoming his own ; and it was 
miunly by his enterprise that the general sale of the foijeited 
estates of Scotland was effected. In early life he served in 
the Flemish wars, and married Christian, daughter of David 
Doig of Cookston, who survived him for the long period of 
fifty-five years, dying in 1820, at the great age of ninety-one. 
Hb son, Sir David, disposed of the barony of Amhall in the 
Mearas, and Leuchars in Fife, and purchased the fine estate of 
Old Montrose, adjoining Kinnaird, in 1791, fi'om Sir James 
Stirling, Lord Provost of Edinburgh.t 
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During the lifetime of the late baronet, son of Sir David, the 
fine Lighhutd estate of Strachan in Meams-ahire vas purchafied ; 
and on the death of Sir Thomaa Burnet of Leys, the present 
baronet of Southesk was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of that 
county. In 1850, he married the Lady Catherine Noel, second 
daughter of the Earl of Gainsborough, by whom he has issue ; 
and, in consequence of his direct descent from the fourth son 
of the first Peer (whose younger brother was ancestor of the 
Earls of Northeak), he is the lineal representative <^ the Earls 
of Southesk, and chief of the fanuly of Carnegie. 



PoPULAE tradition ascribes the erection of the Castle of Vayne, 
or the old Manor-House of Feme, to Cardinal Beaton, whither 
he is said to have resorted " for less consistent purposes than the 
fulfilment of his vow of celibacy," and a deep black pool in the 
Noran near the castle is called Tammy's ^t, from a story that 
one of bis sons, whom he had by a Lady Vayne, fell over the 
precipice and was drowned there. Sudi is the tale ; but, as 
shewn in tratnng the history of the transnussion of the barony 
of Feme, Beaton never had any proprietary interest in the 
parish ; and if he had ever resided there, nothing exists even 
to prove that particular, — although tradition fartJier corroborates 
the story, by asserting that when he and his suite appeared at a 
certain point of the road, on their way to the church on Sundays, 
it was signal for ringing the bell ! In short, the whole story, like 
that of his gifting the bell to the church, is a mere fable, and 
framed, no doubt, from the peculiarly secluded site of the castle ; 
for at no distant date, not only the most of the obscure retreats 
and fortalices in Angus were said to have been tenanted by him 
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aod his par&moura, but almost evetythiDg bad and disreputable 
was ascribed to him. 

Be that as it may; it ia to him that we are indebted for 
the preservation of some of tbe most valuable remains of our 
monastic literatm^ ; and, when the collections of old family 
cbartera are completed (whidk are now being made by im- 
partial antiquarians), the character of Cardinal Beaton may, per- 
haps, require to be looked upon more favourably than hitherto ; 
for, since so mncb light baa been thrown by these investi- 
gations on the private character of John Knox, and Erskine of 
Dun* — who knows but the record of many redeeming points in 
Beaton's history may yet be discovered. Nay, it is probable, 
despite the coarse allusions and assertion of party historians, that 
he was allied to Mariota OgUvy (the mother of all his children), 
" by that sort of morganatic marriage frequent among church- 
men of that period."! 

The Castle of tbe Yayne is situated on the north bank of the 
Noran, at the most rocky and precipitous part of the stream, 
betwixt and which there js a natural terrace-walk along the top 
of the rocks, where the lords and ladies of other days could muse 
unseen amidst a mass of wild and imposing scenery. It was 
originally three stories high, with a circular tower or staircase in 
tbe south-west cjsmer, and built of the soft red sandstone of tlie 
district. Tbe workmanship has been very incUfferent, and al- 
though a total ruin, its old extent is mostly traceable ; but the 
only part presenting the original height, is the gable-wall on the 
east. In tbe time of Earl Robert of Southesk, it was greatly im- 
proved, and immediately subsequent to these alterations, Ochter- 
lony described it as " a very good house, called the Waird, well 
planted, good yards, tbe bouse presently repaired by hira [the 
Earl of Southesk], and well furnished within ; it hath ane ex- 
cellent fine laige great park called the Waird." 

Many of Earl Eobert's repairs, which had been made with a 
stone superior to that employed in the original building, are yet 
visible about the place, and the doors and windows were orna- 
mented with Horatian aud other maxims. Three of these are still 
in existence, having been removed &om the castle and built into 

• Tjilrr-i But. of Scot., }nd edit, toL tIL pp. 91, aad K&; Spalding Club UtKallaoj, roL 
It, ', Book* of Iba Onh. Kirk oT Soot., p. IS, el Bib, 
t liv>»*olo(U, TOL uilT. p. It. 
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rarions parte of the walls of the adjoinmg farm-Bteading. One 
is more elegant than the rest ; and beare an Earl's coronet, and 
other scnlptnre, in high relief, and the monogram initials of Earl 
Robert (B.E.S), together with the following legend, which may 
have had reference to the merry disposition of his spouse : — 

"discs . Hxo . exbhfla[o] . fobmosis . fosse . cakbbe." 
The second stone, whicli is over the garden door, runs thus ; — 

"_Va . PLAClTia . ABSTWriBSB . BONIS 
— HNO ■ DOM. 1*78 ;" 

and the third presents this qu^t obserTation : — 

" N0» . SIMALB . NVKC . BI 
SIC , EBAI 

ASHo . DOM. irs."" 

like most of oar old uninhabited castles, that of the Vayne 
fell a victim to the Gothicism of despoilmg utilitarians, a pu^ 
of it having been blown down with gunpowder by a tenant 
farmer, and the stones used for building dykes and similar pnr- 
poses. The cellar or vault, forming the ground floor of the 
east wing, has still its arched roof, and is the only roofed part of 
the building, and a deep dungeon is stud to be below, into 
wbidi the family, before taking their final departure, threw all 
their treasure of money and plate ! This diamber has been often 
sought for, and only one person is believed ever to have found it. 
When about to descend in search of the valuables, however, he 
was forcibly thrust from the mouth of the yawning gulf by an 
uncouth monster in the shape of a homed ox, who departed in 
a blaze of fire through a big hole m the wall (still pointed 
out !) and, before the terrified treasure-seeker could recover him- 
self, the chasm which he had wrought so hard to discover, was 
ag^n shut from bis view I 

The doings of Satan at this place are proverbial, and the 
umbrageous rocky ravine through which the Noran tumbles its 
pellucid waters, is the very place which ima^nation would 
picture as his abode, and here, in all conceivable phases he 
reigned of old, and perhaps reigns still ; for, according to pro- 
vincial rhyme, this locality was his favourite place of residence — 
" There's the Brownie o' Ba'^abara, 
Ad' the Ghaiat o' BrandiedeD ; 
Bnt of a' the placet i' the pariib, 
The dcil burns op the Vajne 1" 

• "Non.dmaleDDnc.etoliiDiiceTit,"— Bdhm. 
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A little east of the castle, close by the dde of the Noran, a 
large sandstone has lain from time iimnemorial, bearing a deep 
indentation resembling the hoof of a colossal horse with the im- 
press of one of the caulkers of the heel This has been eyidently 
&shioDed by the falling oat of a large pebble embedded in the 
stone, though at first glance it looks like an artifidal work. It 
is popularly called the Kelpie's Footmark, and was believed to 
have been occasioned by his step while bounding among the 
rocks, some of the largest of whicli he not only amused himself 
overturning when the water was swollen ; but, as if conscious of 
his own unbridled power, boldly seated himself on others, and 
caUed lustily for help, in the feigned voice of a drowning person, 
so that he might lure his vicdm to the rirer. 

The good people of Waterstone were much annoyed in this 
way, arising, it ia said, from the deceptive nature of the ad- 
joining ford, which is much deeper than the clearness of the 
water would lead one to suppose ; and, with a view to deceive 
the neighbours, when any real case of drowning occurred, Kelpie 
ever and anon called out — 

" A' the men o' Watentene ! — Come here ! oome here I" 

Almost opposite Vayne Castle, on the lands of Markhouse, 
there ia a apot of ground called " the Deil's Hows," where the 
notorious personage from which the place ia named has made 
some wonderfrd manifestations of his prcaence, in even later 
times than those of our grandfathers ; and from this place, which 
is a small hollow in the middle of a muir, large lumps of earth 
have been thrown to a great distance without any visible 
cause.* The atone bearing Kelpie's footmark is of the con- 
glomerate sort, and the earth of the Deil's How, at a little depth, 
is a stratum of a yellowish colour, mixed with small stones, 
containing in themselves no sulphur, but merely a compo^te of 
argillaceous earth and iron, the calcined substance of which 
forms a good red ochre. 

But of all the »pirtta of thia locality, the Brownie and the 
Ohaisl are by far the most popular ; and are considered by some 
aa one and ^e same. In other quarters, however, the Brovmie 
was an independent and entirely different being, and but for the 
wonderful ghost stories connected with Feme, he might also 
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have fignred in the BUme way there. From the ramilari^ of 
his dl^KmtioD to the har Famtliaria of the aDdents, some be- 
lieve that he was descended from them. Browniefl existed in all 
cotmtries and ages — not only mider the lucid skies <^ Greece 
and Italy, bnt nnder the dark wintry cloude of Scandinavia ; and, 
as the name of the " fairies " originated from the deamees of 
their habit, and their atrial abode, that of the Brownie was as- 
samed from their dark swarthy complexion, and their partiality 
for the remote chambers of ruined houses and the secladed banks 
of rivers, 

Their habits were the same over the whole globe, except 
those of the Shetland Brownie, who assumed " all the cove- 
tousness of the most interested hireling," instead of perfonmng 
the laborious and self-imposed servicea which characterized his 
fellows in other quarters.* These pardculara, and their aversion 
to the receipt of remtmeratioo, are described in the following 
exquisite lines of Mr. Erskine's Supplemental Stanzas to Collins* 
Ode on the Highland Superstitions : — 

" Hail, from thy wanderings long, my much-loTed sprite ! 

Thou friend, then lover of the lowly, hail I 
Teli, in what realmi thou Bport'at Iby merry nlEfat, 

Trail'Bt the Iodk mop, or whtrl'at the inimia flail. 
Where dost thou deck the mneb.dUorder'd ball. 

While the tirad damsel in Elysium ileops. 
With early voice to drowsy workmen call. 

Or loll the dame while mirth bis vigils keeps ? 
Twai thus Id Caledonia's domes, tis said, 

Tbon plyedst the kindly task in year* of yore : 
At last, in lackiess boar, some erring maid 

Spread in thy nightly oell of viands store : — 
Ne'er was tby form beheld among their mountaios moi'e." 

At no distant date almost every farmer in Shetland pos- 
sessed one of these mysterious beings ; but &om their opposite 
conduct there, they were considered rather in the light of evil 
spirits ; and, it is a singular fact, that in all localities famous as 
their haunts, the same reasons are assigned for their disappear- 
ance, and the same stories are told of their services to the gude- 
wite of the farm houses where they took up their abode. This 
is peculiarly the case with the Brownie of Bodsbeck in Ettrick 
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Forest, and those of Feme, and Claypota near Dundee. In all 
those instances the Tweed, the Koran, and the Dichty waters 
were fOTded when at their highest, and the sage femme landed 
safely at the door of the sick wife I 

Such were the leading cbaracteristicB of Brownies in gene- 
raU But that of Feme, in addition to those servicable quaUtiea, 
waa connected with, and had his origin in, a scene of cruelty and 
bloodshed, not nncharacteristlc of the age to which tradition 
ascribes it, waA, as before hinted, stamps the Brownie and the 
Ohaist of Feme aa one and the same ; and the &haiat'a Stone, or 
the piece of rock to which that worthy was chtuned, is in 
the vicinity of the kirk I In Brandyden (the great hollow be- 
twixt the kirk and Noranside), there were, within these fifty 
years, the foundations of a house, sud to have been an old for- 
talice of the lords of Feme — perhaps belonging to the de Monte- 
altos — though of the site of the most ancient house of Feme, no 
conjecture can be formed; but, in all probability, as was the custom 
of feudal times, it had been nearer the church than the present 
. castle, which ia about a mile to the south. The situation of 
Brandyden is equally secluded aa that of Vayne, and, accord- 
ing to tradition, the occupant waa a sort of Bluebeard, who 
punished his vassals with the utmost impunity. 

One of these offended him so greviously at one time, that, 
although an influential person, he was doomed to die the igno- 
minious death of a traitor, and being thrown into a dungeon to 
await his execution, he fortunately breathed his last before the 
hour arrived, and his body was buried in a secluded spot be- 
twixt the castle and Balquham. From that luckless day, the 
laird's peace waa broken, and no servant would stay with him 
— the doors and windows of his house flew open of their own 
accord, not only in the cold 8tormy*nighta of winter, but in 
those of the quiet inviting summer, and hideous yells rever- 
berated throughout the dwelling at all hours, and the laird, fall- 
ing into a state of despondency, died suddenly and mysteriously I 
But this had no effect in stopping the wanderings of the vasstds' 
spirit ; so {ax from that, it was the means of inciting him to usefiil- 
ness, it being only after the laird's death that he assumed the 
character of a menial, and made himself so very acceptable to 
the servants, and perfonned that piece of sei-vice to the gude- 
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wife of the farm Iiouse, for which he is moat remarkable in the 
district. Although, as already seen, tbis occuireiice was far 
from miique, it was wedded to Terse by some old local bard, in 
the following rude effusion of 

There liv'd a former id tlia North 

(I MDna tell yon when), 
Bnt JQHt he had a famous rarm 

Nae far frae Fame-ileii. 
I doabtoa, sirs, ye a' ha'e bean), 

fiaith women folka aa' men. 

About a muclcle, fearfa' Qb^it— 

The GhaiBt a' Feme-deD ! 

The oiuclcle Qhaist, the fearfu' Qhaist, 

The Ohaiit o* Femo-den ; 
He nrad ha'e wroagbt as maakle wark 
As fbur-an'-tiveiity men 1 

Qiu there vas ony strae to thrash, 

Or ony byres to clean. 
He never thooht it muckla fash 

0' vrorkin' late at e'en 1 
Althongh the oieht was ne'er sue dark, 

He seoddit throagh the glen. 
An' ran an errand id a oraok — 

The Qhaist o' Ferne'denl 

Ae niobt the mistreBB o' the house 

Fell sick an' like to dee, — 
" O ! for a canny wily wife !" 

Wi' mioht an' main cried she ! 
The nlcht wa> dark, an' no a spark 

Wad ventare through the glen. 
For fear that they wad meet the Qhaist — 

The Ghaist o' Feme-den I 

But Ghaistie stood ahint the door. 

Ad' hearin' a' the strife. 
He saw though they had men a score. 

They soon wad tyne the wife 1 
Aff to the stable then he goes, 

An' saddles the auld mare. 
An' through the splash an' ilash he ran 

As fast as ony hare 1 
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He ohappit at the Muamj's door — < 

Sajt he — " Mak baite am' riae ; 
Put on jour eluw ao' eoroe wi' me. 

An' tak 70 nae surprige 1" 
" Where am 1 gaaa P' quo' the wife, 
" Nae tax, iHit tbroDgh the glen— 
Te're vrantit to a former's wife, 
. No for frae Fenie-deD !" 

He's ta'en tbe Maqiro; bj the band. 

An' set her on the pad. 
Got on afore her an' set aS 

As though thej bsith were mad 1 
Thej olimb'd the braei — the; lap the burns — 

An' through the gluah did plash : 
Ihej never minded stook nor stane, 

Kor onj kind o' trash ! 

Aa tbe; were near their joomey's end. 
An' Hoddin' through the glen : 
" Oh !" says tbe Manimy to the Qhaist, 
" Are we come near the Den } 
For, oh ! I'm fear'd we meet the Ghaist !" 
" Tnsb, weesht, ye fbol !" qoo' he ; 
"For vaur than ye ba'e i' your arms. 
This nieht ye vinna see 1'' 

When they cam to the farmer's door 

Ue set the Mammy down : — 
" I're left the house but ae half hour— 

I am a elerer loon ! 
Bot step ye in an' mind the wife 

An' see that a' gae richt. 
An' 1 will tak ye bame again 

At twal o'clock at nioht !" 

" What maki yer feet sae braid ?" quo' she, 
" What maks yer e'en aoe sair V 
Said he—" I'to wander'd mony a road 

Without a horse or mare [ 
Bat gin they speir, Wha brought yon here, 

'Cause they were acarce o' men ; 
Just tell them that ye rode ahint 

Tbe Qhaist'o' Feme-den I"" 

I (un iadabMd to tbs Bar. Ur. Hmrrli or Feme for tbli billad, who tud il rrom the lata 
r. Ljon of Qlsmli about 1813-13. There are, ptrhapi, mora poetic Taniooi of the ULe, 
III preferred Id eonieqasnce of bdDf the oldest. 
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Long after tills timeouB service to the gudewife, however, 
Brownie contmued his moaotODouB wanderiDgs as a ghost, to the 
fear and dread of all guilty hearts ; and, in his Berviceable ca- 
pacity to the industnoua and eident, who were ever thankful of 
his visits. Tradition, with its accustomed minifteness, points out 
Hie gudewife of Fannerton as the person in whose welfare 
he felt BO interested, and a male child waa the issue. This 
youth ultimately became remarkable for courage and valour in 
various ways, and although, from time to time, many stalwart 
persons had encountered the spirit of the murdered vassal, none 
had sufficient courage to "speak," and allay him. Ailer Far- 
merton'a son had reached manhood, however, and when return- 
ing home one dark night, he accidentally met this spirit, and, 
determined to know the cause of his wanderings, 

" About himsell wi' htuell staff, 
He made ane roandlis score ; 
And said, ■ My lad, la name o' Oudo, 
What doe joa nander tot V " 

On this the ghaist disclosed his woeful tale, confessed the 
offences of his life, and making a summary exit from the view of 
his interrogator, was never again seen 1— Some say that he was 
never heard of from the time he landed the " mammy wife," 
whose impertinent remarks regarding the peculiarities of his 
form, are supposed to have caused his departure I Be this as it 
may, the oue story is, doubtless, as authentic as the other, and 
both versions still live in popular tradition. 



" Calm w the maro, and oIhb the mlit 

Ai Perna'i hhu gaed oat Iq Sinfbi, 
U'SHgof Uier« to mMt." 

The most important historical tradition of Feme is that which 
relates to the Rwd, or Battle Saughs. This transaction be- 
longing to " those days when might was right," and connected 
with Feme only in regard that the parishioners were the actors ; 
for " the battle field " lies within the confines of the parish of 
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Lethnot, near the head of the Water of Saughs. Although 
little more Uian a century has elapaed since " the cold red earth " 
closed over some of the principal heroes, the accounts of the trans- 
action are as varioua, and the year in which it occurred as uncer- 
tain, as though it had belonged to prehistoric times — furnishing 
another convincing proof of the value of registering all incidents 
which in any way affect the civil or religious history of a district. 
One writer says that the afiray took place "about the middle of the 
seventeenth century." Others fix the years 1703, 1708, 1709, 
and 1711 as the dates, but all on mere hearsay; and the a^ 
counts of the details of the action are as various as the dates. 
Still, as little can be added with accuracy to that already before 
the public, this notice will be mainly firamed from these sources ; 
for it would be worse than absurd to arrogate, in the absence of 
documentary evidence, anything more authentic than that which 
has been gleaned from the living chronicles of, at least, an age 
prior to our own. 

It may be remarked, however, that as tradition is uniform in 
stating the age of the leader of the Feme men (whose name was 
Macintosh, the son of a farmer in the parish), and that of all his 
followers, as being about twenty at the time, instead of fixing the 
period of the engagement at any of these dates, it ought, accord- 
ing to theageof James Winter (who was another of the actors), to 
be fixed somewhere about the year 1680, he being bom in 1660. 
If Winter's age was an exception to that of the rest of his com- 
peers (and firom the great execution which he is said to have done 
with his Andrea Ferara,* there is reason to believe that he was 
older), the fixing of the date somewhere betwixt 1690 and 1700, 
when Winter was in the prime of life, may approach nearer 
the real period than any of the above. This notion is strength- 
ened from the fact, that young Macintosh succeeded his father in 
the farm of Ledenhendrie in the year 1699,t and all story agrees 
that his father was alive at the time of the engagement. 

The Raid of Saughs is attributed to a comparatively trivial 
matter belonging to a previous year, when, through the intre- 
pidity of young Ma<untosh, the cattle of the farmer of the Dubb 
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of Feme were rescued from a party of three freebooters. Per- 
haps ^om a determinatioa to revenge this insult, a gang of 
thirteen Cateran, headed by ^e Sawkit Stirk,* made a summary 
descent on thd district during the following spring. They 
stole in unperceived on the evening of a Sunday, and conducting 
their predatory labours during the silence of night, not only 
succeeded in clearing tlie stalls of horses and cattle before 
the domestics were astir, but were far over the mountains with 
their booty. 

Infuriated by constant and disaetrouB incursions, and the 
general loss whidi the parish sustained on tbat particular oc- 
casion, the inhabitants were assembled on Monday morning, 
among the tombs of their fathers, by the ringing of the kirk 
bell. Being anxious to regain their stolen property, the day 
was spent in discussing the practicability of taking the proper 
course for doing so ; but fearing the superior strength of their 
antagonistB, courage forsook many of them, and the pursuit 
would have been wholly abandoned, and the reavers allowed 
to go with impunity, but for young Mackintosh, who felt so 
enraged at the cowardice of his fellow-parishioners, that he 
sprung to an eminence apart trom them, and calling out at 
the top of his voice — " Let those who wish to chase the Cateran 
follow me I" — Eighteen young men left the miiltitude and rallied 
round him, and ailer making some hasty preparations for their 
perilous enterprise, they darted off in search of the reavers, 
having chosen Macintosh as their leader. The journey was long 
and arduous ; but being well acquainted with the mountain 
tracks, and following the trodden path of their enemy through 
bogs and fens, they succeeded about daybreak in discovering the 
thieves, who were crowded round a blazing fire, on which they 
were quietly cooking a young cow for breakfast. 
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The place was a perfect wildemeBs — a boundless expanse of 
mosa and moor — intersected hj natural cairns of flinty rocks 
and the rugged channels of rivulets, without the remotest sign 
of shelter. By wary steps, the Feme men succeeded in reaching 
within a hundred yards of the freebooters, who thought that a 
few sharp and aimless shots would Mghten them away. This 
ttey were the more convinced of, since one of the party, throw- 
mg his "lang gun" from him, fled from the contest; but 
the main body remaining firm, the leader of the herscMp 
stept forward and ironically requested to know. Which of them 
was the leader? Macintosh boldly acknowledged the honour; 
and the Cateran's doubts being set at rest on that particular, 
it was mutually agreed to, determine the matter by single 
combat. The diief, smiling, no doubt, at the idea of Macintosh's 
boldness, pictured tbe misery and death which were likely to 
follow a pitched engagement, and playfully cutting two or 
three buttons from the breast of the yoimg farmer's coat with 
the blade of his sword — telling him at same time that he could 
as eauly deprive him of life, as take away those triKng appen- 
dages — ^he urged the propriety of the pursuers retiring in peace. 
Matters remiuned in this undecided state for some time ; but, 
either wiliuUy or accidentally, some of the Cateran fired, and the 
ball taking effect, killed one of the Feme men. This was the 
signal for a general onset, and the chief and Macintosh closed in 
desperate and deadly combat, as did the rest ; and the powerful 
hand of the Cateran, though resisted with wonderftd tact by his 
unequal opponent, would soon have prevailed, but for the assist- 
ance of James Winter, who ran to the md of Macintosh, and 
stealing behind the chief, hamstrung him unawares, and brought 
him to the ground, when, like brave Witherington of Chevy 
Chase, and fair lilliard of Aucrum, 

" hia laggs being smitten off, 
He Tougbt apoD bis stumps 1" 
Fully aware of the defenceless state in which he lay, the 
wounded chieftain made several desperate aims at Macintosh, 
(for by this time Winter had been re-assailed), but all attempts to 
mow Madntosh down having failed, and the Cateran's sword 
breaking on a stone, he soUcited, as a dying request, that Macin- 
tosh would bid him farewell. This was frankly assented to, and 
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vhile the Cateran grasped his imsaBpectiDg Ticdm with one 
hand, he secretly drew a da^;er from his side with the other. 
Madntoah being timeously apprised hy some of his followers of 
this, hastily relinqiushed hie hold, and thrusting his sword into the 
breast of the wily chief, finished what had been so tragically 
begun by Winter. 

Seeing their chief overpowered, and several of their clansaen 
weltering in gore, the surviving Cateran fled in dismay ; bat 
none are supposed to have escaped. One of them, named 
Donald Yonng, was so severely wounded, that though able to fly 
a short distance, he ultimately fell and expired at a hill east of 
" &e battle field," wliich has ever since been called " Donald 
Young's Shank." Only one of the purauers was killed, and 
two or three wounded: all the dead were buried where they 
fell ; and, about forty years ago, when the banks of Saughs were 
broken by a flood, some of their bones were exposed to view. 

The cattle and other spoils were collected together by the 
victors, who proceeded slowly on their homeward march. Mean- 
while the dissentient part of the parishioners, reflecting over the 
risk which the gallant handful had hazarded, assembled in con- 
siderable number, and proceeded to their assistance ; but they 
were barely beyond the bounds of their own parish, when they 
beheld their friends and the lowing herschip returning home. 

The boldness of Macintosh and Winter was the talk of sur- 
rounding districts ; and the former, being the leader, and the 
one above all others on whom the friends of the vanquished 
would wreak their vengeance, his landlord, the Earl of Sonth- 
esk, Is said to have been so pleased with bis achievements, that 
he erected a strongly fortiSed dwelling for him, and made him 
Captain of the parish, which office had been long held by 
Ogiivy, tenant of Trusto,* who, on this occasion, was one of 
the party who declined to follow the Cateran. 

These precautions of the Earl were not without their use ; for 
on more tlian one occasion, Ledenhendrie was assaulted by his old 
enemies, under whose attacks he might have fallen bnt for the 
security of his dwelling. It is related, that on spending an hour 
one evening with Ogiivy, who ever bore him hatred, the latter 

• Dfl.Jd OgU./mis Mnnnt of Trmto from 1651 10 ITOD.-Hii name doai not oppsnrln 
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ttuice called at the top of his voice — " Gnde-nicht Ledeohen- 
drie 1" — when parting with him at the door of Trusto. Macintosh, 
BUBpecting no harm, proceeded leiaurely on his way home, but on 
reaching a Bolitary pa.rt of the road he discovered the diabolical 
meaning of Trusto's vociferations, and, ere he had time to bethink 
himself, was siu*prised by a party who lay in wait for hira. He 
was, unfortunately, unarmed, and accompanied by a faTOurite 
dog; but, luckily, the night was dark, and being well ac- 
qujunted with the route, he contrived by his agile step to gain 
the crevice of a rock in the den of Trusto, into which he and his 
dog got safely ensconced. As if instinctively aware of his- 
maater's jeopardy (although the pursuers were so near that Led- 
enhendtie could distinctly hear their oonveraatiou], his trusty 
companion remtuned, as he did himself, in breathless silence 
until daybreak, when both reached home. — This niche has ever 
Hnce been known as " Ledenhendrie's chair." 

Trusto's perfidy was not lost on the subsequent conduct of 
Ledenhendrie's life, though it tended greatly to increase his 
aneasinesa of mind ; for from that night to the day of his death 
he went neither to kirk nor fair without weapons of defence. 
Even in church, he no sooner entered his pew [which was 
placed BO as to command the door, and evade any assault from 
the windows), than he laid his unsheathed sword and loaded 
pistols on the desk before him ; but it is not known that he 
ever had a fair opportunity of calling them into use, although 
several clandestine attempts were made on his life — more, it Is 
believed, through Trusto's emissaries, than tiiose of the reavers. 

As might have been anticipated, Macintosh and Winter were 
bosom jnends ever after, and, in the true spirit of attached clans- 
men, they agreed that whoever died first, the survivor should con- 
duct the funeral, and have it attended with a bag-piper, and other 
warlike accompaniments, consonant to the timcB. Winter was 
the first to drop, and Ledenhendrie rehgiously performed the last 
Bad duties, and had the coronach, or dirge, played over his grave. 
A handsome monument, of the old table fashion, was imme- 
diately raised to his memory, bearing the sculpture of a sword 
and buckler on a shield, with this inscription : — 

" I. W. 1732. — This stone was erected by Aleiander Winter, tennent 
in the Doaf [?Doa1] ia memor; of Jambs Wihtbk, bis father's brother. 
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who died on Pe»tbangh, in tbe puiih of Olenidft, the 3d Januar; 1732, 
aged 72. 

Here lyei Jamai VlDter, wbo died ia Peatliaugb, 
Wfao fougbt most Talolntif at ;■ Water of Sanghs, 
Along w« Ledenheudrj, who did oommand ye day — 
They Vaoqais tbe Enemy and made them rano away." 
Tina tombstone is yet entire, near ihe south-east comer of the 
kirk of Cortachy, and has recently heen rcTised hy some rude but 
grateful hand. Ledenhendrie was buried within tbe church 
of Ferae, but no memorial points out the spot of his repose. — 
So far from this, his reputed targe, which hung on the church 
wall near his grave was cast forth at the rebuilding of the 
present edifice, and trodden under foot — his fortified residence 
erased, and the very stone which bore his initiab, " I. M." and 
the date " 1708," thrown aside and lost I 

Tbe wimt of a monument to Ledenhendrie is the more to be 
regretted, since a similar notice as that over Winter not only 
would have told a tale of gratitude and respect, which the circum- 
stances demanded, but would have settled the era of the engage- 
ment, as all agree that he was not less than eighteen nor above 
nineteen years of age at the period. As it is, the whole affair 
appears to have much the air of romance, and is ao~ destitute 
of authentic details, that the humble tomb of Winter is the 
only genuine record of it in existence.* 



The district of Feme, so far as known, has little to boast of 
in the way of prehistoric traces, though a few warlike remains, 
and the old names of places, would favour the supposition of the 
parish having been tbe scene of some unrecorded engagement. 
The discovery of stone cofBns and urns in various parts, par- 
ticularly at a place called Drumcuthlaw, or the " law of the 
battle ridge ; " and the existence of large rude stones at Haerpit- 
haugh {t. e. " the boundary haugh of the pit or grave), having 
much the appearance of bound or march stones, would imply 
something of this sort. It is certain that nothing has been found 
on the Law of Windsor, or Feme (as tbe conspicuous knoll on 
tbe farm of Hilton is indiscriminately called), within the last half 

• The larioiii ««»□» of " the Battle or SiDihi,* ere the ReT. Mr. Harrii> ■■ Ledenhen. 
krUfllH tn CliMBbtn' Edlnr, Jonnul, ud til* UontroM R*rltw, «c. 
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century, which in any way relates to prehistoric times, though 
the appearance of the place eeems not only to indicate an arti- 
fidal origin, but has much of the peculiarity of the conical-shaped 
barrow. These ancient sepulchral tumuli are rare, and according 
to Oatullua, appertain to females.* 

Primitive dwellings are said to have been found in different 
parts of the puish, and, according to the writer of the New Sta- 
tistical Account, consist of a circle of moderately sized stones, 
endosing an area of from nine to twenty feet, and upwards, with 
the exterior packed by earth and stones to the breadth of three 
or four feet, and the interior, or floor, laid with clay or mortar, 
mixed sometimes with stones. Traces of the action of fire were 
found at the middle of these enclosures, and on some of the largest 
stones. The iragment of a quern was dug from one, and a stone 
coffin found in the vicinity of another. 

These primitive dwellings are believed to have been the 
abode of the aborigines of Caledonia, and some of them were 
found in the upper parts of Letbnot, near Waterhead, but dif- 
fering from those of Feme in so far as they were scooped out 
of the mountain side, and the entrance levelled to the adjacent 
ground. These, however, are popularly believed to have been 
made by shepherds as shelters &om the storm. Perhaps they 
were so ; but it is worthy of notice, that they are of the same 
form as the so-called " primitive dwellings " in distant parts of 
Scotland, which are found singly and in clusters, as the lone 
shepherd's cot, and the highland dackan or village. They 
are moat plentiful in tracts of spongy moss and arid heath, and in 
solitudes where the plough has never penetrated ; but as ages 
have elapsed since they were the scene of busy life, the richness 
of &e soil has so greatly fostered vegetation, that it is matter of 
great difficulty to discover their sites, and, hut for their hard- 
crusted burnt-like floors, they can scarcely be distinguished from 
hothiee or illicit distilleries, or, as already mentioned, &om shep- 
herds' sheltering places. 

• Fnbntks'i Encju. dT ADtlquItlai, p. Ml. 
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Ctaralliatont, at (Sacraton. 



SECTION I. 



Or Beiiueu'i Tom* «t 3nATtou>. 

There are various theories aa to the origin of the name of 
Caraldstone, or Careaton. In the old Statistical Account, it is 
derived from the Ossianic hero, Carril, who is said to have been 
killed in the neighbourbood, and to have had a monument erected 
to him, which was represented bj three large rude stones to- 
wards the close of last century. These stood on a hillock about 
a mile south-east of the church, near the fum-house of Nether 
Careston, but being destroyed many years ago, the site is barely 
traceable, though the story of the fall of Carril (who has been 
metamorphosed into the leader of a band of Danish fugitives), still 
lingers in the neighbourhood."^ It is also said tbat Careston waa 
known at one time by the name of Fuirdstone. This is assumed 
from a decreet of valuation of the teinda in 1758, in which the 
expreBsion occurs of " the lands and barony of Caraldstone, _^>r- 
merlff called Fuirdstone, with the tower, fortalice, manor place," 
&c. But according to Lord Spynie's charter of the lands in 
1606, this passage admits of a different and more likely inter- 
pretation, and merely signifies that a part of the lands of Cares- 
ton were so called.f 

In the Preface to the Eegiatmm de_ Aberbrothoc, attention is 
directed to a different and more probable source : — " A person 
of the name of Briciua occurs in very early charters as 'judex ' 
of Angus, probably holding his office under the great Earls. In 
1219, Adam was 'judex ' of the Earls' court. Some years later 

• Nav Stat. Aeet, ol ForAn. t Oi^- Cubidmt ff Utalrv Catt, p. IIS. 
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he became ' judex ' of the King's court, and his brother Keratdus 
succeeded to his office in the court of the Earl ; for in the year 
1227, we find the brothers acting together, and Btyled re- 
spectively 'judex' of AnguB, and 'judex' of our Lord the 
King. The dwelling of KeralduB received the name of ' Ker- 
aldiston,' now Caraldstoun ; and the office of 'judex ' becoming 
heritable, and taking its Scotch title of ' Dempater,' gave name to 
the family who for many generations held the landa of Caraldstoun 
and performed the office of Dempster to the Farliaments of 
Scotland." 

The parish of Oareston is of recent origin, and formed a part 
of that of Brechin down to a late period. The site of the kirk is 
said to have been a place of family interment &om a remote 
age ; and, although a church was built here in 1636, the act 
for erecting the district into a separate parish was not obtained 
until the year 1641, when, on Sir Alexander Camegy of Bal- 
namoon (who was sole heritor, holding under the superiority 
of Maule of Panmure, as proprietor of the Lordship of Brechin 
and Navar), " takand cbristeanlie to his consideratiou the igno- 
rance of his tennentis, and seriowslie pondering with him selff, 
fynding the case, cause, and occasion thereof to proceid frome 
the distance of thair dwelling to thair paroche kirk of Brechiue, 
. . . . and that be consent of the ministers of Brechine, it 
was thought expedient that the said lands of Carrestoun et Pit- 
forkie should be disjoynted from the said paroche of Brechine, 
and erected into ane severell and distinct paroche be it selflF."* 

The erection of the pariah was strongly opposed by Sir 
Patrick Maule, the minister of Navar, and the Commisgioner of 
Brechin, in name of that burgh and parish ; still, the Greneral 
Assembly " appoints and ordanes the inhabitants of the saids 
lands, with the pertinents, to repair to the Newe kirk, built be 
the said Sir Alexander vpon the saids lands of Carrestoun, as 
thair paroche kirk in all tyrae thairefter, for divine service, re- 
ceaveing of the sacraments, and to vse the kirkyard thereof for 
buriell of thair dead."t Carnegy reserved the patronage of the 
kirk to himself, and the stipend was paid out of the teind sheaves 
of Careston, Pitforkie, and Balnabreich, and amounted to forty- 
five bolls, two firlots, victual, two parts meal, and third part 
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liear, and forty-five pounds Scots money, " as the eamene are 
and hes l>een iu vse to pay yeirlie to the late preteadit Bishope 
of Bredune. "* 

The " iyne little church," as Ochterlony calla it, of 1636, is 
still a substantial phun building of one storey, and is composed 
of a transept, with an usle on the north ^de. The aisle has 
a Bpecial entrance &om the west, is the pew of the liurd'a 
family and domestics, and immediately in firont of the polpit, 
elevated about two feet above the floor of the transept, &om 
which it is separated by a plain oaken front. A twisted 
piUar of painted wood rises on each side, and forms the sup- 
port of llie roof of the church at its junction with that of the 
aisle. The burial vault, which is below the aisle, is entered from 
the transit by a flight of steps. 

Although of recent foundation, we are unable to give the 
names of the early clergymen of Careston, for, altiiough the 
Presbytery Eecord begins on the let of August 1662, there is no 
mention of this parish until the 11th of January 1666, when the 
Presbytery appointed certiun of its members to preach in the 
" kirk of Carrotston, now vaiccand by absence of the minister," 
This minister was, perhaps, Mr. Alexander Carnegie, for in 
October 1681, a clergyman of that name was translated from 
Garestou " to a kirk in the sontb," and was succeeded by Mr. 
John Murray in March 1682. This gentleman, and his assistant, 
Mr. Alexander Lindsay, were among the " Jacobite intruders " 
who caused their brethem considerable annoyance on the aboli- 
tion of Episcopacy. 

As Careston is the least of any parish in Angus-shire, bo& as 
regards extent and population, tuid the fifth-least iu the kingdom, 
the kirk and graveyard are correspoitiUngly small. Still, the 
tombstones were once numerous, and manifested as much regard 
for the memory of departed relatives, as that shewn in more 
extensive localities ; but George Skene, the late proprietor, with 
a very questionable taste, had the whole of them thrown from the 
graveyard, and in course of time they were mostiy broken to 
pieces, or used for drain covers I The few now remuning were 
taken from the common heap, and set up in their present position 
after the hurd's death. One of these (erected in 1755), as if anti- 

* AsUorPirl., RnUAcation of MortlBoitlDii. Dot. t, lUl. 
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cipating Skene's sacrilegiooB doings, bears this uoambiguouB 
request, which will remind the reader of the lines on the tomb- 
stone of Shakspere, quoted at the head of this Chapter : — 

" This atone doth hold theie norps of miae, 
While I If buried here ; 
None thai molest nor wrong (hit ilont, 
Eseept my frainda that near. 
M]P fleib and boaes l^et la Earth's womb, 
Wntill Judgment do appear. 
And then I shatt be raised again 
To meet m; Satiour dear." 

The discarded tombs were supplanted bj small stones which 
were built round the walls of the graveyard, containing merely 
the names of the various farms in the parish. Tbe present in- 
cumbent says, that these were executed by the laird himself, and 
polished by his son, David, who was a druggist by profesdon. 
Perhaps the most generally interesting memorial now let%, bow- 
ever, is the following simple record of tbe Keverend John Qillies, 
who was the first minister of &e parish after the final abolition 
of £piBcopacy : — 

"Id memory of Mr. John Oillibs, who vas ordaiaed mmiater of Oar- 
raldaton Sept 1716, died latMarofa 17M, aged 72, and ofaisof bUehildran " 
[here named] " hia apoaae, Marj Wataoa, BurTivea him, aa also &ts of hia 
childrea, vi^i'' John, roioiater of Glaagow, Rotwrt, merchant In Bracbin, 
and Mary, Itabel, and Janet Oilliea'a." 

Mr. Gillies was a native of the west country, and the first of 
his race, for seven generations (as be told an old parishioner), 
who forsook the needle and the bodkin. He was a licentiate of 
the Presbytery ofWIgton, where he taught a school for some 
time ;* and, on the removal of the parochial t«acher of Feme 
in 1716, " for his accession to the lat« rebellion," Mr. GilUes 
succeeded him on tbe recommendation of Professor Hamilton of 
Edinburgh, having shewn himself qualified to the Presbytery, 
and acceptable to " the heritors of his parish who are not fled 
from the Rebellion."t He only remiuned at Feme about six 
months, when, on the people of Carestoni promising to " be pas- 
sive," and refusing to have any hand in calling a minister, though 
they had been without one for seven or eight years, the Presby- 
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terj elected Mr. GiUiee to that charge on the 29th of Aogust, 
where be was ordained on the 18th of the following moDth. 

It was manj yearB after his induction, however, until the 
parish could boast either of a kirk session or scboolhouse ; for the 
chnrch served the double purpose of kirk and school until 
1738, and the parochial affairs were managed by the minister 
and a conunittee of the Presbytery until 1733, when elders and 
office-bearers were chosen for the first time. This hod, perhaps, 
been hastened by the refusal of Lord Menzies to pay the Lady of 
Balnamoon's mortification to the poor, until a kirk Bession was 
chosen. This mortification was made so far back as 1704, and 
became payable from the lands on Mrs. Camegy's death ; but 
Stewart of Grandtully, Camegy's successor in the property, re- 
fused to do so until compelled by law in 1733. 

The want of a session, however, had perhaps arisen mainly 
from the striHig feeling in favour of the proscribed faith, which 
long lingered in the district ; for although Mr. Grillies was ad- 
mitted to the pariah church without any disturbance, an £pisco- 
pal meeting was regularly held at Whiteside down to past the 
middle of last century. It is pleasing to observe, however, that 
while Mr. Gillies and his colleagues were liberal to their own 
party— such as the ill-starred "relict of the late Mr. Buchan, 
minister of St. Kilda," — an old veteran recommended by the 
Assembly, who had spent his time in the army, from the He- 
storation to the peace of Utrecht — a poor stranger who had been 
reduced to frailty and want, and " suffered much from bis good 
i^ection to the church and state," — they were also mindful of 
their opponents, the Episcopal clergymen and highland gentle- 
men, several of whom had their claims allowed from the poor's 
box, as had also " Hugh Douglas, son to the late Earl of Morton," 
who had a " recommend from one as having lost much at sea."* 
All these exhibit, in simple, but expressive language, the sad 
distress into which the persecutions of the times had thrown, not 
only the Episcopal clergy of the period, but many others whose 
feelings could ill brook the sad reverses which forced them to 
crave charity from the hand of strangers. 

• lFarllkStf.,lJill.il.ja,bB.i TbiiH<itliDoi«Uim>jtaBiFeb«nanittunlws,or,p«. 
DorforHrtriilgenenllaiutitfBnUiit. Tht tlcicnlb, or ^'InM Eti)/' UtdimawirltdlaUlk 
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But, to return: The above stone to the memory of Mr. 
Gillies has greater claim to our notice, and ia more generally in- 
teresting, than may at firat sight appear. Though known for 
little individually, farther than discharging the duties of his re> 
sponsible office with acceptance to his parishioners during a time 
of great difficulty, he is remarkable as the founder of a race who 
have become popular in t^e higher walks of literature and other 
dignified studies. A brief notice of some of these men may not 
be unacceptable to the reader. 

The tombstone records the birth of eleven children, of whom 
two sons and three daughters only arrived at puberty ;' and 
the initials and date " I'G : M-W' 1716," rudely cut on the 
outside of the minister's pew, ia, perhaps, an essay at carving by the 
hand of hia eldest son, John, the fiiture Doctor of Divinity. This 
eminent divine, who wrote the " Life of George Whitfield," and 
*' Historical Collections of the Success of the Gospel," was bom 
two years before the time his father's settlement in Angus, 
and was probably a native of Wigton. He was ordained to the 
South Parish of Glasgow in 1742, where he continued for the 
long period of forty-four years, and had a numerous family, one 
of whom was minister of Paisley, and hia only child by his 
second wife, married the Hon. Colonel LeaUe, second son of 
the Earl of Leven. 

But, it is to Uie family of his brother Robert, merchant in 
Brechin, and ultimately proprietor of Little Keithock, and the 
mill lands adjoining, that the name of Gillies owes its celebrity. 
His wife was Margaret Smith, the daughter of a merchant of the 
same city, by whom he had a large family of sons and daughters. 
John, the eldest, was the well-known historian of Greece, and 
author of many other works. On completing the rudimentary 
part of his education at Brechin, he went to Glasgow, resided 
with his uncle during the University Session, and spent his sum- 
mers at home, " studying in his father's garret," being rarely 
seen either by his own family or others, save in the evenings, 
when he took an airing in the neighbouring fields. This ex- 
cessive application had ifca reward ; and before reachmg his twen- 
tieth year, he attained such proficiency in the Greek language, 
that he was appointed teacher of the University class during 
Professor Moore's last illness, and would have aucceeded to that 
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chair on Moore's death, but for his prefernng a journey to lite 
Continent, whither he went as guardian to the sons of the Earl 
of Hopetoun ; — the Earl being much pleased with Mr. GHUies' 
conduct towards them, settled a handsome annuity on lum for 
life. Being thus placed beyond the remotest view of pecuniary 
want, he thenceforward prosecuted his studies in ease and com- 
parative affluence, and devoted himself entirely to literary 
pursuits. The most popular of bis numerous works waa the 
" History of Antaent Grreece ;" and on the death of Dr. Kobert- 
Bon, he was appointed Histoiiograpber Boyal for Scotland, and 
died In 1836, at the advanced age of ninety. 

Though his puramta were of a classical, and historical charac- 
ter, he bad a clear perception of the ludicrous, and entertained his 
friends with couplets descriptive of the peculiarities of the more 
singular charactera of Ins native town. These, unfortunately, 
have been altogether lost with the exception of that undemoted : 
The party here epitapbized (who was aHve when the couplet was 
written), was bred a shoemaker, but being " a lazy sutor," he 
preferred the more exhilarating avocation of a courier, and other 
out-of-door exercises, to his immediate calling, and waa a ma- 
ternal relative of the Doctor's. The following is die epitaph 
referred to: — 

" Hero lioa John Smith, ahoemakor bj trade. 
Who wore more shoes tban ever be made 1" 

Dr. Gillies' youngest brother, Aduu, was called to the bar 
in 1787, appointed Sheriff of Kincardineshire in 1806, and, 
though a Whig, waa raised to the bench in 1811, during the 
administration of the unfortunate Mr. Perceval He had a grave 
austere demeanour, and was considered a judge of high au- 
thority — of few words, and terse argumentation ; and, unlike 
bis learned predecessors, who loved to use tbe broad Scotch dia- 
lect, be affected an ignorance of it, and assumed the more digni- 
fied English vernacular. While on the circuit on one occasion, 
a case came before him, in which some of the witnesses examined 
were natives of Brechin. In course of the evidence, one of tbem, 
an old man who had known Gillies from Ms infancy, happened to 
give the name of the article hat, the sharp provincial accentua- 
tion of y.t. His lordship immediately interrogated the deponent 
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— " What do you mean by a hit, Sir?" " I thocht," stud the 
unabashed witness, " that jer honour had beea hing enucb 
aboot Brechin to ken what a Mt was t" 

Mr. Gillies was counsel for some of the political martyrs of 
the early part of this century, and by the dlstingiilshed and able 
manner in which be conducted the defence, he established that 
reputation for talent which eventually led to his promotion to 
the bench. He held office until within a few weeks of his death, 
which occurred at Leamington, in 1842, whither he had gone for 
the benefit of hie health, and bis body was conveyed to Edin- 
burgh, and buried in the Greyftiars' Churchyard. 

Though by no means a lover of the place of bis nativity, 
which perhaps arose from the misfortunes which subsequently 
attended an elder brother, he was the steady and unflinching 
benefector of his less opulent relatives, and at the time of his 
death, lefl a respectable annuity to his nephew, Robert Fearce 
Gillies, of literary notoriety. 

Hia brother, Colin, was the most enterprising provininal fiour 
and com dealer of his time, and, in his hey-day had, perhaps, 
more influence than any individual trader connected with Forfar 
or Kincardine-shire ever enjoyed. Throughout both of these 
counties he had extensive spinning, bleaching, and weaving 
factories, and farmed a large extent of land, besides being pro- 
prietor of Murlingden, near Brechin, and of house property 
to a great amount in most of the towns of Angus and Meams. 
He was also projector of the porter brewery at Brechin, in 
itself a lucrative concern; and he contributed the valuable 
statistics of the linen trade of Angus to Sir John Sinclair's 
gigantic and useful work ; and, for several years, enjoyed the 
office of chief magistrate of his native city. Matters, however, 
were suddenly reversed, and his failure, which occurred in the year 
1811, sank the north-eastern and western portions of the shires of 
Angus and Meams into a state of ruin, which has never been 
thoroughly overcome. Under tlie judicious management of 
Mr. Greenhill of Feme, who was the principal creditor, Mr. 
Giliies's estate yielded a little more than half payment, which 
was beyond all anticipation ; and although Lord Gillies was per- 
sonally involved to a large amount, he felt so sensible of the 
value of Mr. Greenhill's services, and the loss he sust^ed be- 
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yond other creditors, that he pledged himself to renmnerate him 
to aome extent if ever he had it in his power. On the death of 
Mra. Hay Mudie of Newton and Pitforthy, many years after- 
wards, Lord Gillies being left a handaome legacy, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of fulfilling his promise, and, with a nobleness 
of heart, and honour worthy of all prtuse, he immediately for- 
warded a thousand pounds, begging the favour of Jlr, Green- 
hill's acceptance of it in fulfilment of his promise I 

Thomas, who was bred a surgeon, and went to India, was 
the father of Bobert Pearce Gfillies, now so well known in literal 
ture. He amassed a large fortune, and on returning home pur- 
chased the estate, and built the mansion-house, of Balmakewan 
in the Mearns, which property his son sold, on coming of age. 
Dr. Thomas Gillies was a man of great benevolence, but 
singularly eccentnc habits, and in honour of his son, or, perhaps, 
of Colonel Pearce (an intimate acquaintance in the Indian army), 
he named a part of Brechin, where he held considerable property, 
" Pearce Street," by which name it is still known. 

While residing in his town house in Brechin one winter, a 
band of strolling players located themaelvea in the Mason Lodge, 
which was immediately opposite his residence, and thither he 
went one evening to while away the time ; but having placed 
himself close to the stage, the master of the ceremonies was re- 
luctantly compelled to request him to retire. This was inusted 
upon without success ; and after a good deal of altercation, the 
Doctor, raising himself on tip-toe, gruffly enquired of hb anta- 
gonist, " Don't you know who / am, Sir ? — Fm Doctor Giliiea 
from Bengal .'" " Though you were Doctor Faustus from the 
devil," rejoined the humble representative of Thespis, giving 
him a shove to the front seats, " you shan't stand there !" Of 
his eminent son, little can be added to the interesting and un- 
varnished statement which he ^ves of his own chequered and 
unfortunate career. He was bom at Brechin in 1789, called to 
the Scotch bar in 1812, and subsequently adopted literature as a 
profession— hia after history is told by himself In his late curious 
work of the "Memoirs of a Literary Veteran," to which the 
reader is referred. 

Thus, it will be seen, " the mantle " has descended on the 
Gillies family to an almost incredible extent. Another brotlier, 
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William, who was engaged witk Colin in porter brewing, was 
&ther to Misses Margaret and Mary Gillies of London — the one 
is known as a saccessful miniature painter, and the other as a 
contributor to the periodical press. While of the female branch, 
one married Henry William Tytler, translator of " Callimachns," 
and another was mother to Colvin Smith, portnut painter in 
Edinburgh, whose father (a cousin of his mother) waa sometime 
a merchant and bailie in Brechin, and long held the office of 
postmaster there. Still, Btrange to say, notwithstanding the 
former opalence and importance of the Qiilieses, the rery sur- 
name is now unknown in the district. 



" or knoHti noon, *nd ObKfulnt of Uielr Dune." 

Doa, i Poem. 

The anmame of " Dempater," as before mentioned, originated 
from the office of " judex," or Dempster to the Parliament ; but 
it is uncertain at what period It was first assumed. Haldau de 
Hmester, or Demester, of the county of Perth, swore fealty to Ed- 
ward in 1 296,* and thie is the earliest instance of the surname with 
which we have met. It was assumed by the lairds of Careston (in 
its present form) before 1360, when they and the Collaces became 
portioners of Menmuir.f In 1370, David Dempster of Care- 
ston was a perambulator of marches near Arbroath, and bound 
himself to ihe Abbot of that Monastery, of which he was jus- 
ticiary, to provide a qualified deputy. On the resignation of this 
office by his grandson, It was conferred on the Earl of Crawford, 
whose extravagance prompted the Convent to supplant him, 
and appoint Ogilvy of Inverquharity — a circumstance which gave 
rise to the battle between the Ogilvys and Lindsays at Arbroath, 
already noticed. 

The office of heritable Dempster to the Parliaments was con- 
firmed to Andrew Dempster of Careston by Robert II. In 1379,t 
and from the irregularity with which the fees attached thereto were 
pfdd, a glimpse is afforded of the sources from which the payments 
were derived. This action was riused before the Lords Auditors 

• Bk|nun Rail*, p. IM. t ^^- X"!' Stf . t Bironigb 
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bj David Dempster, who claimed " (tene pundis) luaerdameiit 
of fee ilk parliament," and the like sum, it is presumed, " of ilk 
Justice Are" held in For&relure, and "amerciament zerely of 
the extrect of the ShereFs Court of the sammyn," which the 
" lordiB Auditoria thinkis that he auld be pait efter the forme of 
his infeftment, maid be King Robert vnder the gret sele schawin 
et producit."* 

The father of the last mentioned David, was the first of the 
name who acquired the lands oi Pitforthy, near Brechin, which 
be held by charter from James II. in 1450.t This, with the ad- 
joining farms of Ardo, Bothers {now Caimbank), and Adecat, 
were anciently church lands, and formed part of those which 
were alienated from the Cathedral of Brechin by peculating 
olGcials ; bat James III., in his determination to restore the 
church's property, had Dempster cited before the Lords of 
Council in 1464, aa the wroogous ptMsessor of these lands, all of 
which he was ordered to reconvey to the church. To this he 
agreed in the humiUating posture of bended knee, and having 
his hands dosed within those of the Bishop.} 

Although thus penitent, and reinstated in part, if not in the 
whole of these lauds, for the payment of a life-rent feu duty, 
Dempster seems to hare had little love either for the kirk or the 
Bishop, for soon after this, in 1467, be was again summoned I)y 
"the Eeverend Fader," for the "spohat^ouno of iilj xi nolt" 
&om the lands of Ardo, and a horse from those of Pitforthy, over 
which it would appear (from the fact that a deliverance was given 
agiunst Dempster with costs), the Bishop had retained the privi- 
lege of grazing. 

Ever and anon this lording spirit was manifesting itself in 
Dempster's character, whether in the oppression of the widow or 
other heartless outrages ; and he and his brother, joining in the 
mischievous and daring enterprises of the profligate sons of the 
Duke of Montrose, were of the sacrilegious party who carried 
off " twa monkis " and some horses, belonging to the Abbey of 
Cupar ; and, for this " hurting of the priuilege and fredome of 
bali kirk," they were both ordered to place themselves in ward 
in the respective castles of Dunbarton and Berwick. Perhaps 
the aid which Dempster of Careston and his brother afforded 

• AeCa AudltoiotD, JoL; 18, 1(74. p. fiS. t Butinaie, p. Ul. t HIM. «( Bnchln, p; n. 
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the young Crawforda in their lawleBsneas and rapine, induced 
their father to thmat Dempster out of the farms of Glen- 
efibck and Pettintoscall,* of which he was life-renter, and to 
take fonnble possession of a number of his oxen and kye; 
but, BO far from the Duke snceeeding in this, his adversary was 
ordained to " broek and joise the tak all the dayls of his life," 
without vexation or trouble-f 

Emboldened with success, Dempster now directed his enei^ies 
to the annoyance of the Duke and the summary ejection of his 
tenantry ; and, among others, he turned John Guthrie out of 
" the tiJc and maling of the landis of Petpowoks," in the lordship 
of Brechin. In this the Dempsters were found at fault, and 
ordered to reinstate Guthrie in his possession, of which he pro- 
duced a tack signed by tiie Duke.J 

This polemical taird, who was fifth in descent from David 
first named, added largely to his posseBsions in the north, having 
had charters of ^e lordship of Muiresk and other parts from 
James III. in 1481, from which period the family were promiscu- 
ously designed of Anchterless and Muiresk.§ He was succeeded 
by his son William, who is the last designed " of Caroldstoun," 
of which he had charters in 1529, as also of the lands and mill of 
Pitmois, in the regality of Kirriemuir.il He died soon after, 
and although the last of the name spedally designed of Careston, 
the family had an interest in the locality down to a much later 
period ; for among the charters belonging to the city of Brechin, 
David Dempster " fiar of Peathill," appears as a witness under 
date 1597.K 

We are not aware of the precise time that the barony of 
Careston fell to the Lindsays, but it is certain that Sir Henry 
Lindsay of Kinfanns, afterwards thirteenth Earl of Crawford, 

lnMr period, which lif In old tlmea la tli« lordalilp of 
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waa in poasesBioii before tlie dose of the eixteenth century, since 
on the 17th of January 1600, Janet Foireeter, with consent of 
her son, granted an annual of forty-five mei^ out of a part of 
the lands of Balnabreithe to Henry Iiindsay de Carraldstoun, and 
fais heirs.* Only eight years thereafter, Sir Henry reugned 
Careston, Nether Careston, and Balnabreicb, and the barony 
and lordslup of Kinfauns, in favour of his eldest son Sir John, 
Knight of the Bath, as fiar, hut under his lather's life>rent.t Sir 
John predeceased bu father about 1615, and leaving no male 
issue, the property reverted to him ; and, in 1618, he obtained a 
bond of reversion over Cu^ston and Finhaven from William 
F«»-bes (^ Craigievar4 About 1630, the lands of Shielhill, in 
the parish of Kirriemuir, and Easter Bahiabreich were sold by 
Earl George (Earl Henry's son) to John ItamBay,§ who had 
been laird of the western part of the last named property for 
some time before. Lord Spynie reheved Crai^evar's bond at 
the Bame period, and thus became proprietor of Careston and 
Finhaven at much the same time. 

Long before this, however, in 1595, Sir Alexander Camegy, 
uncle to the first Earl of Southesk, afterwards proprietor of 
Bahiamoon, had a charter of half the lands of Balnabreicb ;{| and 
being a lawyer of eminence, is said to have recrived the barony 
of Careston in hen of the expenses of a lawsmt which he is re- 
presented to have carried on in behalf of the Lindsays.^ 

Sir John Stewart of Orandtully and Murthly, succeeded the 
Caroegys in Careston by purchaae, in 1707. His arms, with 
the date 1714, still decorato the fr^nt of the castle ; and during 
the proprietorship of this family, much of the carved work was 
added to the boose. They were, descended through a daughter 
of Lord Bute, Scotd a second son of Alexander, the Lord High 
Steward of Scotland in the tune of Alexander 11. and IH., his 
eldest brother, the seventh Lord High Steward, being the illus- 
trious personage from whom " the Royal Stuart " deduced their 
descent. Grandtully was acquired in the reign of James I. The 
first baronet was a senator of the College of Justice, and, by the 
marriage of his grandson with Lady Jane Douglas, only daughter 
of the penultimate Duke of Douglas, the famous ' ' Douglas Cause' ' 
arose, whereby her son, Archibald, succeeded to the immense 
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estates of the Duke of Boi^las — the title of Duke having merged 
into that of H&milton. He was created Baron Douglas in 1790, 
however, was long Lord-Lieatenant of Forfan^tire, and father 
to the present Baron. 

Careston again changed huide in 1720, and became, by pur- 
chase, the property of Major Skene, a cadet of the old ffonily of 
that Ilk. This &mily enjoyed the estate of Skene from father 
to son in nearly uninterrupted succession, for more than six 
hundred years, down to the late period of 1828, when the last 
direct male descendant died. The first who bore the somame 
is said to have been a younger son of Donald of the Isles, 
who, according to tradition, saved Malcolm II. from being torn 
to pieces by an enraged wolf that chased him from the forest 
of Kilbl^ in Marr to the bum of Broadtach, now within the 
boundary of the town of Aherdeen. At this point, the wolf 
came up with the King, and was just about to spring upon 
him, when the gt^lant youth, " wrapping his plaid about his 
left arm, and rushing in betwixt the king and the wolf, thrust 
his left arm into the wolTs mouth, and drawing his skene — which 
in the G^lic language signifies a dirk or knife — struck it to the 
wolf's heart, and then cut off its head and presented it to King 
Midcohn."* For this meritorious service he had a large grant 
of land in Aberdeenshire, including the parish of Skene, and took 
his surname from the dirk or knife. This lucky instrument, it is ' 
said, \B still preserved among the family muniments. 

This tradition, though strengthened, as are those of other 
andent families, by armorial insignia, is as incredible as it is 
romantic. The first genuine notice of the race occurs in the 
time of the disputed monarchy, during which, in 1290, " Jo- 
hanes Skene " was an arbitrator between Bruce and Baliol ; and 
in 1296, the same person and " Patrik de Skene " (probably a 
son, for they were both of Aberdeenshire), were among the 
barons who swore fealty to Edward-t So far from the whole 
property of Skene having continued in the family from the time 
of Malcolm, it appears, from a roll of mining charters by 
Kobert I., that he gave " Alexander Frazer of Cluny the lands 
of Cardnye, with the fishing of the Loch of Skene,"^: which had, 
doubtless, formed part of the estate. At all events, " the great 

" BiTontiRe, p. MA. t Rugmnn R'lltt, p. IM. % Roliarlian'i Index, p. IS. 
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loch of Skene" is a portion of the t/mdttionary grant of 
Mftlcohu. Tbie charter of the fisliiiig to Frazer is dateless ; but 
was givea aometime before 1318, as in that year tbe same 
patriotic prince made a grant to Robert de Skene for his service 
and homage, of " omnes et singulas terras de Skene et locum 
ejuadem," proving that this was the period that the familj^ had 
their charter of the lands and loch of Skene, and the first 
time, BO far S6 known, that they received a royal acknowledge- 
ment of their services ; although, 6-om the designation d« 
Skene, they must either have been vassab, or portioners of the 
lordship, prior to ttie year 1290, 

The first of the race, who figured in the subsequent achieve- 
ments of the kingdom, was Adam de Skene, who married a 
daughter of Keith Marischal. He raised a force against the in- 
vasion of Donald of the Isles at Harlaw, and fell there ; «aA the 
heads of the family shared the same fate at the subsequent battles 
of Flodden and Pinkie. James Skene, who succeeded his father 
in 1634, was a staimch loyalist, and, like others of his exiled 
countrymen, served in the ten years' war under Giistavus 
Adolphus. — His second son joined the Covenanters, was taken 
prisoner at Kntherglen, and executed at the Grasamarket of 
Edinburgh on the lat of December 1680.* 

It was Gieorge Skene, grand-nephew of the last-menlioned 
James, an oiBcer of distinction during the wars of Queen Anne, 
who purchased the estate of Careston from the Grandtully 
family. He had two daughters, one of them married the laird 
of Skene, her own cousin-german, the other Sir John Forbes 
of Foveran ; and both being married at the same time, their 
father willed that his estate of Ciu-eston should pass to the 
daughter who bore the first son.f Mrs. Skene was the successful 
party, and her eldest son consequently succeeded to Careston, 
and on the death of his father became chief of the ancient family 
of Skene of that Ilk, being the twenty-first in succession from 
Robert Skene of 1318. He married a daughter of Forbes of 
Alford, and had five sons and two daughters, and as all tfie 
former died issueless, the succession devolved on their eldest 
sister, who had married Alexander, third Earl of Fife. She was 
mother of the present Earl and the late Grenend Sir Alexander 

• Douglm' B>roi»|[«. \ Sm Slnt, 4cM. Forftnhir*. 
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Du£f, whose eldest aon is dow proprietor of CareBtOD, and heir- 
apparent to the Earldom of Fife. 

The eldest boh of Mias Forbes of Alford was bred a lawyer, 
but having a desire for military service, entered the army, and 
rose to the rank of CapUun, He waa long quartered in Ire- 
land, and, in allusion to the English interpretation of bis name, 
waa familiarly known there as Captain JCnife^ and left the service 
on the death of hia father. Taking part with the late Lord 
Panmure in the reforming movements of the period, he bore a 
conspicuous part in that momentous crisb, and was one of the 
party whom Napoleon arrested, soon after his elevation to the 
First Consulship, for openly drinking to his overthrow at a public 
banquet in Paris. The fines which were imposed on them, and 
the bribes they paid for their escape, were so heavy, that, though 
both had large incomes, and were long lived, they were embar- 
rassed in consequence— to some extent at least — all their days. 

Captain Skene died unmarried, and was succeeded by his 
youngest surviving brother, Alexander, who, with another 
brother, was deaf and dumb ; and, with a view of enabling them 
to employ their time usefully, they were both apprenticed in 
early life to the watchmaking trade in Montrose to a Mr. Bobb, 
— a person of provincial eminence in his line. 

None of the family, however, were so popular in Angua-ahire 
as the father of these youths — -the eldest son of Miss Skene— of 
whose bacchanalian adventures and natural eccentricities many 
singular anecdotes are preserved. Contemporary with " the rebel 
laird " of Balnamoon, and resident within a Bhort distance of each 
other, the stories of their well-known carousals are so mixed 
up with each other that they are almost inseparable. Though 
reputed to be a m^i of greater learning, and perhaps more exten- 
sive general knowledge, Skene is Baid to have been much more of 
the bacchanal than Camegy. He had travelled much on the 
Continent, and being naturally of a musical turn, was believed by 
the vulgar, not only to have the power of making his favourite 
instrument, the bag-pipe, play in the castle wlule be strolled 
among the fields, but, like the Black Earl of Southesk, it waa 
also understood that 

" He Icarn'd Ui« art that none may nnino 
In Padua, bsyood the aca." 
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The Btory of " there being nae wile »>' wigs," when the 
l^rd fell from his RoainEnte into the Sonthesk at BUikiemill 
ford, when hia drunken serrant placed a wet faggot on his head 
instead of hia wig 1 — of hia falling over hia horse's ears into a 
bum, and crying to hia man, " la that a man fa'en i' the water, 
Harry? I thocht I heard a plash 1" — of hia being set past in 
hia carriage, in the shed, and forgot for hours — and a host of 
kindred anecdotea, are printed in almost all jest books, and need 
not be repeated. They are, however, generally understood in 
the locality as having occurred between Skene and hia man 
Harry Walker ; bat the first of theae belongs properly to the 
contemporary laird of Balnamoon, who falls to be noticed in 
next Chapter. 

Such were Uie proprietora of Careaton from the earliest to the 
preaent time ; and, aa a family called Mitchell atill occupy the 
farm of Nether Careston, which their progenitors have held &om 
at least the tjme of Earl Henry of Crawford (the present tenant 
having held leases to hia forefathers by Earl Henry, until they 
were lately called up by the Earl of Eife), some notice of them, 
as still preserved in the district, may not be inaptly given under 
this head. Having always been affluent, they were foremost in 
all aorta of agricultural improvement, and, among other advancea, 
were the firat in the north-eastern district of the county to erect 
thrashing mills, and adopt the use of fanners. As a matter of 
course, they had much to contend with in so doing, wnce the won- 
derful power of the latter machine in separating the gT^n from 
the chaff was attributed to supernatural agency, tmd called the 
DeviVa Wind! It is also said, that the prejudice was so strong 
agtunat their use, that Mitchell and hia family were compelled 
to work them personally, and scarcely a housewife would allow 
a particle of the meal that was made &om the com which 
paaaed through them to enter her house. Still, the farmer per- 
severed, and their advantage became so apparent, that even 
during hia own lifetime, no meal could be found that had not 
undergone the process of being chaffed by the heretical wind. 

Nor was it alone in their farming operations that this family 
were a-head of their neighbours ; for, while other tenants had 
merely the glow of the fire, and splinters of wood to ud them 
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in their domestic duties in ^e eveningB, and only the cold 
earthen floor under their feet, thej^ had white tallow candles for 
enlivening the gloom, and the floor of the hen, or inner apartment 
of their house, laid with green turf, or strewn with ruahea, taken 
from the banks of the Noran. Theee, it b a^ud, were deemed so 
extravagant by the laird at the time, that Mitchell incurred 
his enmity to such a degree, that he threatened to turn him out 
of his holding, if he persevered in their adoption. Mitchell was 
invindble, however — ^tho threat went for nothing, and be con- 
tinued to augment the comfort of his house by steady steps ; 
and, as already said, was followed in Nether Careston by suc- 
cessive descendants, one of whom occupies it to this day. 



" Poruken ifaHK] th« lull, 
Wormi iM the Boon, U» tapMij Bad tba w^l : 
Ho flntliaklulieii'iDburltufnitedlipIa^, 
■o clMerful llgbt Ott ioaf-v\a^i lub conTejM.- 

" O, ■taeninMoffallantOribame- 
AMorne, KlIijUlI, and Tibbfr, ovn'd lb hme, 
TmnmoU'i i-dd«|MuaoaD of Ita lorrora tAlL" 



It has been already shewn, that a portion of the estate of Care- 
ston was known by the name of Fuirdstone, and could boast in 
old times of a tower or fortalioe, so-called. This stronghold is 
mentioned by Monipennie io 1612, as the castle or tower of 
" Bannabreich." The ruins of a large house, called " the castle 
of Fuirdstone, " were erased from a field west of tiie farm house of 
Balnabreich, about the beginning of this century, and, to this 
day, the plough turns up ruins of old buildings near the same 
place. The name had, doubtiess, originated trom the more than 
ordinary number of fords which are at this part of the river, for 
that adjoining the site of the old castle (which is the safest of 
the whole) is only one of several which he within a short distance 
of each other. Perhaps, as the Gaelic Bal-na-breith implies " the 
town of judgment, or sentence," this may have been the place 
where Keraldus, or other ewclj barons, dispensed feudal justice. 
2d 
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The iiccesaary adjunct, the Law, or Cfurn, Btood on an adjoin- 
ing field, called tlie Law-shed, where many rude coffino and ume 
were found on reducing the ctum, which lay nearly due south 
of the site of the reputed monument of Carril. 

It 18 not probable that Fuirdstone Tower (as popularly be- 
lieved) wax the original castle of Careston, for, as previously in- 
timated, there was a residence here, and the district had its name 
from being the abode of Keraldus : while, as shewn by Moni- 
pennie, Careston was a contemporary house with Fuirdstone, 

The present castle of Careston has been added to, and orna- 
mented by various lairds. The latest erected, or back part, 
however, with its turrets and battlements, particulary when seen 
from the Feme road, has the most castellated appearance of the 
whole iabric, and the beat view of the front is obtained from the 
Hill of Angus, on the opposite side of the Esk. The front coDsists 
of a miun part of three storeys, and two gable wings of four, 
which project about twenty feet from the centre or old part, and 
connected together by a lead-covered lobby of one storey, and 
metal railing, giving the whole a solid massive effect — A fine 
cable moulding runs along the top of the wall, and round many 
of the window lintels, of the old portion of the house. 

The centre, as before said, is the oldest portion of the castle, 
and, including the general appearance of the place, is thus de- 
scribed by Ochterlony : " A great and most delicat house, well 
built, brave lights, and of a most excellent contrivance, without 
debait the best gentleman's house in the shyre; extraordinare 
much planting, delicate yards and gardens with stone walls, ane 
excellent avenue with ane range of ash-trees on every syde, ane 
excellent arbour, for length and breadth, none in Uie conntrey 
lyke it T^e house built by Sir Harry Lindsay of KinfEiinea, 
afler[wards] earl of Crawfourd." 

Though two centuries have nearly elajaed ^nce Gnynd gave 
this expressive account of the castle of Careston, had the house 
not been long tenantless and nncared for — the excellent avenue, 
which extended from the river at Gateside to the front of the 
castle, destroyed, and other large trees cut down — the arbour 
allowed to fall into disrepair, and much of the elaborate sculp- 
ture carried oflT to decorate a distant mansion — Careston, even 
at the present day, might have worthily borne the appellation of 
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being the beBt gentleman's place in tlie ehire, for its interna) 
earrings, though faat going to ruin, are still among the richest 
of their kind in the district. 

It waa tenanted within these twenty years, hut since that 
time has been little cared for ; and the finest garden ornament, 
which consisted of a magmficently carved vase of fruits and 
flowers, went to pieces in the hands of the workmen who were 
employed to take it down. All trace of ancient refinement, 
for which this place was once so remarkable, is not completely 
gone, however: — The inhabitants of the Mains still receive 
water Irom the gaping mouth of a well-sculptured dolphin, and 
other tasteful cairings grace the well in the outer court of the 
caatle, and the now waterless poad in the middle of the kitchen 
garden. 

But it is by the internal decorations of Careston that the 
genius of the sculptor, and the taste of the erector, are to be 
fiilly estimated. These consbt mostly in heraldic bearings, with 
which, and a good deal of grotesque ornament, the landing of 
the old staircase and five of the bed-rooms, are profiisely deco- 
rated ; and, from the Camegy arms holding a chief place in the 
staircase, this armorial group had probably been set up by Sir 
Alexander.* In the dining and drawing-rooms, allegorical repre- 
sentations predominate. The fire-place of the former is fianked 
by male and female satyrs, and the mantle-piece embellished 
with the Airlie arms and motto, guarded on each side by two 
naked figures holding urns, &om each of which a serpent, em- 
blematical of life, issue their curling fonns, and unite together 
at the top. 

The mantle-piece of the old drawing-room bears a fine sculp- 
ture of the Koyal armfl of Scotland, surrounded by military 
trophies, consisting of banners, shields, and lances, with two nude 
human figures riding on lamas. These are flanked on each 
side by a man and woman nearly life-size, also naked, holding 
comuoopis in their hands, beautifully festooned, and united in the 
middle by a Fan's head. Immediately under the Boyal arms, a 
phun tablet bears the following incentive motto, in allusion, 
perhaps, to the valorous character and high position of the first 

• B«idn the armiiriHl bearlDgi of Carnegie, nbieb are In tlw centre, thli cluiteralso 
com|)rbe> Uiat of the familial of Weiujit of thai Ilk; Blnir of iiaJtbyuck; Us11;<>urlon of 
Pitcuc; Foulii of OollDRton ; GaiiofGuirrlei £arl of BaddlngtoD ; and Earl ot A.irUa, 
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Earl of Crawford, and his marriage with the daughter of King 
Sobert the Second : — 

" THIS ■ BONOBis ■ sinaE 

AHD ■ FIQVBIT ■ TROPHB ■ BOB 
flVtD ' PTSE ' ASFTBINa ' SPBE 
ITIS - AND ■ HABTIAL ' UTHD" 
TO ■ THBVST ■ TAIR • FOBITKE 
FWRIU ' & - IN - BIB ■ SCORNE 



Three of the bed-rooms contain respectively the Growrie, Had- 
dington, and Balthjock arms, the first of which has robed and 
mailed figm!w on each side. Instead of armorial insignia, another 
bed-room contains a vigorous carvmg of a Highlander play- 
ing on the bag-pipes ; while a fifth presents the figures of two 
peasants dressed in short tunics, each bearing a fiail, with sheaves 
of com, rakes, and forks beside them. 

Such is a brief epitome of the history of the castle of Cares- 
ton and its sculptures, to which could have been added, until the 
year 1843, the armorial bearings of the Camegys, whidt scaled 
off and fell to pieces at that time,* and it need scarcely be sfud that 
both externally and internally, evidences of dilapidation meet the 
eye at all comers. It is true that the fine walk which leads 
from the castle to the church has still much of the beauty it had 
of old ; but the grove, from the north gate by Waterston, which 
was guarded on both sides by spreading trees, whose branches 
united like the roof of a vaulted chamber, is now a coarse and 
uninviting thoroughfare ; and though many of the large trees in 
the neighbourhood of the castle (which are said to have been 
planted while the lands were in possesion of the GrandtuUy 
family) were pleasing accessories to the old baronial mansion, 
they, together with the lai^e plantation which stretched along 
the turnpike, are nearly gone, and without something be done 
to rescue the man^ou from destruction, it will soon becoma 
a total ruin. 

The principal traditions of Careaton are those concerning 
Jock Barefoot, already noticed, and a White Lady, who was wont 

'IbeieueiBld tohan been thui impaled :-"Eniilrn), ibrw lun, guies, uch chaifnt 
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to perambulate the district when the woods were dense. But 
these need not be dwelt upon, eince so much space has been taken 
up in the notice of similar incidents belonging to other quarters ; 
and, of prehistoric traces and historical peculiarities, the district, 
unfortunately, is extremely meagre.* The first of these, so far 
as known to us, have already been noticed ; and, perhaps, the 
greatest historical event connected with the district of Careston, 
was the lodgement of the Marquis of Montrose and his followers 
in front of the castle, on the 5th of April 1645, after the stomung 
of the town of Dundee. As this was the only rest which the 
Royalists enjoyed aftor their long and celebrated retreat from 
Greneral Bfullie and the covenanting army, a brief retrospect of 
that dexterous achievement may not be inaptly classed under the 
present head. 

As the cause of the wars of Montrose, and Us many won- 
derful exploits, are familiar to all readers, we shall confine 
our notice to an epitome of this " retreat;" which is charac- 
terised on all hands as the most dexterous specimen of general- 
ship which the warlike annals of almost any country can pro- 
duce. — After the total defeat of the Earl of Argyle at Inver- 
lochy, on the 2nd of February 1645, Montrose had his forces 
strengthened by a vast number of the highland chiefs and 
their followers, whose inclination to support the royal cause was 
hitherto thwarted by the power of Argyle. Thus reinforced, 
he marched southward in triumph, and after firing several 
towns. Tillages, and estates, whose proprietors, or inhabitants, 
refused compliance with his demands (among which were 
those of Dunottar, Cowie, Ury, and Drumlithie), he pitched his 
camp at the village of Fettercaim, where ho stopt a few days to 
refresh his army, during which hia soldiers laid waste the neigh- 
bouring lands, and killed the father of the future Earl of 
Middlcton and Clermont, while sitting in bis chair in the castle 
of Caldhamc. 

While here, Montrose's soldiers met with their first repulse 
from the time they left Inverlochy, — a detachment of Hurry's 
troops, who were sent as scouts from the main camp of the 
Covenanters, which was then stationed at, Brechin, falling upon 

• Soine wrlten >b; (bit (ad £itoam) tbe pauoFtbe Ronisniln t,t>, B], waist tbajunction 
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tiiem by Burprise at the woods of HalkertOD. They were soon 
repulsed, however, aad Leaving Fettercaim, MoDtrose crossed the 
North Esk and West Water, and paraed along the briies of 
Menmuir and Feme, with the intention of croesiiig the Tay at 
Duukeld ; but observing BaiUie's army lingering on his flank, 
he halted two days on the north side of the lela, while Baillie 
lay on the south. As Baillie declined to £^ht, both armies con- 
tinued their southward march, and Montrose being informed that 
his antagomst had gone to intercept bia progress at the miuu 
fords of the Forth, determined to retrace his steps. 

Aware of the unprotected state of the North, he immediately 
fell back on the town of Dundee, wbicbi from its wealth and 
population, afforded considerable inducements ; and, about night- 
fall on the 3rd of April, having previously despatched his baggage 
and weakest soldiers to Brechin, he marched at the head of a 
hundred and sixty horse, and six hundred chosen musketeers, and 
reached Dundee early next forenoon. 

He encamped on the Law, and despatched a trumpeter to 
offer terms to the Ma^strates ; but instead of returning with an 
answer, as antidpated, the messenger was cast into prison. This 
formed good grounds for Montrose wreaking hb vengenance on 
the town, to which he bore conuderable enmity (because of the in- 
habitants refiising to lodge hia forces after the victory of Tipper- 
muir), and hia army were accordingly directed t{> storm the town 
at three different places, when a fearful scene of bloodshed, 
dnmkenness, and debauchery ensued. The doors of the churches, 
chapels, and wine-cellars were torn from their hinges, and the 
town fired in two places — that part called the Bonnet Hill being 
nearly consumed ; and, but for tbe alarm and cry of the enemy 
being at hand, the sack might bare ended in the complete de- 
struction of the town and shipping. 

Instead of going to protect the fords of die Forth, as was 
rumoured, the Covenanters had only gone to Perth; and intelli- 
gence of Montrose's work beii^ speedily conveyed to them, they 
were close at hia heels before he well knew hb danger, — indeed, 
the last of bis army was only retreating from Dundee by the 
cast, when the Covenanters were entering by the weat. 

There was uo time to lose ; and being a case of untoward 
emergency, Montrose asked advice of his staff. Some advised that 
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the horse should ride off, and leave the foot to their own shifts ; 
others, diat iiiey ^ould stand firm, and meet Baillie face to face. 
Montrose rejected both propositions — the one as nniW, the other 
as impmdent ; and resolved on a march toward the hills hj a cir- 
cuitouB rontfi. Collecting the whole of his army of foot and 
horse, he marshalled the weakest and most inebriated of his men 
in the centre, and had the sides and rear guarded by the horse and 
strongest musketeers, and departed towards Arbroath, a distance 
of seventeen miles, which he reached abont midnight, notwith- 
standing that they had had much skirmishing with a detachment 
of the Covenanters, who only gave up the pnrsait when evening 
closed upon them. 

Montrose's army had now marched about Bftj miles, had 
been engaged in the dreadful work of storming Dundee, and 
had no sleep for two snccessive nights I Nevertheless, with the 
fear of the ocean on one side, into which the superior force of the 
Covenanters could easily have driven them, and their principal 
detachment being at Brechin, where they could as easily have 
been cut up — instead of allowing his men to rest, or holding 
further to the north by the coast road, he cut directly through 
Angus-shire in a north-westerly line, and crossing the South Esk 
at Careston, landed there in the grey of the morning. 

This was now the 5th of April. From about sunset on the 
3rd, the army had been on constant march and du^ of the most 
arduous and fatiguing character, without a moment's repose. 
Montrose, well acquainted with the roads of his native county, 
and knowing that, besides having the Grampians at hia back, ho 
had a relative by a£Bnity, though opposite in politics, in Sir 
Alexander Camegy, the proprietor of Careston, he landed his 
troops there, when they instantly squatted themselves on the ex- 
tensive lawn in front of the castle. 

Meanwhile, General BtuUie, who was quartered at Forfar, 
little dreaming of Montrose's dexterous movements, and conclud- 
ing that, between his own army and that of Hurry, he had his 
enemy simply for the cutting up, was so greatly mortified to find 
Montrose had marched round about him, that he set off with 
all speed in pursuit. On hearing of his approach, Montrose, ever 
mindful of his family motto, N'oubliez, had his men again on the 
move : this, however, was not so easily obtained as on former oc- 
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canons, for nature waa so completely exh&iiBted, that the sen- 
tinek had to prick many of the sojdiers with their swords before 
they would awaken. The fastneases of Glenesk (where they had 
heen domiciled on previous occatdons) were b^^iuu their hayen, and 
thither they retreated with all speed, and once more bade defiance 
to the superior force of their pursuers. 

So ended " the celehrated retreat of the Marquis of Montrose," 
which was followed by a succession of marvellous victories down 
to his defeat at Philiphaugh, on the 13th of September following. 
The rest of his history is well known : flying to the Continent, 
he re-appeared, for the first time thereafter, in arms for Charles 
n., and was defeated at Inchcarron, by Colonel Strachan, in 
Mardt 1650. Afraid of detection, he threw his military cloak, 
and the star and ribbon which he so much cherished as the ap- 
proving gift of his late sovereign, to the winds, — exchanged 
his warlike habit with a peasant whom he met in the fields, and 
seeking shelter from l^ enemies, was betrayed by M'Leod 
of Assynt, who was one of his old followers ! He was taken to 
Edinburgh in the mean habit in which he was found — hanged 
on a gibbet in the Grrasamarket, with a copy of Bishop Wishart'a 
" Memoirs " of his exploits hung around his neck — his body 
afterwards quartered, and sent to grace the gates of the principal 
towns in Scotland I So died Montrose, at the early age of thirty- 
eight — the most accomplished general, and devoted Royalist of 
his own, or perhaps of any age — a sacnfice to public indignity 
and private hatred. 
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^enmnit. 



The charch of Menmuir was in the dioceae of Dunkeld, and 
dedicated to St. Aidan, bie^op of Lindiafame, whose feast is held 
OQ the 31st of Au^st A fountain near the cliiirch, now lost hj 
drainage, long preseired bis name in the metamorphoBed form 
of 8t. lien, and was believed to perform miraculous cures on such 
as were afflicted with asthma and cutaneona diseases. 

The church occupies a prominent position in the upland part 
of the pariah, and in old times was surroimded bj a marsh, hence, 
as MMn0inore in Qaelic implies " a great moss," the name of the 
district is aupposed to have originated. Nothing is known of the 
clergymen of the parish prior to about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, at which time " Robert Schaw, clerk, then in 
his eighteenth year, suffering the defect of birth as aoluta geni- 
tua" had a dispenaation granted by the Pope, as successor to 
James Haonilton in the canoniy of Menmuir, with the condition 
that " he do not celebrate the service of the altar along with 
hia father, nor aacceed him in his benefices" — his father being 
also a canon of the parent church of Dnnkeld.* According to 
the Register of Ministers, Mr. James Melville was minister of 
the parish soon after the Reformation, and, for his joint services 
here, and at Feme and Kinnell, had a stipend of little more 
than eleven pounds sterling.f Mr. Andro Elder, the contem- 
porary reader of Menmuir, had " the thyrd of the vicarage," 
extending to about fifteen shillings and fonrpence sterling. 

• |4.D^UM)-BaokorUwO«al>l<>(St. ADdrnn,PrEC„F.iili. t [7( ii^., p. IW. 
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It ia only when we approach the intereBting era of the Co- 
venant that much is known of the state of religion in Menmnir ; 
and from the distinct records which exist regarding it at that 
period, the Covenant appears to have been ao highly esteemed, 
that on the 6th of May 1638, the " Confession of Faith and 
Covenant with our God [was] openlie read, subscryvit and awome 
unto be the kaille o&ngregaiitnme." It is in this stirring movement 
that the first record of the family of Caniegy occurs in connection 
with the history of the parish, Sir Alexander having been elected 
in the following September to represent the kirk session in the 
General Assembly at Glasgow, on the 2lBt November 1638. 

From this period, and indeed throughout the whole coarse of 
Uie civil wars, the parish, from its proximity to the Gram- 
plans, suffered great annoyance ; and, like the people of Edzell 
at a later time, the inhabitants were oftener than once flurprised 
on Sabbaths while at their devotions, by the presence of the 
soldiers. An idea of the sadly unsettled state of affairs may 
be had from the following notices in the Parochial Ke^ster, 
which, from the regularity with whii^ it has been kept, is among 
the most interesting in the district. 

Soon after the renewal of the Covenant, and on the 23rd of 
March 1644, it appears that there was " no conventtouu hecaus 
of ya troubles ; " and on the 13th of the following February, ' no 
conventioun again imtil ye 17 of August, becaus ye enemie was 
still in ye fields, so that the minister durst not be seen in y* 
parish." But on the 17th of August matters bore even a more 
formidable aspect than before ; and just two days after Kilsyth 
had been won through the skilfubiesa of the Marquis of Mon- 
trose, it ia recorded " that upon yo intelligence of the approach 
of ye enemie, the people fled out of ye kirk in the midst of the 
sermon." On the 17th of November 1645, after the total defeat 
of the Royalists, and while they were skirmishing here and there 
before tiieir final breaking up, the presence of the sixteenth Earl of 
Crawford and his army in the pariah on a Sabbath, spread terror 
over the whole district, and is thus mentioned by the registrar, 
in the true dignity of a friend of the Parliament : — " No preach- 
ing, because ane partie of the enemies horse, coming throw the 
shyre, under LvdowicJe Lindsay, were in the parish." 

After this visit of Earl Ix>dovick, however, matters assumed 
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a comparatively toinquil aspect : — the " declaration against the 
traiterouB band wer read " in April 1646 ; and on 17th Decem- 
ber 1648, the Covenant was again read in presence of the con- 
gregation, and " aubscrived by the minister, and all whilk could 
subserive." Two years later,* aft«r Montroae'a unsuccessful 
attempt t» restore Charles II., the thanksgiving was held " for 
the victorie in the north," or the decisive battle of Invercarron, 
in Koss-shire, where the champion of royalty was defeated 
by Colonel Strachan, and afterwards taken prisoner, and banged 
at Ediobai^h. A few months later,t the minister " was ap- 
poynted by the Presbytery to attend the Lord of Egill's regi- 
ment for a month," — he, alike with his noble relative of Bal- 
carres, being a staunch supporter of the Covenant. Towards 
the dose of the same year two fasts were kept, the one " for the 
sinncB of the King's familie," and the other " for taking the 
rebels ;"§ as was also a fast, ten years later, for " the King's 
happy restauratioune." 

During the rebelUous movements of the early part of the fol- 
lowing century, when the Chevalier de St. George attempted to 
establish his right to the throne, the cherished faith which had 
been so dearly bought by the blood of our ancestors, was sus- 
pended in the parish for a short time, the minister being " oblig- 
ed to retere," and the church and pulpit taken summary posses- 
sion of by " curata and rebellious intruders ;" but, on the happy 
conclusion of hostilities, the ejected pastor resumed his labours, 
and the schoolmaster and several farmers, who had aided and 
abetted the treasonable doings of the times, were rebuked for 
countenancing those " who prayed for a popish Pretender, and 
for success to the rebels agaiost our protestant soveraign King 



The kirk, which was the scene of those unseemly, but in- 
teresting historical events, stood on the site of the present com- 
modious edifice, and was pulled down only in 1832. It was 
in much the same style of building as the existing church at 
Careston, and had an aisle on the south side, and lofts in the 
east and west ends. The Collace burial-aisle, which stood on 
the east side of the church, was demolished when the present 
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buildmg wBfi erected, and ' ' a skull was found witlt a band, or fiUet, 
of silver-lace around it, with stripes of the same covering from 
the fillet to the crown of the head. Ilie ralver ia supposed to be 
the remdns <^ a skull-cap, and appeared to have been plaited 
with hair. In the progress of decay, it had come to adhere 
closely to the bone."* 

There is no monument, howev^, ^ther beltmging to the 
CoUacea, the Lindsays of BidhaU, the Symerses of Balzordie, or 
the Livingstons of B^rownle, aU of whom were long proprietors 
in the parish ; but the following qnaint lines for the tombstone 
of John Symers, were written by a local Latin ppet <rf the name 
of Leech, who will be noticed shortly : — 

" Joannie Simmer (quod oBtatem Anglic* tonat) £ BalyorcUt, (umuItM. 
R«gnat byens, ceatctB fnerat ; miraonla nrni (out, 
^atAS si brama, iam subeunte. p«Ttt.''i 

The burial place of the Camegys, who succeeded the Coi- 
laces in Balnamoon, is attached to the north ude of the church, 
and enclosed by a lug^ wall, with a massive moul^g round the 
top. On the left of the door, there is a beantiiul sculpture of the 
armorial bearings of the first Iwrd of the name. Sir Alexander, 
impaled with those of his lady, Dame GHles, eldest daughter of 
Alexander Blair of Balthyock, with the date 1639, and their 
respective initials, " S. A. C: D. G. B." As Sir Alexander 
survived long after this period, the date, perhaps, refers to the 
time of his lady's death, and the erection of the aisle. 

Though no monument marks the graves of the Camegys, 
(except a marble recently raised to the memory of Hiree of the 
present laird's family), the graveyard contains an abundance of 
mortuary memorials, but few of these possess any general in- 
terest. Perhaps the most remarkable (taking into account the 
humble position in life from which the erector has risen to 
eminence), is that r^sed by " Colonel David Leighton, C.B., 
Adjutant-G«ner»l at the Presidency of Bombay, in memory of 
his parents, Thomas Le^hton and Ann Fairweather." Since 
the erection of this in 1825, the Colonel has risen to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Genera) ; and, for his meritorious services in India, 
where he was esteemed for the justice and impartiality of his 

• III. Ctaklntri' Bciil|ilar«d MoDumnta of Angnt, p. IS. t Epl|ramin*Ut p. H. 
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conduct, and for his tailitary attainmeDte, was made K.C.B. 
in 1837. His reUtives are traceable in the Parish Register 
80 far back as 1698, when his direct progenitors, " David 
Leighton and Jean Mathers, were married." Sir David, how- 
ever, was not a native of Henmuir, but of the parish of Brechin, 
and the clay-built cottage in which he was bom in the year 
1774, still remains on the farm of Cookstone, where his father 
carried on the trade of a wheelwright. In early youth, Sir 
David was a banker's clerk in Montrose, but having a penchant 
for mihtary service, through the influence of his uncle (the late 
Mr. Leighton of Bearehill's father), he received a cadetship in 
the East India service, on 20th January 1797, and rose step by 
step until he attained his present important position. 

The following, though remarkable neither for sublimity of 
thought nor orthographical accuracy, is worthy of transcription, 
as pointing out the burial place of a family surnamed Guthrie, 
one or oUier of the members of which have borne an active part 
m the management of the municipal afialrs of the city of Brechin, 
as councillors and chief magistrates, for the past seventy years. 
As a family, they are still the most considerable traders of that 
city, and the present Provost, and the Bev. Dr. Thomas Guthrie 
of Edinburgh, famous as the advocate of ragged schools, are 
sons of the late chief magistrate. The principal farms of Men- 
muir were once tenanted wholly by Gruthries, anA the small estate 
of Bumside was owned by one of them ; — still, the name (save 
in the female line) is now almost unknown in the parish. The 
tablet, from whidi these lines are copied, was erected in 1795, 
and is profusely decorated with mortuary emblems : — 

" All paaahengera as von go by. 
And obaace to view tbis slciie. 
To tniDd you of Mortality, 
B^old the Hull and bone : 
LikewUe tbe dule, tiiat wound* the hart. 
And syath that cuts the Tbreed 
Of life, and coffia for to hold, 
The bodia when iti dead." 

At Tigerton, the only hamlet in the parish, the Episco- 
p^ians had a meeting house down to a late date, in which the 
service was conducted by the minister of the Brechin chapel. 
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1 not so extenaive as in old times, tliis village is still the 
aite of the wright, blticksmith, Bhoemaker, and grocer ; and is 
remarkable in history as the spot OD which the Garl of Crawford 
and his merciless followers rested, when wreaking their ven- 
geance over the lands of CoUace of Balnamoon, throngh whose 
treachery Crawford lost the battle of Brechin ; and, from the 
fact that the Earl bore the singular sobriquet of the " Tiger," the 
name of Tigertovm was conferred upon this particular place. 



SECTION 11. 

" ortheinllaDtlordldiiidliiTdiHgl; 



Down to ahont the middle of the fourteenth century, the lands 
of Mcnmuir were in possesuon of the Crown, under the super- 
intendence of thanes, and the rents drawn by the sheriffs ; 
during which period the poverty of the inhabitants and the value 
of the rents are well authenticated. David de Betun, sheriff of 
Forfar in 1290, claims deduction in his accounts for that year for 
Ixvi ft xiijs. iiijd., rent of the land of Menmoryth, which could in 
no way be recovered on account cf the poverty of the kuehemdmen 
of the said land, as the chamberlfun and whole country witnesseth, 
and which rent was increased by fifty marks yearly, to the op- 
pression of the sjud husbandmen, by Sir Hugh de Abimethy, 
knight,* who had perhaps been thane or chamberltun of Men- 
muir. In 1359, the rents of assise of this parish are chained in 
the sheriff's account at ISs. 4d. for three years, or one-third of a 
mark yearly ; and, in 1390, they had increased to half-a-mark. 

Though no ruins have been found here in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, a Boyal ^Residence once ornamented the 
now comparatively bleak landscape, and ia supposed to have 
stood on the rising ground, a little south-west of the kirk. It 
was in full pomp during the time of Alexander III., for, in the 
Chamberlain Rolls of that period, Eda Montealto, sheriff of the 
county, takes credit for the payment of one mark, or thirteen 
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ahiUiuga and fourpence sterling, to the King's gardener at Men- 
moreth,* The time of its destruction is unknown ; but it may 
have been occupied down to the time of Bruce — it being in his 
reign that the lands were first apportioned to deserving sub- 
jects. It was, perhaps, the valuable sport which the Forest of 
Kilgery afforded that led royalty to have a seat here. This 
forest, of which, as of the King's residence, all remains are now 
lost, had likely covered the hills of Caterthun and Lundie, and 
the adjoioing valley ; but the Garry, or Geary bum, which rifles 
in the little glen of Lundie, is the only trace of the name. Al- 
though this rivulet is the boundary betwixt the parishes of 
Menmuir and Dunlappie, it is probable that the forest had ex- 
tended to the margin of the West Water.f 

The name of Kilgerr^ occurs in the earliest known charters 
of Menmnir, the first of which is dated on the 1st of May 1319, 
and the drcumstances under which this grant was made, however 
beneficial to the interests of the kingdom, were far from credit- 
able to the holder. The facts were these : — Peter de Spalding, 
a burgess of the town of Berwick (whose wife was a Scots- 
woman), became so ^gusted with the tyranny of the English, 
who had possessed the castle and town for the long period of 
twenty years, that he resolved, in hopes that the government of 
the Scots would be more lenient, to deliver Berwick by stratagem 
into the hands of Bruce. Accordingly, on the night of the 2nd 
of April 1318, it being Spalding's turn to take part in the wateh 
rounds, he assisted the Scots in an escalade, when they suc- 
ceeded in taking that important position.} 

Spalding's life was no longer safe on the Border, and. in 
the hope of being more secure in the inland part of the king- 
dom, he excambed certain tenements in the town of Berwick 
with Bruce, for which he had a royal charter of the lands of 
Ballourthy and Pitmachy (Balzordie and Pitmudie), with the 
office of Keeper of the Forest of Kilgery, and right to half the 
fo^;age. This, as before intimated, occurred the year after the 
taking of Berwick, and the name of Spalding does not recur in 
any future historical transaction. His end, however, was only 

< ChuvlwUfai RalK. LP. 11»). 

t In Ga«l , ini.0tarr-ia mnni ■' Uh kfrk oflba UlUa ihon hlJI." 10 numeil, ptrfakpt. from U» 
cliBpel hiving atwid under Lundla hill, whicli 1> the loneit aod ihorteit of t^acBDl moanUlni. 
t T;ILer'i Billorj of Scotland, rol.l. p. 30}. 
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Bucli as was to be expected ; for although he evaded the aword 
of his owD countiymeo, he fell by that of the Scots. His be- 
trayal of Berwick, and aammary death, are thus oarrated by 
the old chrooicler : — 

" Tho oastell then of Berw-yke and the towne, 
Kynga Robert gatte, after stronge and greale defeneo. 
By treaty with [peaM Spaldyng] and treaton. 
The WeAaeadjo before Ea«ter*a reuerenee. 
When tbat traitour, withoat long inapeDoe, 
Betrayed the towne, aod into Seotlaad went ; 
By Seottea alain, aa to a traytour appent."' 

The place of Spalding's murder is not stated; it probably 
occurred in the vicinity of Menmnir, however, though no cairn 
in the parish bears the significant name of Spalding. But, in the 
adjoining parish of Feme, places called Spalding's Stables, and 
Spalding's Loan, on the road betwixt Shandford and Balquham, 
and on the Bruff Shank hiU are well. known, and popularly be- 
lieved to have orig^ated from the capture of the spoils of a 
Cateran so-named ; but, most probably, these have reference in 
some way to Spalding, if not to the place of his murder. 

In 1445, Hugh Gumming, hermit of Kilgery, sold the office 
of Hermit of the hermitage of the chapel of the blessed Virg^ 
Mary of the forest of Kilgerr^,t with the hermitage of the same, 
with the green, and three acres of land annexed thereto, to John 
Smith, citizen of Brechin4 In 1461, John Smith sold the same 
to William Somyr of Balzordie, for one mark of yearly rent 
ont of a tenement in Brechin,§ from which date Somyr's de- 
scendants were deugoed of Balzordie, and considered " chief of 
the name," down to about the middle of last century, when the 
male branch failed, and the estate was annexed, by purchase, to 
that of Balnamoon. 

In 1470, half of Balzordie, held of Sir James Ogilvy of 
Findlater, who, on the 27th of November of that year granted 
precept of sasine for infefting George, son to William Somyr, 

• IlHidfng'i CbroDicle, b; ElUa, p, 308. 

t Ttali old chaplain rr ilovd in ■ Bcld ueip (ha hna-beDWOf Obipallon of I>iui1ap|d«, 
The itoaai ot Ihs rhapal nitrt taken to build tbe hirni •tending, and a flna iprlng, nboat ■ 
hundred and flitj jarda aouth^utt of the lite of the chapfl, Hill bear* the name of LadjirelL, In 
honoDr of the Virgin. It mutt be borne In mlod. tbit ttili wa) quite a BSpanta eatabUtbmenI 
ppLe, Hhlch itood on the marglD of the WeM Water. 
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as heir to hie father deceased, in the above half. Besides t]ie por- 
tion here noticed, the Somyrs' aUo acquired the wealem half of 
Balaordie, Chapeltoim, and the foggage of Kilgery ; the lands 
of Brako and East Cniok, witli the mill of the same ; the Her- 
mitage of Kilgery, and the cemetery belonging thereto ; the 
Chymmess lands of Kirktoun of Menmuir ; the fourth parts of 
the lands of Balfour, Balcon^ell, Pitmudy, and the Brewlanda 
of Menmuir.* 

Thomas, grandson of the first-named William, who succeeded 
his brother John before the year 1488, died previous to 1494, as 
in that year his widow, Crbtiaoe Guthrie, pursued Dempster of 
Careston " for the wrangws vptaking and withhaldin^ fra hir 
of the teynd schaiffis " of Balrownie, and for similar injuries and 
outrages committed over her property of Bumetoune of Bal- 
zordie.t 

History and tradition preserves little regarding the do- 
mestic and public doings of the Somyrs' ; but from casual 
notices of several of them in various ways, tiiere is reason to 
believe that they had borne an important part in the leading 
transactions of the times. In the year 1478, George Somyr, 
along with Luvall of Ballumbie, and several other county 
gentlemen, was chosen by the sheriflF-depute of Forfar, "to in- 
quire and knaw vppone the landis and gudis pertaining to 
Walter Ogilvy of Owres."t In 1580, the laird of Balzordie, 
also George, was Chancellor of Assize when Lord Oliphant was 
tried for the slaughter of Stewart of Scbuttingleis.§ It is 
also worthy of remark, that Bobert, the son of the laird of 
the period, was beheaded at the cross of Edinburgh for the 
slau^ter of the son of Grabame of Leuchland, which was 
committed " vpon the llauch of Inch near the mekill mylne 
of Brechin, be streking him throw the body with ane rapper- 
fluord," on the 29th of April 1616,|i The next mention of 
the family is, happily, in a more peaceful cause, since, in the 
event of Sir Alexander Camegy's absence from the celebrated 
Glasgow Assembly of 1638, one of them was appointed to re- 
present his native kirk session ;^ and, in 1662, his successor was 

• mitiUAiaoniuta, lis. I AcU Aodltw., Dn. IS, MH. t /Md., Jun« t, 1*79. 

I Fltoairn'a Crim. TrlKli, TOl. I. PC H. p. M. U /Md.. n>l. iiU p.4ST. 

1 I^oilM BMMitt.} Itvu (nUili imlrd that UonoMff of Tlppwrnalocta laulliDr or ■ 
surioo) book ■ntttlxd, « Ifat F««r lUa'i FhjMdia ■), pmcrUied Itaa loUoniiit aun bt • head- 
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fined in the sum of six hundred pounds, by tfao Karl of Middle- 
ton, for his opposition to the introduction of Episcopacy.* From 
tills period until 1715, when the Presbytery and Parish Records 
teem with the indiscreet amoare of Magdalene Campbell, the 
widow of George Somyr, and the son of the Rev. Sylvester 
Lyon of Kirriemuir, nothing is recorded of the family. As 
previously mentioned, the male line iaiied before the middle of 
last century In the person of Colin, whose sister married David 
Doig, sometime a merchant and chief magistrate of Brechin. He 
sold the property to Carnegy of Balnamoon, and was father of 
Christian Doig, the wife of Sir James Carnegie of Pittarrow, 
who, on the extinction of the male line of the noble bouse of 
Southesk in 1729, became the representative and head of that 
ancient family. f 

We have already seen that Menmuir was anciently superin- 
tended by thanes, who acted aa stewards or factors for the Eing. 
This order of matters probably continued down to 1360, as, on 
the 8th of October of that year, a charter of the lands of Menmuir 
was granted at Kinnell castle by David IL, to Andrew Demp- 
ster of Auchterless and Careston, and to Findlay, the son of 
William, and Joho de Cullas. It would appear ^m this that 
Dempster and the Collaces were portioners, and in this charter 
they confirm a grant, originally made in 1347, to the canons of 
the Priory of " Bestynot," of four pounds, by way of the tenth 
penny, to which charter, among oUier notables, " David de 
Grahame dominus de Aldmonros " appears as a witness.} Such 
were the first Collaces of Balnamoon, or Menmuir, whose name 
was of territorial origin, and had perhaps been assumed from the 
estate or parish of Collace, in Perthshire. 
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The possesBiotia of thb family seem to h&re been mostly 
confined to Menmuir, and the traitor of the battle of Brechin 
and his son were the most conspicuous of their race ; for, on 
the 17th of May 1488, Thomas de CoUace, had a grant of 
half the fogg^e, with the vert and venison of the forest of 
Kilgery, for hia faithful services at Blackness, when the life 
of James III. was threatened by the rebellious taction which 
held the sway over his misguided son.^ Apart &oni these two 
historical inddents, little else is known of the family beyond 
the ii-equent skirmisheB which they had with the inhabitants 
of Brechin. In 1450, when a perambulation of the boundaries 
of the lands of Balnamoon and the Common Muir, or those be- 
longing to the Cathedral of that city was made, Collace, wroth 
at the portion assigned to him, pulled down the cross and up- 
lifted the march stones which the Bishop had placed by order of 
an assize of coimty gentlemen.t These skirmishes were of 
long duration, and for more than a century after this date, 
Bobert Collace, and fifty-two of his tenants and servants, found 
caution to " underly the law " for convocating about a hundred 
persons "boddin in feir of war," and coming "vnder aylence 
of nycht to the Burrow Budis of the citie of Brechin," where 
they " frechit and focht certane inhabitants thereof for thair 
slauchteris, and destroyit the turria {torrs or ctums) beand 
upon the said muir."J By way of reprisal, perhaps, Harry 
Hepburn, and eighty-seven other citizens of Brechin, made 
an incursion on the lands of Balnamoon a few months after, 
and summarily attacked three persons of the surname of 
Downy, servants to Collace, whose houses they "keist down," 
and " cuttit and destroyit thair plewis and harrowis, and schame- 
fijUie hocht and alow, thair gudia and acheip to gret quanti- 
tie."§ It was a daughter of the above Robert Collace who 
married James Rollo of Duncrub, and was maternal ancestor 
of the noble family of Bollo. A still more remote ancestor of the 
fiimily, 8ir David Bollo, had a .proprietary interest in Ballichie 
and Menmuir in the time of James II. || 

Latterly, the family fortunes of the Coliaces became so greatly 
reduced, that in 1632, John, the last known male descendant 

• Dtktiam 0/ Mimtrou Cau, p. H. t Hiit. Hrechln, p, 19. M. 

X I'iiektro't Crim. Trialt, lal. I. pi. 1, p. 1*1. ) IMd. 1J Dod(, Pc«rBr>-UoLui. 
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of the family of Balnamoon, sold the lands to Sir Alexander Car- 
negy, brotber-german to the first Earls of Southesk and North- 
eak, and thus the family ceased to have connection with the 
parish. A stone built into the present mansion house of Balna- 
moon, bearing the initials and date, " I, C. 1584," is the only 
visible trace of them now in the district ; — nay, their very Bur- 
name, unlike that of most old barons, is almost unknown, and 
unassodated with any prominent action, barring the instances of 
John's treachery at Brechin, and Thomas' services at Bkcknesa ; 
and the only mention of the nsune in the Parish Eeg^ster is the 
sohtary and humiliating notice, that " Patrick Collace was ad- 
mitted beddell !" 

The family, howeverj were not altogether devoid of a literary 
tasto. William Collace, who is presumed to have been of the 
Balnamoon branch, was Professor of Latin in St. Andrews, and 
preceptor of the illustrious James Melville ; and one of tite 
daughters was mother of John Leech, a writer of Latin poems, 
under the Latinised cognomen of Johannes Leoch^UB, He spent 
his early years under the roof of his maternal ancestors, and 
according to the title of one of his poems, was a native of Mon- 
trose, and educated at the Grammar school there, under David 
Lindsay, who was afterwards Bishop of Brechin, Leech is sup- 
posed to have graduated at Aberdeen In 1614, but nothing cer- 
tain is known of his father. A burgess family in Montrose bore 
the same name, and he is believed to have been descended of 
them. He went abroad for three years, and on leaving Balna- 
moon in May 1617, wrote the lines of which the following are 
a translation ; — ■ 

" CoLLis ! sereue iu jears, of fair renown, 
'Whose manlj' virtaea Man find Thetnis crnwu ; 
And thou, m; home ! — three bundrod jrnara thy date. 
Firm bast thou stood, thougb oft the sport of fate. 
Here Brat a grandsire's, mother's care I knew ; 
In thy fair field from infiiBcy I grew. 
Farewell ! dear to the Poet's memorj ye shall be. 
And tby remembranoe fondly dwell on me. 
If the bright laurel wreath reward my lays. 
To you be due the merit and the praise."* 

• LeuiU't roenii, lAudoD, 1030, p. 61. Ttait oictlleni tninalation it b; a jouiih Ui);. 
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The firet Camegy of Balnamoon and Careston, as before 
noticed, was Sir Alexander,* brother-german to the firet Earla of 
Southesk and Northesk, and to Sir Bobert of Dunichen. He 
married Gilea, daug;hter of Blair of Balthyock, who died in or 
before the year 1639, leaving two sons, David and Sir John, hoth 
of whom succeeded to the estates ; and the latter dying isaueless, 
was followed by hia nephew James, who had Betoura of the lands 
in November 1662. He married Jean Fothringham of tiie house 
of Powrie, and was succeeded in 1700 by his son Alexander, 
who sold the Careston part of the lordship to Stewart of Grand- 
tully, in 1707.t His wife was a daughter of Graham of Bal- 
gowan (ancestor of the brave Lord Lyndoch), and was mother 
of James Camegy, who figured so conspicuously in the rebellion 
of 1745, James married Margaret Arbutlmott In 1734, by 
whom the fine estate of Findowrie was brought to the Balnamoon 
family, in virtue of which they assiume the additional patronymic 
of " Arbutlmott. "t This gentleman also added by purchase 
the lands of Balzordie§ and Balrownle to his paternal estate, 
and dying in 1791, was succeeded by his eldest son, who died 
unmarried in 1810, when his nephew, James Knox, son to the 
proprietor of Eeithock and Markhouse, came to the property. 
By his wife, daughter of David Hunter , of Blackness, the latter 
has surviving issue. 

Of all these lairds, the most conspicuous was he who married 
the heiress of Findowrie, and who, with a company of vassals, 
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bore a prominent part at the battles of Preston, Falkirk, and 
Cnlloden. He was governor of Forfarebire in behalf of the 
Prince, and the person in whose name the Hazard sloop of war 
was captured at Montrose hj Captun James Erskine (brother 
of Lord Don), and Ferrier, the notorious rebel leader of Angns, 
Cara^^, being bunted by the Rojalista from his own house, 
found shelter for some time in the goiee of a hireling among his 
own tenants, and ultimately took refuge among the mountains 
of Glenesk, where the place of bis retreat is still known as 
"Bonnymune's Cave," and from being of kindred politics with 
most of the inhabitants, he long lurked there in safety.* 

Althongh " the rebel laird " was remarkable for humour 
and conviviality, which were then fashionable, it is not to be con- 
cluded that be was either the sottish old bachelor described in 
the " Story-teller of last century, "f or the illiterate Goth, who 
cut the fine old books of his ancestors to fit the crazy wooden 
shelves.]: It has been shewn, that he not only was married and 
left a family, but that he also augmented his patrimony by pur- 
chase, to a considerable extent. And although it cannot be said 
on any authentic grounds that he was the author of the popular 
old song of " Low down in the broom " (which is generally as- 
cribed to Hm), the intelligence which was requisite to conduct 
the important and trustworthy office which he held during " the 
forty-five," ill agrees with the buffoon-like and illiterate character 
which the above writers would lead the puhlic to infer were his 
leading peculiarities. 

By way of authenticating the story of Mr. Camegy aawing 
bis books, and parting with the original edition of Shakspere as 
a work of which he knew nothing — of the valuable library lying 
as lumber in a damp room at the house of Balnamoou, Mr. Gillies 
speaks as from personal intimacy with the laird, and knowledge 
of the library. These assertionH, however, must appear rather 
problematical, when it is known that, apart from the presumption 
to the contrary above noticed, Mr. Gillies was barely two and- 
a-half years old at the time of Mr. Camegy's death — the former 
being bom on the 9th of November 1789, and the latter dying 
sometime previous to Whitsunday 1791. While, so far from the 
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fine old tomes, wMch he aaye were so shamefully mutilated by 
the laird, being at the house of Balnamoon, they came to the 
fami ly by MisB Arbuthnott, and were never at Balnamoon at all, 
but were preserved in a Bubstantial building at Findowrie, about 
two miles cUstaat, and " were all delivered over in good order 
and unmutilated," shortly before 1810, to the late Alexander 
Gibson Hunter of Blackness, then a partner in the firm of Con- 
stable, the great publishers in Edinburgh.* 



SECTION III. 

" Aim for routhe! irhat tbcuche hit minda wera goods. 

fuci'l BlLblDI. 

HBva bsSsa Wiidom'a uU, provincial Ian DnraielB >U." 

Little is known regarding the proprietary Ustory of Balhall, 
until shortly before the year 1440. At, and for some time 
previous to that period, it was possessed by Sir John Glen of 
Inchmartin, in the barony of Longforgan, which the family of 
de Inchmartiii held from an early date. The first of these who 
figured conspicuousiy was John, one of the ten barons selected 
to make the peace of Scotland with Edward I. in 1305 ; and, oa 
the first appointment of sheriffs in that year, he was chosen for 
the county of Perth.t In the following year, his sou Sir David, 
who had been one of the original followera of Bruce, was hanged, 
along with several other patriots, by order of Edward. His suc^ 
cessor — perhaps a son — had a charter Irom Bruce of the lands of 
his sires ; and about 1376, Sir Allan de Erskyne of Wemyss 
succeeded to the estates on marrying the heiress. Sir Allan died 
in 1401, leaving an only daughter, who married Sir John Glen, 
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and the estate of Inchmartin devolved ou that knight He 
also left co-heire8sea, one of whom married Sir Walter de 
Ogilvy, who succeeded to the half of Inchmartin, and other pro- 
perties belongmg to Glen, "of which "Balhalwell" (Balhall), 
formed a part.* 

It is not improbable, since Menmuir waa wholly at the royal 
disposal in Bnice's time, that Balhall had formed part of the 
grant which he made, or rather renewed, to the successor of his 
unfortunate friend Inchmartm. Be that as it may, subsequent to 
Oplvy's succession, the name of Sir John Wemyss of Wemyas 
occurs in a proprietary relation with Balhall,t vrhether through 
pecuniary advances or how, does not appear. It has perhaps 
only reference to the half of it, however, forin 1527, Sir Alexan- 
der Ogilvy of Deskford, had a charter of half these lands, and 
another for the fourth part of Menmuir, which were erected into 
a free barony, called the barony of Ogilvy4 But in 1555, the 
Ogilvya ceased to have connection with Balhall, and other parts 
of Menmuir — their interest having been purchased m that year 
by David Lindsay of Edaell, the ninth Em:1 of Crawford. 

The patronage of the church of Menmuir had long gone with 

he lands of Balhall ; and John, second son of the said ninth Earl, 
was lay parson at one and the same time, of Menmuir, Lethnot, 
and Lochlee,§ and assumed his judicial title of Lord Menmuir 
from tiie first place. But, apart from certain ecclesiastical 
emoluments which he drew during life from this and neighbour- 
ing parts, he had no heritable or other claim on Menmuir, his 
youngest brother Robert, having succeeded to BaUudl and the 
other Lindsay temporalities about 1572, when he also gave hia 
mother a discharge of his " haimes piurt of guid," in return for 
certain momea advanced to him by her.|| This Robert was one 
of several of his name, who had a remission for the slaughter of 
the l^rd of Lundie In 1583, barring which incident nothing par- 
ticular is known of him. He died in 1598, leaving a son John, 
who survived for the short apace of four years, when his sister 
Katherine, who married Robertson of Dalkbane, was served 
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heir-portion er to her father and brother in 1603. Immediately 
on the back of this, or rather a few months before the date of the 
Betour, ahe and her huaband resigned Balhall and the patronage 
of the kirk to Sir David of Edzell.* This is the last mention 
of the family which we have found in a proprietary relation to 
the district ; and, sometime before 1623, Balhall was in other 
hands — perhaps, in those of a person named Carnegie— for a 
sculptured stone bearing that date, and the initials " H*C:A"G." 
with the Carnegie and Gardyne arms impaled, is built into a 
wall at the farm offices of Balhall. 

In 1646, a Hercnles Cramond (perhaps a descendant of the 
old lairda of Aldbar and Melgund), is designed younger of Bal- 
hall jt and being the last name with which we have met betwixt 
and circa 1682, when the estate and advowson of the kirk were 
in the hands of Patrick Lyell (who was followed by his son 
WiUiam of Dysart and Bonington), it is probable that Lyell 
had succeeded Cramond. In Lyell's time, the estate was greatly 
enlarged out of the Common Muir of Brechin, which portion la 
still held in feu from the ma^strates of that city ; but during 
Patrick's time the family fell into pecuniary difficulties, and the 
property passed in 1721 to Mill of Balwyllo, who in the course 
of a year re-sold it to David Erskiue of Dun. 

Some notice has already been given of the Mills,} — of the 
families of Cramond and Lyell we have gleaned little. Suffice 
it to say, that the Cramonds of Angus-shire, were of the same 
stock as those of Lothian, and were proprietors of Aldbar in the 
time of Edward I, — the then laird (Laurence de Cramound) 
having sworn fealty to that King in 1296. § The Lyells of Bal- 
hall were related to Thomas Lyell of Dysart, near Montrose, 
who married Jean Maria Lindsay, of whom the venerable minister 
of Careaton is a great-grandson. 

The Erskines, however, have a more distinct lineage than 
their immediate predecessors in BalhaU, the first proprietor of 
the name being the Hon. David Erskine, or Lord Dun, who be- 
came heir to his paternal estate, and chief of his family, on the 
deatii of his eldest brother. Their remote progenitor in Dun was 

• Fiinlfd Rctonri.-AiMnlDry itT SaOiM JVlt Diedi, cammnnlciled bj lleun, Spald It 
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John, second son of Sir Robert of that Hk in RenfrewBhire, whom 
Barbour and other writers extol for his fidelity to Robert II., 
and who, according to Wjntoim, was the main instrument in 
bringing the Stuarts to the throne : — 

" Robert S(«wai't was made kiuf; 
Spceia1)<r throw the helping 
Ofgade Sohir Robert Ersking." 

Lord Dun, or the first Erskine of Balhall, was admitted ad' 
TOcate in 1696, and, after serving forty-three years as a judge, 
resigned oflSce in 1753. He retired to hia residence of Dun, and ■ 
employed his leisure in writing a small volume of moral and 
political " Advices," which he published in 1754, the year before 
his death. He married a daughter of Kiddell of Haining, by 
whom he had a son and daughter, and resigned hia estate of 
Balhall in fee to the former in the year 1732. This son suc- 
ceeded to Dnn and Balhall on his father's death in 1755, and 
died in 1787, leaving two sons, John and David. The last-men- 
tioned pre-deceased lus father without issue, and the former left 
a son and two daughters ; and this only son, William-Johc, being 
killed in Ireland in the attack on the rebels at Kilcullen Bridge, 
in 1798,* was succeeded by his sisters. The elder of these 
died unmarried in 1824, and the younger married Uie Earl of 
Cassillis, afterwards first Marquis of Ailsa. Her sec&nd son, the 
Hon. John Kennedy Erskine, succeeded to the estate of Dmi, in 
right of his mother and aunt, and, dying in 1831, left by his 
wife, Lady Augusta Fitzclarence, daughter of William IV., the 
present proprietor, the Hon. William Kennedy Erskine. 

Balhall continued in the Dun family until the time of &e 
last-mentioned John, who sold the lands and patronage of the 
church of Menmuir to the present proprietor, Alesander Erskine, 
grand-nephew of Lord Dun, by his lordship's youngest brother 

■ "TheitoiTorUF. orCaliL EnUiia'>d»th VBialwnyiltaf lliBmeof cgmiirwtiOTiKniong 
Ihtman of » eaialrj leglmsnl on putlng the icene of It, which thejmed froquenllj lo do, on 
the Hat of march bclireen Niu and Carlon. Ai I hRTe heard it lold, a bQdj of rebels waa 
■trangl; poalad in ■ chnnhjard on riaing grouod, and SDITOUnded bl a alrong slaiiikaiid-llint 
wall. GEiieral ?rancli Dnndaa ordered Captain Brakino to dijiodje Ibem, bat Iha dnjoon* 
could not got tbrir honai lo leap the walL After ineSectual alleinpa, and being galled bj tbt 
■iHinj'a Are, Oaptaia Erskine reported lo the Qeneral Ibat it vai OHleia lo atUmpt ttie dnl; 
with oafilr;.— ■ Are joa a^ald Sir T Bailed the Oeneral. 'Nor I am Dot afraldl' npUed 
llu olber, and turning bii hone round, he n>deom tb* nail, and itu InmedlalalT killed. It 

Hoe of a proDiialDg officer."— JtlndljF RnnmimlaUrd fty P. ClkaliMn. Eiq., ofAMar. 
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Alexander, a merchant in Montrose. He ia heir male and chief 
of the Erskiiiee of Don.* 

The Moas of Balhall, which is now partly under the plough, 
and partly ander wood, was a great marsh in old times, stretch- 
ing at least from Lochty on the eaat to Kedford on the west, 
being a space of several miles. It was in this place, in the year 
1382, that Sir Jamea, then chief of the Lindsays of Crawford, 
and High Justiciary of Scotland, accidentally, or wilfully, met 
Sir John Lyon, the founder of the noble house of Strathmore, 
when they engaged in single combat ; and, being one of the most 
accomplished horsemen and expert swordsmen of his time, Lind- 
say proved the victor and slew Lyon on the spot. The origin 
of their quarrel is now a mystery ; but it is believed to have 
arisen from jealousy on the part of Lindsay (by whom Lyon 
was i^commended to the notice of his Majesty), who, in his own 
late secretary, beheld the greatest iavourite of the court of 
Robert II., and one, through whose influence he had been de- 
nied several favours. From Secretary to the King, Lyon be- 
came Great Chamberlun — was employed in various impor- 
tant negotiations at home and abroad, and, in addition to the 
original dowry of Glamis, which he had by his royal consort, his 
estate was augmented by the gift of various other possessions. 
Thus favoured by Royalty, perhaj^ Lyon treated his former 
benefactor somewhat cavalierly ; for it is certain that Lindsay 
was impelled by the feeling of having sustained some real or 
imaginary insult, which he determine^ to resent, and which ter- 
minated, as above seen, in the slaughter of the laird of Glamis. 
Lyon's body was buried at Scone among the ancient Kings, and 
his son, then a boy of thirteen years of age, was educated under 
his Majesty's especial care. Lindsay " fled into voluntary exile ;" 
still, it is curious to know, that he always held the office of Hig^ 
Justiciary, and on making a penitential pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. Thomas k Becket at Canterbury, was recalled and pardoned.t 

It was also on the lands of Balhall, but on the northern con- 
fines of the property, that an unfortunate hind, of the name of 
Beattie, expiated the crime of peijnry in true feudalic manner. 
Whether the affair occurred during the time of the Ogilvys, the 
Lindsays, or whom, is not recorded ; but the tradition has ooun- 

' FaaUf 7V«, kinai^oommuiiicaHnlbj A.Erikine, Eeq. of BslhilL ( LlrM, mil. I., p.TJ, 
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tenance from the fact of a barrow and patch of ground etill ex- 
isting, known by the najnes of Beattie^a Cairn, and the Mia- 
sioom Rig. It ia said that the drcumstance aroae from two 
lairds quarrelling about the marches of their lands in this quarter, 
and witnesses being ^brought to identify the boundary, the evi- 
dence of one of them went to prove that the laird of Balhall had no 
right to the portion to which he laid chum. Infuriated at this, 
and convinced in his own mind that the witness had petjured 
himself, the lab'd of Balhall drew a dagger &om his belt, and 
despatched the man on the spot. On examining the body, the 
fact of the peijury was discovered, it being found that, to save 
his conscience, the cunoiiig Ananias had his shoes filled with 
e^h brought from the laird's land, in whose favour he was en- 
listed, and on whose property he swore he stood at the time he 
gave his oath I 

This, however, was not the only oaim which the people (^ 
Menmuir were the means of raising to commemorate unprin- 
principled acts of villany. From ei^ty to a hundred years 
ago Donald M' Arthur, the shoemaker at Tigerton, being about 
to get married, went to Brechin a few days before to make 
some purchases. "While in town, he unfortunately quarrelled 
with several parties well known for their proud resentful spirit, 
and who in this case were more than ordinarily anxious to have 
their itch for secret revenge gratified in the most cowardly and 
fatal manner. Knowing the secluded path by which the bride- 
groom had to return home, they went and concealed themselves 
in the then dense and extenmve wood aS Findowrie, which 
bounded the road. It was dark by the time Donald reached 
the wood, and nothing, save the wind rustling among the trees, 
broke the silence of night. On coming to the fatal spot, he 
was furiously attacked and almost killed by those who lay in 
wait for him ; but, before finishing their diabolical busuieBs, they 
heard the sound of footsteps, and fearing detection, simultane- 
ously pounced on the passenger, whom they at once recognised 
as a provincial highwayman, who was in every way a fit accom- 
plice in their dreadful enterprise. On receipt of a paltry sum 
of money, he completed the murder of poor Donald, and swore 
a secrecy which he held inviolate, until about to suffer tie ex- 
treme penalty of the law for another crime. By that time, all 
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the murderere, save one (who was raving mad, and died a 
maniac), had gone to give an' account of their transactions to 
the Omnipotent Jndge of all. In commemoration of this Hood- 
thirsty act, a CEum of stones was raised on the spot where the 
body of the bridegroom was fonnd, and a solitary bush of 
weeio, or ra^^ort, long grew from the middle of it ; and, as 
few travellers passed the road without contributing a stone to 
Donald's Cairn, as it was called, it ultimately assumed a great 
size ; but was removed several years ago to make way for agri- 
cultural improvements. The bride died of grief soon after the 
murder of her lover, and the peasantry were often alanned by 
mingled cries of distress from the weird of the unfortunate shoe- 
maker, while the fairy form of his betrothed hovered nightly 
around the cairn, so long as any stones remained ! 

The cluster of so-called barrows near the church of Men- 
muir are commonly attributed to the Picts and Danes ; and the 
sculptured stones bearing equestrian and other figures,* which 
were found in the foundation of the old church, are ako ascribed 
to the genius of the latter people. These ideas may have ori- 
ginated in the vague notion which pervades the district, of the 
Danes having fought a battle here. It is certain that these bar- 
rows have an artificial look, but, perhaps this is the amount of the 
matter, and we are not aware that they have ever been opened, 
or that any warlike or domestic remains relating to prehistoric 
times have been found in their vicinity. It Is true, that on dis- 
interring a stone coffin a few years ago in the Cotton Muir, at 
a short distance from these barrows, a Jltnt spear head was 
found in it as large as a man's hand. This relic was, perhaps, 
peculiar, not only from its great size, but also from its having 
a hole in the end, in which a piece of the wooden handle was 
firmly fixed. The workmen, anxious to discover the kind of 
stuff of which it was made, broke it into several pieces, and 
thus destroyed it. A thin bronze hatchet was also found near 
the same spot. 

There is no record of any engi^ement having occurred at 
this particular place ; but the facts now mentioned, together with 
the finding of numerous rude stone cists, containing urns, in the 

• Chulmsra' BoulpMrid UwiamauM of Angiu, plute XVII., fl|>, t dt a. 
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adjoiniiig moBsea of Findowrie and neighbourhood, tend to cor- 
roborate the tradition. These places are in the vicinity of a 
large rude stone called the Kitliev^ Stone, and, according to 
the proviodal conplet — 

" 'TweeD the Blawart Lap and EillieTair St«n«B, 
There lie moo; blnidy banss." 
The Blawart Lap lies about a mile due north of the KUlievair 
Stone, on the farm of Longhaugh ; and, as all historians agree 
that Angus, Earl of Moray, and five thonsand folloTvera were 
repulsed and routed by David I., in 1130, in the contiguous 
parish of Stracathro,* it is probable that the melie had extended 
aa far west as " 'tween the Blawart Lap and Killievair Stanes," 
and the sepulchral traces which have been found in this quarter 
may belong to that engagement. 

It is worthy of notice, that the most important of these 
were found only about two years ago, and in the vicinity of 
the Blawart Lap, of which the discoverer gives this account : — 
" While engaged improving a piece of waste land," he writes, 
" including a grassy mound, called by the old people in the 
cUstriot, the Gallows, or Law of Balrownie (where, it is s^d, 
the lairds dispensed feudal justice), it was found, on excavating 
this mound, that it bad been originally raised as a monument 
and place of sepulchre. A dike or circle of rough stones, ap- 
parently gathered from the adjacent muir, was arranged round 
the bottom. This circle was one hundred and twenty feet in 
circumference. Within, it was filled with earth, brought from the 
banks of Cruik Water (distant about one hundred yards), and 
raised about six feet above the surrounding surface. It cen- 
tred a stone coffin, constructed with two long pavement-like 
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stones OQ each aide, and a half-round one at the head — the vhole 
covered by a heavy slab of whinstone. From the inroads of 
vermin and insects, the coffin was completely Blled with mould, 
mixed with small particles of bones, none of which could be dis- 
tinguished from another, excepting a small portion of the skull. 
The head was placed exactly in t^e centre of the mound, and 
the body laid due south." 

The verity of the couplet above quoted, is, therefore, so far 
strengthened, though the etymon of neither tlie Blawart Lap 
nor the Killievair Stone have any reference to a battle, but 
rather refer to the rites of Druidical worship. Shadh-art-lapah in 
Gaelic means " the marsh where the priest cried or shouted ■" and 
Kil-leack-vair, the " tirk or cell, and altar of thunder." Calle- 
oeh also means an old woman or priestess, — hence, it may be in- 
ferred, with some degree of plauubility, that the now solitary 
representative of the so-called Druidical altar at Killievair, is tiie 
remains of the temple of the priestess of thunder. Old people 
in the district remember when three or four of these stones stood 
on the same elevated spot, but no record exists of the circle 
ever having been complete, though there is reason to believe 
that it had once been so. The stone is about four feet above 
ground, upwards of eight feet in circumference, and tops a 
knoll north-west of the farm house of Barrelwell, in the parish 
of Brechin. A stone coffin with an imi inside, was found adjar- 
cent to it, about the beginning of this century. 

The most remarkable antiquarian features of Menmuir, how- 
ever, ate the mountain forts of White and Brown Caterthun. 
These hills are of the same class as Duneval and Dunjardel, in 
Inverness and Numshires ; but that of White Caterthun is ac- 
counted the most remarkable of any in the kingdom, Huddleston 
calls White Caterthun a Druidical erection; but other writers, 
on perhaps better groimds, suppose both ramparts to have a 
native origin, coeval witJi British posts, and raised for the pro- 
tection and retreat of the wives and children of the ancient in- 
habitants, during the repeated invasions of their country ; and, 
instead of assuming the name to signify " Camptown " or " City 
Fort," according to Pennant, take it from the likelier source of 
(hder-dun, a hill fort.* 

• Cbklmcn' Cul»d., rol. I., p. 89 ; ud Prof. Stain'i Enn ji, p. W. 
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The rampart and intreDchmeiito of Brown or filack Caterthun 
are nearly circular, and entirely composed of earth— hence its dis- 
tinctive name. It occupies a lower site, and less space than its 
fellow, from whicL it lies about a mile eaet, commanding an 
extensive view of the eastern and southern portions of the 
valley of Strathmore; while White Caterthun, which is about 
three hundred feet high, commands the western parts of the 
Strath, and a great part of its southern and northern boundaries. 
The former has been formed by the levelling down of the top of 
the mountain, which, in a physical aspect, is altogether dif- 
ferent from its fellow ; for while stones abound on all parts of 
White Caterthun, comparatively few are to be ibund on the 
Brown — so that whether the stones had been cfoiied from the 
latter to erect the former, or whether, by scooping out the trenches, 
White Caterthun had afforded materials for its own rearing — or 
whether, according to tradition, the stones were brought from 
the West Water, or from the still more distant hill of Wirran 
(to which provincial geologists say the stones of this fort are 
peculiar), are all matters of uncertainty. 

Caterthun has been frequently engraved and described, par- 
ticularly in Roy's Military Antiquities,* and is agreed on all 
hands to have been singularly well constructed for purposes of se- 
curity and defence. The fort was not, however, as some descrip- 
tions of it would lead the stranger to believe, an erection which 
had been held together by mortar, or other cement, but was com- 
posed entirely of loose stones, which have fallen from their original 
position, and the breadth of the wall is presumed to measure about 
a hundred feet at the base, and between twenty and thirty feet at 
the top. It rises little more than five feet above the inner area, 
which is of an oval form, measuring about five himdred and 
thirty-four feet in length, by two hundred in breadth. The 
well is within eighty feet of the south-west comer, and although 
much filled up, is still represented by a pit of about eight 
feet in depth, and forty feet in diameter at the top. Beyond, 
and surrounding the whole citadel, there are a succession of 
strong ramparts and ditches, mainly composed of earth, and 
stretching far down the mountain. Although now much filled 
up, these trenches vary in depth from eighteen to twenty-four 
• Fimiu a, a. 
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iDchea, and tie whole structure, as has been frequently remai'ked, 
IB one of the most extensive and elaborate ancient citadels in 
Gtreat Britain. 

Alike with the vitrified fort of Finhaven, the real history 
of Caterthun is veiled in mystery ; but, perhaps, since the place 
has never been properly investigated, something may yet be 
found among its ruins, to throw light on the mannei-s of its 
possessors, or the purposes of its erection. It Was visited by an 
anonymous writer about eighty years ago, who speaka of having 
found stones upon it with hieroglyphic characters, bits of broken 
Btataes, and old coins ; but none of these having been seen or 
heard of, save through the columns of a contemporary magazine,* 
the assertion is generally questioned. Mr. Black, author of the 
History of Brechin, with a laudable curiosity which cannot be 
too much commended, cut through a portion of the wall some 
years ago, but found only a few remains of charred wood, and 
burned human and animal bones. 

But, as may be expected, though the learned of every age 
have failed to satisfy themselves anent the use or gathering 
together of these stones, local tradition at once solves the mys- 
tery, and says, that the place was merely the abode of fatriex, 
and that a brawny witch carried the whole one morning from 
the channel of the West Water to the summit of the hill, and 
would have increased the quantity (there is no saying to what 
extent), but for the onunous circumstance of her apron string 
breaking, while carrying one of the largest I — This stone was 
allowed to lie where it fell, and is pointed out to this day on 
the north-east slope of the mountain ! This tradition, it may be 
remarked, however outr^, is curious from its analogy to that 
concerning the Castles of Mulgrave and Pickering in Yorkshire, 
the extensive causeways of which are swd to have been paved 
by genii named Wada and his wife Bell, the latter, like the 
amazonian builder of Caterthun, having carried the stones from 
a great distance in her apron !t 

Perhaps the fabled occupancy of Caterthun by fairies had 
the effect of preserving credulity both in Menmuir and Leth- 
not. We have already seen its effects in the latter place ; 
and it is a notorious fact, that at no distant period demonology 

' BiHldlirin'a Mag., Aog. SI, Vtlb. t Ord-i Hltt. of tli« ADttqaiU*! of CUnlind. ii<i. 
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xnd wHehcraA BUrvived also in Menmuir with much o! its ori- 
ginal vigour. T^Rj, apart from tradition, it ia recorded that in 
the memorahle 1649, when upwards of fom- thousand natiTe 
Scots were burnt for witchcraft, the then clergyman was pre- 
vented from preaching the Word of God to his parishioners upon 
the 2d and 23d of December, because he bad to attend " the 
committee appoynted by the provincial asBemblie_/5jr the tryal of 
loitches and charmea-s" What the pastor of Menmuir and others 
began, their brethren of Tannadice and Cortachy appear to have 
finished, for both were absent from their parochial duties on 
certain Sundays, because of having to attend the burning of " ane 
witche 1" Such cases, however, were far from rare ; even Knox, 
one of the most enlightened men of his time, not only attended 
the execution of these martj^rs to popular ignorance and super- 
stition, bnt actually preached on one of those occasions ; for 
Melville says, that the first execution he ever beheld was that of 
" a witche in St. Androis, against whilk Mr. Knox delt from 
pulpit, she being set upe at a pillar before him I"* And, it b 
needless to say, that in much later times than those alluded to, 
" witchfinders" were imported from Scotland to the wafHa at a 
very considerable expence.f 

But the barbaroua doings of old times are not so much to be 
wondered at, for many of the " living chronicles," even in 
the district onder notice, remember of bunung peats being 
dropt through the infant's first shift, to counteract the power of 
diabolical agency — of the husband's unmentionables being laid 
at the feet of the labouring wife, and the f^ry club athwart the 
door sill, to prevent her being carried away by those tiny 
elves. Nor, even at this day, has the "deid hcht" ceased to 
flatter, and throw its ominous gleams across the mat^y patches 
of the Eaflt and West Lucks-o'-Pagan I 

Threescore years have barely piwsed away since a humble 
couple, who resided at Tigerton, were blest with a son. At his 
birth, and for some time after, the boy throve as do other healthy 
children ; but his constitution underwent a sudden change, and 
the thriving Infant became a decrepit and rickety child. This 
marvellous reverse occupied the attention of the gossips, and 
various causes were alleged — amongst others, that the boy or bis 

* VAaij, p. SB. I Sea ArruiDa, No. IX. 
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mother was bewitched, or, that the rickety child waa a subatitute 
for the healthy one, whom the fairiee had carried away by 
Btealtb to their inTieible cbambera about the hill of Caterthun I 
The learned in such matters were anxious to find the truth of 
these ideas by experiment. If the boy was really of f^ry origin, 
he would, on being placed over a blaze o/whins, fly from thence 
to hig native region — if an heir of mortality, he would withstand 
the fire, and receive, at worst, a slight bum, or aaaum/ 

The Tigerton Hecate was well aware that it would revolt 
the feelings of the parents to have their child undergo such an 
ordeal, and the mother giving her ailing child in cbaige of a 
neighbour on leaving home for a day, Hecate prevailed on the 
nurse pro tempore, to allow her to test the boy's human or 
aupematural being. The experiment was of the highest pos- 
sible interest. Harvey waa not more anxious to tUscover the 
circulation of the blood than were those bags the ^o or con of 
their irratjocal Burmisea. A favoured few were collected to 
witness the result, and the scene took place in the ben of a low 
thatched cottage. The door waa carefiilly secured, the small 
window covered up, and the ceremony conducted by whis- 
perings, so that no human eye beheld, nor ear heard, the un- 
hallowed communings. A bundle of wluns was lighted; and, 
stript to the akia, the poor child was placed upon the tongs, 
and held over the flame hj two of the learned conclave. He 
screamed and yelled, as older people would do in Uke circum- 
stances ; but, as he never attempted to fy out at the chimney, 
he was declared by the devilish h^s, in council assembled, to 
be merely a human creature after aU !! 
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WiereUaneotis %ar(tni of tfie Einbeassi. 



Now that the history of the Parishes has been given, over which 
the great family of Lindsay of Glenesk once held almost supreme 
swaj, their minor estates in other parts of Angus, and those 
which they owned on the confines of Perthshire, and in Meams 
or Kincardineshire, will have our attention. The notices of 
these must be necesBarily brief, in consequence of the volume 
having already reached beyond its proposed limits ; and our ob- 
servations will, therefore, be mainly confined to such facts and tra- 
ditions as are preserved regarding (Aei/tntfooys, andtosomeofthe 
less generally known historical incidents of the various districts. 
For the furtherance of our plan, this, the concluding Chapter, 
will be divided into three Sections — the j?rs( of these will em- 
brace such of the Lindsay properties as lie in the Highland or 
North-Westem parts of Angus, and on the East of Perthshire ; 
the second, the Southern portions, or those on the south of the 
Valley of Strathmore in Angus ; and the third, such of their 
lands as lay in the Meams. 



SECTION I. 

LINDSAY PROPERTIES IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PARTS OP ANGUS, 
AND ON THE EAST OF PERTHSHIRE, 

mmiin, Wititiotfi, anO Eittle ^nt. 

The Lindsay interest in the district of Brechin is of old date, 
has been of a varied and important nature, and, from the time of 
the first settlement of the family in Angus-shire, they shewed 
great favour for the Cathedral of that city. Sir Alexander of 
Glenesk, as before shewn, erected the kirk of Finhaven into a 
prebend of that church ; and his son, the first Earl of Craw- 
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ford, endowed a cbaplMnry in its cbapel of St. Teman, to the 
revenues of which his descendant, the Duke of Montrose, also 
added considerably shortly before liis death. It was during the 
time of the Duke, however, when the Lindsays attained the 
meridian of their power, that they had most interest in the 
locaUty, a circumstance which arose from the Duke having the 
life-rent of the Lordship of Brechin and Navar from the King, in 
acknowledgment of his services at the rising at Blackness. 

But the earliest notice of them as land-owners in Brechin, 
occurs in 1427, when Richard Lindsay owned the house and land 
called the Forket Acre, the rent of which, with other properties, 
was mortified to the Cathedral by James I* This place is de- 
scribed In the charter of resignation of 1511, as lying on the 
west aide of the city, and is still known to some old people, as 
part of the property called the Bank of Brechin, near the south- 
west part of the Latch Eoad, on the north side. It was re- 
signed at the above date, as " le Forket Aker," by Alexander 
Lindsay, " communi fabre in Brechin," to David Lyon of 
Kinnell.f This Alexander Lindsay was one of a long line of 
hereditary blacksmiths of the same name, who, for the making 
and mending of ploughs and sheep shears, had certain annual 
payments in meal and wool from various farms in the lordship, 
and the pasture of two cows and a horse at Haughmuir-J It is 
probable that they continued to enjoy the office of common 
blacksmith down to at least the year 1616, at which period the 
name occurs for the last time in the minute book of the Hammer- 
men,§ in the council of which craft one or other of them acted 
from the earliest date, as they had done in the municipal courts 
of the bui^. Perhaps the Brechin Lindsays failed in females 
in 1672, for at that time Craighead of Finhaven was in the 
hands of the " co-heiresses of John Lindsay in Brechin. "|| 

Su: John, the uncle of Earl Beardie, and one of his unfortu- 
nate kinsmen who fell at the battle of Brechin, was designed of 
Brechin and Pitairlie ; but whether he had a residence in the city, 
or why so titled, is unknown to us. It is true that the Earls 
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of Crawford are traditionally said to have had a reaideace there, 
and an old large three-atory house on the north side of the street 
called the Nether Wynd (near the Cathedral), ia pointed out as 
the spot. A well on the property has borne trom time imme- 
morial the name of Beardless Well, and the rental of tliis pro- 
perty ia said to have been g^ven by him to &e Cathedral, for 
saying mass for the soul of his mother. It ia probable, how- 
ever, if the family did not remde here, that it had been the site 
of theb granary, or the place where their vasaata or tenants de- 
posited their meal, of which, and other payments in kind, ancient 
rentab were mostly composed. 

It was in the early part of the sLzteenth century, that David, 
third son of Sir David of Edzell, became proprietor of the lands 
of Keithock, which lie in the inunediate neighbourhood of the 
town, and were then nnder the superiority of the Bishop of 
Brechin, and partly under that of the Knights of St. John. From 
that period, David and his descendants were designed of Keithock 
until 1617, when the succession passed to a female, who dia- 
posed of this property, but retfuned that of Cairn in Tannadice 
down to 1655.* 

Little is recorded either of the public or private transactions of 
the Lindsays of Keithock. The last laird, in bis father's lifetime, 
waa a partisan in the famous melSe, which occurred between 
young Edzell and Wishart of Pittarrow in 1606; and, it ia 
probable, from the name of Carnegie of Kinnaird being con- 
nected with the lands in a proprietary relation in 1593,t that the 
general embarrassment which the Lindsays were then labouring 
uiider had extended to Keithock, and, like their chief and others 
of the clan, they had been forced to mortgage their property. 

On the sale of Keithock by the Lindsays, a younger son 
of the old famity of Edgar of Wadderlle, became proprietor. 
David Edgar of Keithock, who bought tiie property from his 
cousin Thomas ( the father of John of Poland ), had a large 
family, among whom were John and James, who bore prominent 
parts during the rebellion of 1715. The former died a prisoner 
in Stirling Castle, and the latter, escaping to Italy, became the 
well known private secretary of the Chevalier, and died at Rome 
in September 1762, where "he was buried by a Protestant 

■ rrinted R«tourt, I DougUi' reorBgc 
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det^yman, according to the rit«a of the Church of Eogland." 
He waa a person of great worth, and, as appears not only by the 
letters of the CheTalier and his son Prince Oharles, but by those 
of the fugitive nobles, was one in whom all had the most implicit 
confidence. His fidelity to the cause of his exiled master was un- 
impeachable, as the following anecdote by his great^grand-mece 
amply illuatrates. "Some considerable time after the 'fifteen,' 
the British Government had reason to believe that another at- 
tempt was to be made for the exiled family. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole directed his spies to learn who waa most in Kin g Jamea' 
confidence, and what were the character and circumstances of 
the individual. He was told that the King's private secretary 
was the younger son of a Scotch laird of smaU fortune ; that he 
waa of a generoua, hospitable turn, fond of entertaining his 
countrymen when at Rome ; and that he had but a small salary. 
This was just what Sir Robert wanted, and he wrote to Edgar, 
offering a handsome sum if he would betray the intentions of hie 
master. Edgar put the letter into the fire, and returned no 
answer. Several other epiatlea, bearing advanced offers, met 
the aame fate. Sir Robert, thinking he had not yet come up to 
the secretary's price, then wrote (and this time without making 
any conditions), that he had placed ten thousand pounds in the 
bank of Venice in the name of Mr. Edgar. The secretary tlien 
consulted hb master, and, aAer a brief interval, returned for 
answer that he had received Sir Robert's letter. He thanked 
him lor the ten thousand pounds, which he had lost no time in 
drawing from the bank, and had just laid at the feet of his royal 
master, who bad the best title to gold that came, as this had 
done, from England."* 

Secretary Edgar's eldest brother, Alexander, succeeded to 
the estate of Keithock. A younger brother, Henry, was the 
third and last Bishop of Fife, and for thirty-six years pastor of 
the Episcopal church in Arbroath, where he died (as intimated 
by his tombstone in the Abbey burial-ground), on the 21st of 
Auguat 1765, in the seventy-first year of hia age.f 



-. B. OhBOiberB' Hiit. of Rebdlk 
minuted on tbe lomlxuiaa. ' 
11 erilr; In tbe Bracbln Hcordi :— " April 2, 1B!IB ; Darld Ediar 
ibelh Gulhrio. had i tan baptlHd, niitned Hniri,. WLtnesMi, 
Irla OnbUD of Utnorgan, Hcndrls Oulbrk." 
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Alexander, the penultimate l^rd of Ke!thock, died about 
1768, and was succeeded by hie aou John, who, like hiB 
uncleB, was a staunch supporter of the Stuarts, and joined their 
cause at the age of nineteen. He fled to France on the final 
defeat of the rebels at Culloden, and served under Lord Ogilvy 
until the passing of the Act of Indemnity, in 1756, when he re- 
turned to Scotland. He married a daughter of Mr. Og^lvy, 
miuiBt«r of Tannadice, and, down to his latest broatli, when quaff- 
ing Hie goblet of wine or ale, he indulged in the rather equivocal 
toast of drinking — " To the King o'er the water I " Keithock 
being greatly mortgaged at the time of John's succession, it was 
sold in 1790 (two years after his death) ; and, although the family 
has passed from the district of Brechin, numerous descendants 
survive in America and various parts of Great Britain.* 

Although Little Pert was one of the earliest acquired of the 
Lindsay properties in Angus, little is known concerning it beyond 
the fact noted in the " Lives, "f where it is stated to have been 
gifted by Sir Alexander to the Abbey of Cupar so early as 1308. 
It is said to have been held in later times by theErskinos of Dun, 
one of whom (the Superintendent, It is believed), erected the 
Upper North Water Bridge at his own expense,} An almost 
effaced sculpture of the Erskine arms is yet visible upon it ; and, 
it is worthy of remark, that when the Covenanters were being 
conveyed to their prison at Dunottar, they were placed for the 
night in the middle of the bridge, which was guarded at both 
ends by the soldiers, to prevent their escaping.g 

These estates, so far as the writer is aware, constitute the 
sum of the detached Lindsay properties in the eastern parts of 
Angus — those of Woodwray, Balgavies, Markhouse, and Barn- 
yards, having been already noticed. || The first of those parts 
which lie on the north-west of the shire are the lands of 

CSUnquritl) and SKtwat. 

The first designed Lindsay of these places was James, son to 
the first Lindsay of Little Coull, one of whose descendants, Bobert, 

• Inmlndabtadror lunctiDribliliiroFiaiitioiiloUili Watnn(diiDglitsrorthe UteSUhop 
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was served heir to the eldest brother of his grandfather in Barn- 
yards, on 19th September 1692. The LindsayB Bubaieted in Glen- 
qneich until about the middle of last century, and failed in the 
Rev. David Lindsay, Episcopal minister of St. Andrews. They 
were all staunch Jacobites, and the last landed proprietors of the 
surname in Angus. Robert, who was served heir to his father 
in 1664, " expected to his dying day the happy hour to arrive 
when the Prince should ascend his father's throne ; and gave 
himself great uneasiness about matters of court etiquette, fearing 
lest during the interval which had elapsed his manners might 
have become rusty, and he should not cut a good figure when 
presented to his Sovereign after the Restoration!" When he 
died, his son inskted on his being buried openly with the pro- 
scribed Episcopal service, and the timorous clergyman declining 
to offidate, the young man swd — " Fear nothing, I am re- 
solved it shall be so ; I will stand over you wi& my drawn 
sword, and we will see who dare molest you 1" This youth 
was the father of the venerable clergyman of St. Andrews, 
whose reverential appearance struck Dr. Johnson so forcibly 
when in Scotland, that he stopped and inquired of a person who 
he was — " Only a poor Episcopal clergyman," replied his (for 
the moment) oblivions cicerone. "Sirl" replied Johnson, "I 
honour him 1"'* 

The predecessors of the Lindsays in Glenqueich and Memust 
were, perhaps, the Stuarts, Earts of Buchan, who acquired most 
of their Angus-shire lands, and the Sheriffship of that county, by 
marriage witii the heiress of Ogilvy of Aucbterhouse, about 
1491 — a circomstance which, doubtless, had given rise to the 
popular notion of this locality having been the scene of the 
tn^dy commemorated in the ballad of " Sir James the Rose." 
Here, as at Auchterhouae, an old thorn tree was long pointed 
out as the spot where the " furious Grahame " and the " brave 
Rose " fell in deadly combat, and where the " fair Matilda," with 
" The airord, yet warxa from hia laft side. 

With frantic hand she drav ; — 
■ I come. Sir JameB the Ro«e,' she cried, 
■ I come to tbllow you !' " 

■ Unt, Tol. K., p. 3Sa. 

t ThtH pnpertlu 11a fn (ha parlihor TsDnadice. It wu la^iDtl; ■ ttuudom*. and 
lohn da LdCT and hlakdnblA* ftftDflt and OlamlilnlMa, lor th* nddandaofa redlhlcoa 

2i 
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ftliirltiin. 



ia tbe Immeiliate neighbourliood, was also Lindsay property 
from aD early date, down to 1629, when it was sold by George, 
Earl of Crawford, to John Eamsay of Balnabrelch, near Cares- 
ton.* The castle stood on the top of a romantic rock which 
overiianga the Bsk, on the north side of the rirer, and one of the 
proprietors is said to have married & daughter of Deuchar of that 
Hk. Part of the castle forms the walls of the cottages which 
now occupy its place. These are about three feet thick, the door 
and window lintels are of old hewn ashler, and one of them is 
* dated 1686. A chapel is also said to hare been here in old 
times ; and a fountain, at a little distance, is known by the name 
of St. Colm, to whom the chapel may have been inscribed. 

In exact correspondence with the old rythmical saying, and 
a little south-west of Sbielhill, 

" The Watara o' Froien, E«k, »a' Carity, 
Ueot at the birken buih o' luverqaharlt;,''! 
rollmg their united waters to the oceao, through a rugged and 
romantic channel, Mnged on all sides by clustering and umbra- 
geous trees of various kinds and sizes. The bridge of Shielhill 
(dated 1769-1770), is famous as tbe place where the celebrated 
Scottish Lexicographer, the late Dr. Jamieaon {whose wife was a. 
daughter of Mr. Watson of Shielhill), Mi the scene of his ad- 
mirable ballad of the " Water Kelpie," in which he thus takes 
80 marked advantage of the story of Kelpie bringing the stones 
to build the bridge, and the bold sculpture of tbe head of a 
Gorgon, which forms the base of a sun-dial. 

" Yon bonnj brig qnhsn folk wald big. 

To gar m; stream look braw ; 
A sair-toil'd wiaht vaa I benieht ; 

I did mair tbon them aw. 
An' wee) thai kent qubat help 1 teot, 

For thai yon image fram't, 
AbooQ the pond, wbilb I defend ; 

An' it thai kelpie uatn't." 



f. Blgia., lib. 1., p. 02, No. TB). Botb IhnnedoinH nn aftarmrdi glTen ta Sir Job 

»i7iirlUilii)»lCt,FrlnceiiJiine, duughtar orEobertll. 

■m Ouc p. SI. t Erronsondj printed Hatrarilg In Gbimb«n' " F^ioUf Bb jmu. 
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iniuttf}if»xits, 

which adjoine the hinds of Shielhill, was andently under the 
superiority of the Earla of Angpas ; and Margaret, Countess of 
Angos, aunt to Sir Alexander Lindsay of Gienesk, gave her 
brother-in-law, Sir Alexander of Crawford, charters of Inver- 
quharitj, in 1329 ;* and about 1390, the first Earl of Crawford 
resigned ^e Newton in favour of a John Dolas.t Inverquharity 
proper, however, seems to have been alienated from the Lindsscys 
to a John Allardis, sometime before 1405 ; for in that year Al- 
lardis resigned the lands in favour of Sir Walter Ogilvy of Gar- 
cary,} who was then Lord High Treasurer of the kingdom. 
On the 3rd of June, 1420, Sir Walter conveyed tlie lands to 
his brother Sir John, who, in consequence, became founder of 
the house of Inverquharity, which, from the respective seniority 
of Walter of Lentrathen (founder of the house of Airlie), and 
that of this Sir John being doubtfii],§ both, with some degree of 
plausibility, can lay daim to the chieftainship of their clan.|| 

The tiird baron of Inverquharity was appointed Justiciary 
of the Abbey of Arbroath in the room of Earl Beardie, and 
being wounded at the battle of Arbroath, was taken prisoner to 
Finhaven, where he is said to have been smothered by his dster, 
the Countess of Crawford. His brother Thomas, it will be re- 

• Rubtrtwn'ilndsi. 1 /Md. t IbU. 

■ I [LiTaa.TOl. I.,p. ISI.1 BIrWKlUrOgllTj'ncqiilndLintritbenbjinBrTlageiilltalubtIC*, 
(lnuitlitcr and lielr«> or Sir Allan Dumrd.-f f\W0. Puragt.) HeDurrlsd, Hcoadlji, Uis li^iw 
of Sir Johu QJ«Q of Inchmsnln, and tbui cime b; that ft<'pinj.—( apala. Ctvb MlKtU. ml It.) 
Hfldied Ld laO; but during hLt Ufetlme (11^) tUa pjitroaage of tlia church of LuaderUiln (Lcd- 
traUim) betoDged to tli< Barli of GTmitfaeA,—{(^wt^Qrd due, p. 43,) 

II Tbirul pngeoitoFof ChsOgilTji of Alrll.iiMnrilnrirqnhiritjwBi Ollbart, }(iiin|t<r WB 
ot OIllbredB, BuA of Annul, who oblllilMd oburtin fVom WiUlnin tbs Lion of "tamramda 
Pourln, Ogtlrln, et K^rufltbin." Uo lUuned hu IDriilrDa from Ihs Unda of Ofllij. In tha 
partiih of Olamli. li wltnoi to b chirtar of doDallou b; bli brolhtr, QikihrUt. Birl DrAn|ii^ of 
tbs cburch of Uonjfode (MoDtfif tb), to U» Abbaj of Arbroath, o. I3in.-(fi«. di JIvrtioaM.) Iha 
tmHUoKU^IoTi^noiait OgllTj^li Oiti:— £arlQllahrl*t Km marrtad loa iImUf of nuUam tha 

nMIng Chair daggeri. dMpaUbad hoEh on thit ipot. Oo Iriimlng tbs rlrcumilaaFS, the King 

roreBta tor ufstj, and Twnalned ■moni Iham aerrral fun. Uas daj hia U^eilj «* out 
banUnji. 'Dd gettlsf dttsofasd from hla panj, wsi ul upon bj hsodlll). Tha proKrtbad Gil- 

liHH beisl and rsuued, but on tha reterratlon, of Ihtlr aaiuuiliijt anj other njuna dun that 
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membered, sided with the Ldndsaya on that occasion, and in con- 
sequence, had a gift from "Beardie" ofCloTa,Watereak, and Cor- 
tachy. The eighth baron was created a baronet of Nova Scotia 
in 1626, of whom Sir John, the present baronet, is the eighth in 



But, although the title and familj have descended in a long 
nninterrupted line, their andent patrimony, with the exception 
of the family messuage and surrounding par^, has passed to other 
hands ; and the castle, which is yet one of the finest and moat 
entire baronial buildings in the shire, stands 

" no¥f fofbow't. 
And left the howtat'i prey."' 

ValiiwiHo, 01 Vrniilitt. 

The earliest proprietor of Balinscho, of whom we have any 
record, was Scrymzeour, a bailie of Dundee, and one of the 
Dudhope family, who owned both Balinacho and G-laswell daring 
the sixteenth century. He was either father or brother to Henry 
Scrymzeonr, the grammarian, uid professor at Genera, who 
died about 1572.t 

It is probable that the Ogilvys succeeded Sciymzeour, for 
about 1595, by way of revenge, periiaps, for Inverquharity's 
slaughter of Lindsay of BUuriefeddan, Sir John Lindsay of 
Woodwray is said to have killed Ogilvy (^ Balinscho, and thus 
forcibly possessed himself of the lands. J So far as known, this 
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(^umstaDce is only recorded in the family muniments of Craw- 
ford, there being no mention of it among the criminal trials, or 
in any private diary of the period, — a fact, however, which is not 
much to he wondered at, since so very few of these cases have 
come down to us. 

Sir John Lindsay was a son of the tenth Earl of Crawford, 
and, before acquiring Balinscho, was designed synonymously of 
Woodwray, in the parish of Aberlemno, and of Woodhcad, near 
Balinscho. He had, perhaps, been twice married, as, according 
to the family genealogy,* his wife was Catherine, eldest daughter 
of Lord Menmuir ; and according to a second autiiority; she was 
Margaret Keith, daughter of Lord AItrie,t to whom the sculp- 
ture of the Keith arms, and the initial " M" figured in the ac- 
companyiog woodcut of Balinscho Castle, may refer. 



Sir John had three sons, all of whom, with their chief, the 
Earl of Crawford, Lord Spynie, and other clansmen, left their 
native country in the hope of retrieving their decayed fortunes, 
and joined the cause of Gustavus Adolphus. The eldest son of 
Balinscho was dangerously wounded at the celebrated siege of 
Stralsund, ultimately rose to the rank of Colonel, and being with 
Tilly at the storming of Brandenburg, was mortally wounded, 
and died at the early age of twenty-eight. The second son, 
who was also a Colonel, fell in Bavaria soon after. The third, 
and youngest, was a youth of great bravery, and while an 
ensign, and mere boy, " lost a great part of his shoulder blade 

' Crat^ford Can, p. 121. t Spii Ming Club JliHell., tol. i«„ p. 1«tI. 
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b^ a cannoii bullet," in covering the retreat of Guatavua Jrom 
Wolgast in Pomerania, in 1628 — was afterwards Captain inOuB- 
tavus's Life Reg^ent — ultimately rose to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel — was wounded and left for dead on the field of Liktzen, 
in 1632, but recovering, died at Hamburgh seven years after- 
wards, leaving his property to his fi^ends and kinsmen, and " a 
legacy of four hundred rix-dollars for his funeral."* 

Such were the brave brothers of Ballnsdio. Like the castles 
of their more powerful ancestors in other parts of the country, 
theirs, too, is a roofless ruin, the part in the sketch being the only 
portion now remaining. A circular tower, and other buildings, 
stood at the north-^ast comer down to a late date ; and the 
ruins of the more modem house, which was built by Fletcher 
(the reputed successor of the Lindsays), stands near by. Many 
fine old trees surround the Lindsay castle; and the orchard, 
which occupies an acre and a-half on the south side, is still en- 
closed and unploughed, and contains, amot^ many other &uit 
trees, one of the largest walnuts that is perhaps to be found in 
the kingdom. It is introduced In the prefixed sketch. 

■ Fletcher, who married the youngest daughter of young 
Ogilvy of Airlie, who fell at Inverlochy during the civil wars, 
was perhaps the first of his name in Ballnscho. Though not 
of old standing m Scotland, the Fletchers were among the most 
ancient and reputable of the English barons, those of Salton 
and Inverpeffer (of whom Balinsdio was a younger brother),t 
being direct descendants of Sir Bernard Fletcher of the county 
of York, where the family subsisted for many agee. Sir George 
Fletcher and his brother James, were proprietors of Kostinoth 
about the middle of th6 seventeenth century, and were patrons of 
the church of Forfar, which, together with the teinds, were pur- 
chased from them by the magistrates of that burgh about the year 
1669 ;( but whether of the Balinacho family, we are not aware. 
It was the penultimate Fletcher of Balinscho, who added the 
estate of Lindertis to his original patrimony, and rose to the 
rank of Major in the Indian Army. He was succeeded by his 
brother, who, in conjunction with the late Lord Fanmure, enacted 
those youthful vagaries for which he is so well known in the dis- 
trict, and remembered as "the daft laird." The estates were 

• LIto, rot. 11,, pp. SI.M. t I>DUglu' BBronal*. t Old SUt. Acct., ToL 11. p. SIS. 
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Bold at hU death to Wedderburn, of the family of Baliadean, who 
parted witli them in the course of two or three years, to Gilbert 
Laing-MeaaoD, brother to Malcolm Laing, the Historian of Scot- 
land. The Balinscho portion now belongs to the Earl of Strath- 
more, and the Lindcrtis part to Sir Thomas Monro, Bon of the 
late eminent govemor of Madras, 

It may be interesting to mention, that Balinscho was anciently 
an independent ecclesiastical district. The church, or chapel, 
vas dedicated to St. Ninian, and stood on the west of the turn- 
pike road, and is still marked by the family burial enclosure of 
Kinloch of Kilrie. This, too, had perhaps been the last resting- 
place of the Lindsays of Balinscho ; but no monument, either 
of them, their predecessors, or successors, ornament the walla. 
The " Staunin' Stane o' Beoshie," which stood for unknown 
ages, and was the theme of inquiry and speculation to local 
antiquarians, and the dread of the credulous, was demolished 
by gunpowder about a dozen years ago, and the spot is now 
covered by luxuriant crops of com. This rude monument 
of antiquity is supposed to have been of about twenty tons 
weight ; and at a considerable depth below it, a large clay urn, 
measuring about three feet in height, and of correspou^ng cir- 
cumference, was found contiuning a quantity of human bones 
and ashes. Alike with its rude protector, however, the urn was 
broken to pieces, and, beyond the mere fact of its discovery, 
nothing authentic, either as to the style of its manufacture, or 
the preose nature or state of its contents, is preserved. 

(Eloba. 

The earliest proprietary notice of thb beautiful and interest- 
ing glen {which the discoveries of the late ingenious Messrs. 
Don and Gardner have rendered famous for botanical investiga- 
tion), occurs during the reign of Bruce, who gave charters of 
Clova and other lands to his nephew Donald, the twelfth Earl 
of Marr, in the year 1324.* Marr gave a John Johnston an 
annual out of these lands soon after, and they continued in the 
hands of the Marr family until the time of Coimtess Isabella (the 
wife of the Wolf of Badenoch), who resigned them in favour of 
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Sir David Lindsay of GUenesk, the newly-created Earl of Craw- 
ford, in the year 1398.* In 1445, when Thomaa Ogilvy, a 
younger brother of the laird of Inverquharity, joined the Lind- 
says against his own clan at the battle of Arbroath, Earl Beardie 
gave Clova over to him, reBerving the superiority to his own 
family. It continued in this way till at least posterior to 1513-14, 
for of that date the seventh Earl of Crawford was infeft in the 
barony of Clova as heir to hia nephew the previous Earl.f 

As might be expected, the conduct of young Inverquharity 
at Arbroath was a signal for family hostility and revenge, and 
a series of desperate feuds was speedily commenced betwixt the 
houses of Clova and Inverquharity, and the former being backed 
by the Lindsays, ever proved successful ; but, an arrangement 
being made in the time of the fourth baron of Inverquharity, 
these hostilities were brought to an end. This agreement was 
made in the true spirit of feudalism, by written indenture "at 
the water side of Prossj'n," on the 26th of March 1524, in pre- 
sence of various kinsmen and other witnesses, whereby the lairds 
of Inverquharity and Clova, under heavy pains and penalties, 
"remits the rancour of their hearts to others {each other), and 
shall live in concord and perfite charity, and sic-like efter the 
said sentence be given, as guid Christian men and tender Mends 
should do, under the pain of eternal damnation of their souls, 
because that is the precepte law of God."t In strict fulfilment 
of the conditions of the " Indenture," the laxci of Clova, now 
weaned over to the side of his kinsmen, conspired against the 
noble-hearted Edzell, on bis advancement to the peerage, when 
the Earldom was cancelled in the person of tiie " Wicked 
Master" — joined the Ogilvys in besieging the Castle of Fin- 
haven, harried Crawford's lands, and otberwise tried to prevent 
his succession — a proceeding which, as already seen, was only 
prohibited by the peremptory mandate of royalty. 

The baud had thus the desired effect, and the descendants of 
Thomas Ogilvy, the family traitor of 1445, continued lords 
of Clova and Cortachy till towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, when the former was given to Sir David, third son of 
the first Earl of Airly, who, like his older brother that fell at 
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Inverlochy, bore a prominent part in the great civil commo- 
tioDS of his time. He erected a mansion at the Millton of 
Clova, several of the hewn stonea of which are built into the 
walls of adjoinii^ cottages, and the remaning initials and date 
" D - O ■ ■ I- G-— 1684," refer to him and his wife Jean 
Gnthrie. 

The bomidary of the old garden is yet traceable, but the 
foundations of the house are completely erased. Not so witb 
those of the previous Castle or Feel, which is still a prominent 
and imposing object, situated on the west side of Benread (a 
comparatively smooth or tame mountain, as the name implies), 
which rises to the north of the Millton. The Peel commands an 
extensive imd delightful view of the Glen, and consists of a frag- 
ment about -twenty feet in height, with walls fully four feet 
thick. It is traditionally attributed to the time of the Lind- 
says, and the occupant, says the same authority, having ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to his brother barons, a party marched 
agiunst him vmder night and set his castle on fire. Amidst the 
confusion and smoke attendant on the burning, the luckless baron 
fled to the adjoining mountain, and took shelter, first under a large 
piece of rock still called " the Laird's Stane," and afterwards in 
the Hole of Weems, a well-known cave in the face of a hill near 
Braedownie. Others ascribe the destruction of the Peel to the 
soldiers of Cromwell and Montrose ; but, perhaps, the real cause 
and time was in 1591, when, " vnder silence of night," five 
hundred " brokin men and somaris houndit oute be the Erll of 
Ergyle and his freindis," entered Glen-Clova in September, 
" invadit the inhabitants, and murthourit," and slew "three or 
foure innocent men and womeu, and reft and took away ane grit 
pray of guidis."* It is also worthy of note, that when Charles 
II. duped hie keepers at Perth in 1650, he rode to Clova, in the 
hope of meeting Lord Ogilvy, and some of his other friends ; but, 
" finding very few to attend upon him, and very bad entertain- 
ment," be returned to his captivity on the following day.f This 
circumstance is known in tustoiy as " the Start," but whether 
the King passed the night in the mansion of* David Ogilvy at 
Millton, or where, is now unknown. 

Clova was long an independent parochial district, but united 

• FitctlrDlCrlm. TrUU.fol.i.p|i.iaM. t Anlobloi. of R. BUlr, h]> Bok.iwIU. 
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to the pamh of Cortachy in 1608, on condition that the minieter 
should receive the teinda of both, and preach every two Sabbaths 
at Cortachy, and the third at Clova. From this period the paro- 
chial matters of both districte were managed conjointly ; and the 
records, which begin in the year 1659, exhibit some curious 
glimpses of the local cnatoms of the age, — such, for example, as 
when parties went to church on the first Sabbath after marriage, 
they were accompanied by the inspiting strains of the Highland 
bagpipe ;* and, in 1662, there was no sermon at Cortachy be- 
cause of the minister being in Clova, at " the executione of Mar- 
garet Adamson, who was burnt there for ane witch. "f 

Clova was anciently dependent on the Abbey of Arbroath, 
and a pendicle of Glam^, by the clergymen of which parish, after 
the Keformation, it was occasionally served, but oftener by a 
reader, who had fifty marks yearly, for his services there and at 
Cortachy. The teinds belonged to the first Marqnis of Hamilton, 
as commendator of the Abbey of Arbroath, and subsequently to the 
Earls of Panmure, down to their forfeiture in 1716 — the laird of 
Clova being tacksman of the whole vicarage, which amounted to 
forty pounds Scots. The church, which is a very sorry fabric, has 
a pleasant site on a knoll by the river side, and the oldest of the 
few monuments is dated 1787. A chapel is said to have stood 
at a place called Lethnot, a little south of the kirk of Clova ; 
but, beyond the m&ce tradition, that when the workmen were 
employed in building it, such part as was erected during the day 
was constantly thrown down under night by some diabolical 
agency, nothing whatever is known of it, 

Glaslct, in this district, was Lindsay property, till about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. The small estates of 
Kottall, Easter and Wester Lethnot, Grella, and Braeminzeon, 
were also in the same family, down to at least the year 1717, 
about which period, or soon thereafter, they became by purchase 
a part of the extensive lordship of Airlie. Although in the 
midst of the parish of Cortachy proper, these lands were always 
considered a part of Clova, and there is reason to believe that it 
was ftom these Lethnots, and not ftom that adjoining Edzell, 
that David Lindsay, who married Mai^aret, co-heiress of Lord 

• " Tba niniiter mid elden dlKbTirge tliit barburoDS ci 
lo th* kirk wlIJi mniTicd pinoni."— /'Dr. Rig., Km,, K), 1099. 
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Featon of Bakie, was designed so early as 1458. As Lind- 
says of these places are accounted for in tlie family history, 
down to at least 1666,* it is probable tliat the lairds of the 
eighteenth century were descended of tiicse. Indeed so con- 
vinced were the descendants of the Lindsays of ■Eotall, Grella, 
and the Lethnots, of their being the nearest heirs to the Glenesk 
branch of the family, that steps were taken by some of them, on 
the death of Lady Mary Lindsay, to lay cl^m to the titles of 
the old Earls of Crawford. 

Zftt 0astlt of 19«lii( 

was situate in the parisli of Airlie,t within an hour's ride of Clova, 
and stood on a rising ground near the west end of a great moss. 
It was moated in old times, reached by a draw-bridge, and 
part of the ruins of the castle and causeway were visible towards 
the close of last century .J David Lindsay, the son of Margaret 
Fenton, and baili£F of the Karls of Crawford for several years, 
was designed "of Lethnot and Bakie,'' and charged as an ac- 
complice with the Earl's son and heir apparent, in the sacrile- 
gious outr^e on " twa monkis " belonging to the Abbey of 
Cupar. He is the last designed Lindsay of Bakie, and it is 
likely that the estate had passed from the family in the time of 
his successor, for the third Lord Grlamia had charters of it in 
1489.§ After the execution of the unfortunate Countess of 
Strathmore for the alleged crime of witchcraft, the accounts of 
the Lord High Treasurer shew that a payment of forty pounds 
was made for the " reipar of the Glammys and Baky,"|| so that 
it is probable, smce the King lived a good deal at Glamis during 
the proscription of the Lyons, that some of his court may have 
resided at Bakie. 

The old chapel of Bakie stood in the kirk-shed near Lin- 
dertis ; and in 1329, William de Fenton enriched it with a gift 
of the adjoining lands of Lnnros.^I This family, whose name is 
still preserved in the district by a hillock which bears the dis- 

> Um TCd. I., p. 410. 
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tinctive cognomen of " Fenton-lull," subatated in considerable 
pomp down to tlie middle of the fifi^enth century, when they failed 
in co-heiresaes, who were muried respectively to David Lindaay, 
and to William, second son of David de H^et of Fitfirran.* 

fiunfctnji, 

in the adjoining parish of Essie, is worthy of notice, mainly from 
the fact of ita having been owned by Bishop David Lindsay, a 
son of Edzell. Ttus celebrated prelate was first teacher of the 
Grammur Sdiool of Montrose, afterwards minister of Dundee, 
and on the death of Bishop Lamb of Brechin in 1619, was 
raised to that See. He was a nmn of great learning, an eloquent 
orator, and author of several important vrorks, and was trans- 
lated to the See of Edinburgh in 1634, where, in his attempt t» 
read the ColleetB in the High Church, on the 23rd of July 1637, 
the well-known circumstance occurred of Jeanie Geddea throwing 
her stool at his head, and exclaiming — " Dei'l collickye ! — will ye 
say mass at my lug?" He was excommunicated by the Gla^ow 
Assembly of the following year, and withdrawing into England, 
died sometime betwixt that and the year 1640, as, of that date, 
his son John, was served heir to him in the estate of Dunkeny.f 
This son only survived till 1643, when his sisters succeeded as 
heirs-porti oners, one of whom, Helen, married David Carnegie, 
minister of Farnell and Dean of Brechin, the founder of the 
present family of Craigo.^ The Lindsays were followed in 
Dunkeny, sometime before 1661, by Peter Blair ;§ and, in Och- 
terlony's day, it was possessed by John Lammie, ancestor of the 
present proprietor, one of whose name, also John "Lamby," was 
designed there&om in 1542.11 

iHutliben, ®nr[c]b> anb flistfi, 

are conterminous districts ; the first lies in Angus, and the two 
latter in Perthshire. They were among the earliest acquired 
of the northern estates of the Crawford family, Alexander de 
Lindsay, having, so early as 1329,11 received a grant of the lands 
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of Rothven, and Balwyndoioch from ThomaB, Earl of Marr. Sir 
Alexander Lindsay of Glenesk succeeded to tlie whole of them 
in 1369,* and they continued in the Crawford family until about 
1510, when Alexander Crichton, of the nohle bouse of Dumfnes, 
became proprietor by purchase. 

It is commonly s^d that the parish of Ruthven originally 
formed a portion of Alytb, and was erected into a separate cure 
by an Earl of Crawford for the accommodation of his vassals, 
several of whom were killed in a conflict with the Hollos of 
Ballach, while on their way to the chtm^ of Alyth-f So far, 
however, from this being the fact, there was a kirk at Rnthven 
at least a century and a half before the Lindsays had anything 
to do with the diBtriet ; for ao early as the year 1180, Robert de 
Lundres, natural son to William the Lion, gave the patron- 
age and tithes of the church of Ruthven to the monastery of 
Arbroath.} All subsequent history of the church is lost. 

The kirk of Alyth was inscribed to St, Moloc, whose feast is 
on the 26th of June, and its chapel was dedicated to St. Ninian.§ 
Among the clergy and others who swore fealty to Edward at 
Berwick, was William de Dunde, parson of the kirk of Alytb ;|1 
and, although he is given in the Index to Ragman Rolls as 
" del counte de Abirden," there is reason to believe that he 
was pastor of this church, there being no old kirk of that name 
in Aberdeenshire. 

The Lindsays had two castles in this locality — one at Corb, 
on the north-west of the Forest of Alytb, and another at Qneich, 
near the kirk of Ruthven. Ruins of both are still visible ; 
and the fflte of the latter is, perhaps, the most romantic and 
picturesque of the many old Lindsay castles in the district. It 
stands on a rocky delta, formed by the river Isla tmd Uie Bum 
of Alyth, at the south-east comer of that parish. The rock is 
quite perpendicular, from forty to fifty feet high, and in old 
times, when surrounded by vast tracts of forests, and almost 
secluded from view, had been a meet scene for enacting those 
dark tragedies which tradition ascribes to it. The only part 
remaining is a portion of the east wall, which stands on the 
verge of the precipice. It is fully five feet thick, covered with ivy, 
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is little more tlian thirty feet high, and about the same length — 
the rest of the building having been demolished and carried away 
for rearing the adjoining farm-house and offices, throughout the 
whole of which carved door and window lintels are profusely 
scattered. It is said that a subterraneous passage communicated 
with the castle of Queich, and tlie celebrated fort of Barryhill, 
which is about two -miles north, and traditionally siud to have 
been the prison of Guinevra, the faithless Queen of Prince 
Arthur,* 

The first mention of the castie of Inverqueioh occurs in 
Edward the First's time, it being there that he rested on the 2nd 
of July, when on his subjugating expedition in 1296. It is 
known in that prince's itinerary as "Entrekoyt cha8tel,"t and 
had then been entire, though it was a ruin when Hobert II. 
granted it to hia nephew James de Lindsay in 13944 At the 
latter date it is called " tbe king's castie of Inu'cuyth," and the 
Forest of Alyth being a royal sporting field in old times, the 
castles of Inverqueioh and Corb had probably been used as 
hunting seats by the Scottish kings. A person of the surname 
of Menzies {perhaps a descendant of the old family of Durrisdeer 
in Nitbsdale), was Royal Forester in the first year of David the 
Second's reign ;§ and, during the subsequent reign of Robert, 
John de Roos held the office of Justiciary of ihe Forests of Alyth 
and Cluny.ll 

It was about this time that the Forest, and indeed almost all 
the parish of Alyth, with the exception of the property of BamflF, 
(which was granted by Alexander II. in 1232, to Nessus-de 
Ramsay his physician,!! &nd ancestor of the present baronet), 
fell to the Lindsays, and fi-om the rents of the Forest, and 
other parts adjoining, the dowager Countesses of Crawford re- 
ceived part of their terce, as verified by a process raised for the 
same by Counter Margaret against her own sons.** All history 
and tradition concerning the casUe of Corb is lost, but those of 
Inverqueioh arc strangely interwoven with the history of the 
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Crawforda, to the Master, or heir appEo^nt to the Earldom of 
which, it seems to have been given as aD especial residence. It 
was so in the time of the Duke of Montrose, whose eldest son long 
possessed it. This was the desperate person who renewed the 
family fends with the house of Glamis — took part i^iunst his 
father in his strug^e for James III., and also became the leader 
of a band of lawless followers, who ravaged the lands, both of 
their &iends and foes. In one of these rambles he came in con- 
tact with his youngest brother John, who was equally un- 
principled as himself, and joining in single combat, the youngest 
stabbed the eldest fatally. He was removed to the castle of 
Inverqueich, and is S£ud to have died there from his wounds ; or, 
as more popularly believed, and indeed recorded at the period, 
" he was smothered in his bed at Inverqueich, and, as was 
thought, not without knowledge of his wife."* 

This painful occurrence, not unparalled in the family annals, 
took place in the antunm of 1489,t and the Countess was Janet 
Gordon, of the Hunfly family, grand-daughter to James I, 
Soon after the death of her husband, she married Patrick Gray, 
son and heir apparent of the lord of that name, who had succeed- 
ed to the influential offices of SherifT of Angus and Keeper of 
Broughty Castle, of which the Duke of Montrose was deprived 
by the parliament of James IV,, for his services to the late King 
at Sauchiebnm. Although Janet Gordon had no family by Lord 
Lindsay, she tried to assert her right to the castle of Inverqueidi, 
and persisted in collecting the " fermes, proffitis, and dewities," 
of several lands in the vicinity, notwithstanding that the Duke 
had resigned them by charter to Adam Crlchtoun of Kippenda- 
vie.f These circumstances gave rise to much discussion, and dur- 
ing the time of the dispute, the house of Inverqueich was ordered 
to be " frely deliverit in keping to Johne Erskin of Dovne," who 
held it for some time in behalf of the crown,§ 

But, according to tradition, the murder of Lord Lindsay was 
not altogether unrevenged. Though differing in the mode of 
telling, the story of the locality is ostensibly linked with the fate 
and mysterious conduct of Countess Janet, and the suffering of 
her penitent spirit ; for, although she had other two husbands, 
and survived both, her soul sought the hoary mansion of Inver- 

• Lira, ToL i. p.lTl. t INd., p.lM. ( Acta Aud , Dep.S, Ul». | Acta 1>orp., Hn. 8, UM. 
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queich, where her nightly kmeDtations and aorrowful wailinge 
prevailed for ages. Here the ghostly form of her aad her lord 
met the eyes of the credulous at all hours of the night, perched on 
the narrow cliff between the river and the castle, where, on 
bended knee, and clad in snowy weeds, the guilty supplicant 
craved forgiveness. Tired of her supplications at Inverqueich, 
Lord Lindsay is said to have doomed her latterly to live out 
her penance to the end of all time in the bosom of Gratg Liack, 
or the Eagle's Rock, in the water of Ericht, in the delightful glen 
of Craighall, near Blairgowrie, where ruins still exist called Lady 
Lindsay's Castle. Here, though the unfortunate lady has a cir- 
cumscribed abode, she is not allowed to sleep or idle away her 
time, being doomed to spin a long unbroken thread — sufficiently 
long to reach from the remotest parts of her rocky habitation up 
to the heavens, by which, when accomplished, she is to be per- 
mitted to mount to the spheres, and enjoy for ever the so<aety of 
her injured lord I 

Such are the traditions of this singular event But Inver- 
queich Castle was inhabited at a much later period than the time 
to which this dark story is referable, and, strange enough, by a 
person of equal recklessness and daring — perhaps of much less 
heart — than the unfortunate son of Montrose. This was the son 
of the "Wicked Master," the husband of Cardinal Beaton's 
daughter, and the persecutor of his greatest benefactor, Sir 
David of Edzell, the ninth Earl. The circumstances attendant 
on his and his father's unhappy career are noticed before, and 
need not be repeated, — suffice it to say, that in his time, caused 
by his extravagance and imprudence, the interesting properties 
of Ruthven and Alyth passed from the family of Lindsay, and 
since then, have frequently changed hands. 

We have been unable to ascertain either the extent of the 
connection which the Lindsays had with the interesting dis- 
trict of Meigle, or the period of their entry. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the first Earl of Crawford, in founding the choirs of 
Our Lady of Victory and St. George at Dundee, gave an annual 
of twelve marks out of the lands of Bahnyle, then called Aber- 
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bothrie.* Meigle was also a part of the lordship of Crawford, 
which the scape-grace. Lord Lindsay, overran and uplifted the 
rents from in the lime of his father, who was compelled to crave 
Parliament to protect him in the circumstances. The comicil 
granted the Duke's prayer, and laid the turbulent offender 
under heavy pains and penalties, ordaining that he should restore 
the stolen property, and remedy the evils which the lands of 
" Megill and Rothuen" had sustained through his interference.t 
It is also wortliy of notice, &at shortly before the death of the 
Duke, he mortified certEun lands to the church of Meigle in 
honour of hiB benefactor James III4 

The earliest recorded lords of Meigle were a family who as- 
sumed their surname from theDce. They perhaps had the lands 
from William the Lion ; for in his time Simon de Meigle gifted 
the advocation of the kirk, and an adjoining chapel, to the Prior 
and Canons of St. Andrew3.§ This occurred between 1178-88, 
and the last notice of the surname with which we have met is 
that of Rogier de Miguel, who, along with other Perthshire 
barons, swore fealty to Edward m 1296.11 

We know noUiing of the name of the saints to whom the 
kirk and chapel were inscribed; but Kirkhill (now Belmont, 
where the late Lord Privy Seal Mackenzie erected a fine man- 
siou) was a residence of the Bishops of Dunkeld, two of whom 
— Egbert Nicolson, once parson of Meigle, and William Lindsay 
of the family of DowhiU — are buried at the kirk. When the 
Eiiights Templars were in pomp, they had considerable in- 
terest here, the lands on which the kirk and kirkyard are dtuated, 
and others in the neighbourhood, being still known as Temple 
lands ; and some writers suppose that the so-called Guinevra 
monuments are those of certain Knights, who died here after 
returning from the Crusades,l[ 

• Tbomun'i Hlitorj a( Sandc*, p. as«. t Acta Audlurnm, Feb. Ift. lUT. 

t Lliei, Tfll. 1., p. IfiS. I Ljron'i HIitoTT af St. Aodrem, tdI. 11., p. tOlk 
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MISCELLANEOUS LINDSAY PROPEBTIES IN THE SOUTHERN 
PABT8 OF ANQUS^HIBE. 

Th£ founder of the KinbletlmioDt branch of the family of LJnd- 
say (who are now the only rem^ing proprietora in Angna-shire, 
lineally descended of the great Earla of Crawford], was Alexander, 
youngeBt son of the tenth Earl, by hig wife Margaret Beaton. 
He inherited much of the active habits of his ancestorB, had 
more of a conciliatory disposition than moat of them ; and James 
VI. esteemed him bo highly, that he chose him Vice-Chancellor ; 
and, OD bis marriage with Frinceas Anne of Denmark, also se- 
lected him, along with Chancellor Maitland, and his relative Mr. 
David Lindsay, minister of Leitb, to accompany him to Denmark 
on his matrimonial expedition. 

At this important period, the royal exchequer was so inade- 
quate to meet the necessary demands upon it, that the Yice- 
Chancellor advanced the large sum of a thousand gold crowns 
towards defraying the expenses of the King's journey ; but while 
in Germany, became so seriously indisposed that he was unable 
to proceed farther. During the stay of the Court at Croneburg, 
however, the King, desirous to alleviate, as far as possible, 
Lindsay's disappointment in not being able to accompany bun 
the whole way, sent him the following famiUar notification of the 
honour be had in store for him : — 

" Sandie, 

" Quhill (till) youre goode happe fnnieis me sum bettir 
occasion to recompence youre honest and faithfull seruice, utterid 
be youre diligent and cfurfhll attendance upon me, speciallie at 
this tyme, lett this assure you, in the inviolabill worde of youre 
awin Prince and Maister, that quhen Godd randeris me in Skot- 
lande, I sail irreuocablie, and with consent of Parliament, erect 
you the temporalitie of Murraye in a temporal lordshipp, with all 
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hoDOuria thfurto apparteiniDg. — Lett this seme for cure to yotire 
present disease. 

" From the Castell of Groneburg, qnhaire ve are drinking 
and diyuing our (rattling awaj) in the auld maner. 

As soon as the King set foot within his palace of Holyrood, 
he fulfilled his promise to Lindsay, gave him a grant of the tem- 
poralities of the See of Moray in lieu of his ten thousand crowns, 
and conferred the title of Lord Spynie on him and his heirs. 
But with the exception of the patronage of about fifty livings, 
in various parts of Elgin, Banff, Aberdeen, Nairn, and Inver- 
ness-shireS, which the Lindsays long retained, the King repur- 
chased the rental of these lands in 1605, and restored them to the 
church. The proprietary interest of the family in the district, is 
now limited to the advowaon of the kiit of New Spynie, which 
was bought by the present proprietor of Kinblethmont from the 
late Duke of Gordon. 

Lord Spynie married Jean Lyon, of the noble bouse of 
61amis. She had been previously married to the Master of 
Morton, and to the Earl of Angus. Her alliance with Spynie is 
aaid to have been mainly effected through his Majesty's inter- 
vention, anent which, while in Denmark, and at a later date 
than the above, he reiterated hie promise, and thus Jocularly 
wrote to Lindsay, in allusion to the Lady's double widowhood, 
and considerable fortune : — " Sandie : We are going on here in 
the auld way, and very merry, I'll not forget you when I come 
home, — you shall be a Lord. But mind (remember) Jean Lyon, 
for her auld toot wiU make you a new hom."t Lindsay and 
" Jeau Lyon" were accordingly married, and she bore him two 
eons, the youngest of whom died in childhood. And, unfortu- 
nately, only a few years thereafter Lord Spynie came suddenly 
by his death in the riot which occurred betwixt young Edzell and 
the Master of Crawford, on the High Street of Edinburgh, on 
the 5th of July 16074 

Towards the close of his life the friendship which subsisted 
betwixt the King and Spynie became much abated — the latter 
having joined in the Popish and other treasonable movements 
of the period. He was also engaged in a tulzie with the Ogiivy 

• LItm. toI. I., p. 3U. 1 1 Ud., p. KB. t Ut np., p. S*, « Mk 
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family, when " B^d J(An," and " Black John " Ogilvy were 
charged with " bering, wering, and schuting of hagbutia and 
piHtolettJB, and for hurting of Alexander, Lord Spyiue."* To 
counterbalance this charge, and in the true Bpiiit of the timea, 
Spynie and a nninber of hie kinsmen were charged only a 
few days thereafter, as " art and part of slanc^teris " of two 
of the Ogilvy dan, when Spynie muntained that he and hia 
followers were summarily attached by them on the "hei-way 
beside the place of Leyis, as they vere lydand in sober ftad 
quyet maner fUrth of bis duelling place of Einbrakmonth [Ein- 
blethmont], to ibe place of G^rdyn," when they "hurt and 
deidlie woundit the said nobill lord in the heid, and left him lyand 
for deid," and shot one of his servanta.-t' Ogilvy and Spynie 
were both fined in lai^ sums for those crimes, and warded to 
certiun parts of the South, to abide his Majesty's pleasure4 

liOrd Spynie's son and snecesBor was an active officer in the 
service of Guetavus Adolphus, and amassed such an amount of 
wealth, that he uplifted the mortgages which were over Fin- 
haven and Careston, and even purchased the tombs of his an- 
ceatore in Dundee, from his cousin, the Earl of Crawford. He 
left two sons, in both of whom the male succession failed, when 
it devolved on their eldest sister, Mai^aret, who married William 
Fullarton of Fullarton, near Meigle. Their only son married a 
daughter of Carnegie of Boysack near Arbroath, and was grand- 
father of Colonel William Fullarton of Spynie, who married his 
own cousin, Miss Carnegie, heiress of Boysack* Their son, in 
right of his mother, and according to the deed of entail, assomed 
the name and title of Lindsay-Carnegie of Spynie and Boysack ; 
and by his wife, who was descended of the old family'of Strachan 
of Thornton, he had a considerable family. James, his eldest 
son and heir, died while distinguishing himself in his professional 
duty on the shores of North America in 1814 ; and Uieir second 
son, William, the present proprietor, Convener of the Free- 
holders of Forfarshire, and heir of line and representative of the 
Ijords of Spynie, served honourably as an officer of artillery in 
the West Indies and Portugal, and married a daughter of the 
Earl of Northesk, The other surviving members of this family 
are John Mackenzie, and Donald Lindsay, Esquires. 

'^(jDl/W.lwaj-ntutrn^iTiiBlt.Tol.U., F.l». t nM.,r.l3t. ttbU^p.lU. 
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The eldest son, James, already meBtioned, was a brave and 
active officer — as remarkable for the amiableneaa of hla dis- 
poBitloa, as for his spirit and gallantry, and preferred the hass- 
ardous service of his country to the peaceable possession of a fine 
estate. He served as Lieutenant with, his relative, Admiral 
Lord Northesk, at the memorable engagement of Trafalgar, and 
was in other severe actions with honour. He rose to the nmk 
of Commander in the Navy, and when relieved of duty hy being 
thus promoted, his thirst for active service induced him to act 
as volunteer. In this capacity he went with Admiral Griffith in 
his expedition to the Penobscot river ; where he contracted a 
fatal marsh fever from long exposure in the boats. 

In the public dispatch, forwarded by Admiral Griffith re- 
garding the transaction at Penobscot, he says that he was " most 
particularly indebted to the active and zealous exertions of 
Lieutenant Carnegie, who was a volunteer on this occasion." 
Nor, in those sent by Colonel John after the engagement at 
Hamden, is his brave and disinterested conduct less honourably 
mentioned. " Captain Carnegie of the Royal Navy," he writes, 
"who most handsomely volunteered his services with tfeis ex- 
pedition, was in action with the troops at Hamden ; and I feel 
most particularly indebted to him for his exertions, and the as- 
sistance he afforded me on this occasion." 

It is not to be inferred, however, that Lord Spynie waa the 
first Lindsay proprietor of Kinblethmont, it being, in part at least, 
in the hands of the Earls of Crawford so early as the middle of 
the fifteenth century, and was owned by them down to the time of 
the eleventh Earl, who gave his brother, the first Lord Spynie, 
diarters of the Mains on the 19th of June 158-. In 1634, the 
Earls of Kinnoul and Kinghom, and the second Lord Spynie, 
as joint proprietors, conveyed the lands and Templelands of Kin- 
blethmont to Sir John Gamete of Ethie in life-rent, and his son 
David in fee, from whom, as seen above, the lands of Boysack 
have descended by marriage to the present proprietor of Kin- 
blethmont. 

The name of Kinblethmont is said to he derived from a popu- 
lar belief that William the Lion had a hunting seat there, which 
was called " King's blythe mount,"* but its true etymon is, per- 

• Old But. Acet, foL Ul. 
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haps, in the Gaelic Ktn-hladK-mount, or " the head of the smooth 
hilL" This, at least, is quite descriptiTe of the site of the place, 
and in conformity with the oldest orthography — KifTtAlath- 
mund. Bichard de Melville, of the Glenbervie family, is the 
moet anci^t proprietor with whom we have met. He gave the 
monks of Arbroath certsun parts of the lands, and the patronage . 
of the chapel, which was dedicated to St. Lawrence the martyr,* 
and stood near the Temple lands of Kinblethmont. It is known 
as Qhytefield Chapel, and now used as the family bnrial-pUce ; 
bat " no storied urn or animated bust," perpetuates the memory 
of any of those buried within. 

About a century subsequent to Melville's grant, Welandus 
de Seynclau is designed " Dominus de Kynhlatmund,"t but to 
what family he belonged has not been ascertained. He was 
probably followed by a branch of the old &mUy of Montealto of 
Feme, who had considerable property m the Bonthem, as well 
as in the northern, parts of the shire ; and as Brichard de Mon- 
tealto occurs in connection, both with this lordship and Feme in 
13794 •* is probable they are one and the same person ; and that 
Sir Alexuider Lindsay of Glenesk had succeeded him in both 
estates. Guthries were designed of Kinblethmont from, at least, 
the year 1470,§ till 1594.|| They were of the family of Colliston, 
and sold Kinblethmont to Master Peter Young (afterwards Sir 
Peter), about 1582, who held the lands for sometime thereafter 
— perhaps under the superiority of the Crown.li 
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CSuttriie, atili tSatbulDio. 

Ilie early histoiy of the landa of Guthrie is obscure : they 
were probably Crown property when William the Lion granted 
the diurcli and its patron^^ to the Abbey of Arbroath.* The 
next notice of them is in the Chamberhun Bolls in 1359, when 
the Sheriff of Forfar returns that there is nothing to be charged 
against him out of the ward of Baldowiy, nor out of the propart 
of the lands of Sir Henry de Kamesay, within the barony of 
Guthery, because they (the wards of these lands) were sold by 
Thomas Earl of Marr, the Lord Chamberlain, as appears by his 
letters patent chaj'ging himself with fifty-three shillings and four 
pence sterling for the propart of Guthery .f From this it ap- 
pears, that Sir Henry Ramsay was then a portioner of lie 
barony of Guthry : how he came to be so, there is nothing to 
diow. In 1398, the Earl of Crawford had a confirmation charter 
of the barony of Guthrie ; in 1450, Walter Camegy of Guthrie 
is one of an inquest to inquire into the marches of the Bishop's 
Common of Brechin. But in 1440, a George Guthry, who de- 
signates himself of that Ilk, grants to Sir John Ogilvy of Lun- 
trathen his half of the lands of Eroly ( Airlie) whidi he holds of 
Sir John as superior of theacj Be this as it may, David Guthry, 
who was an eaqnire to the Earl of Crawford, and who seems to 
have combined in his person a sort of mixture of soldier, church- 
man, and lawyer, and who was knighted in England by the 
English King, purchased the barony of Guthry abont 1465.§ 
He also purchased the patronage and church of Guthrie from 
the Abbey of Arbroath, and erected it into a collegiate church 
with a Provost and three canons, to which number his son added 
five. The church of Guthrie was an ancient prebend of the 
Cathedral of Brechin, and its history is much complicated by 
these transactions with the Abbey and the collegiate church. 
The surname of Guthrie does not appear in the first volume of 
the Begister of Arbroath, although the Abbey was so closely 
connected with the lands.H 

• Rtf, dB Aberhntfaoo. t Chamb. Roll!, lol. 1, p. Ml. : AlHj Cbirt«n. 

I Ur. Hkn7 Hauls ot XelljF wrltEi— " Sir Datid Oatbri* of that nb [*■•] dadfnsd Bnt, 
Captaia of cfafl Klnf** Oaard. kftrrivardi ComptroJler, tben R«gUt«r, utd iift«nriTtU hDfd 
Trsamrer, and laat ot lU Juatlm-Ontral. ai li to ba u«i in the cbarUn o( Slug JamH lb* 
tblrd la tiM Fublli BMOn]i.''-A^»wi(lm »y P. CWnfrt, £(f.,o/Jli6iir. | /MA 
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Sir David was the sod of Alexander Gnthrie, laird of Ein- 
caldrmn,* and is smd to have been brother to Abbot Eiehard of 
Arbroath j and, ae eldest son, succeeded to £incaldrum, vhich 
he owned in 1463,t from which estate Guthries were designed 
down to 1674-764 This knight is the first laird of Guthry 
who appears as a witness to Crown charters, and bo far as known, 
was the most illUBtriouB of his family, having, at various periods, 
filled tbe important offices of Lord Beg^ter, and Lord High 
Treasurer, and died Lord Chief-Justice of Scotland. • 

He was succeeded by lus son, Alexander, above noticed, who, 
along with his eldest son and three brothera-m-law, fell at Hod- 
den : his grandson, also Alexander, was killed in a feud with the 
Gardens of Legiston, in October 1587, of which murder Garden 
had a remission under the Great &eal.§ Garden had, perhaps, 
been thus leniently dealt with from the fact that William Guthrie 
of Eavensbie, son of this onfortunate laird, murdered both Garden 
of that Ilk and Garden of Tulloes on the high way betwixt Bre- 
chin and Dundee, in 1578,11 and the assault on old Guthrie may 
have been committed by Garden out of revenge for the death of 
his relatives. Be that as it may, James, the son of the laird of 
Guthrie who fell by Legiston, shared the fate of his falber in 
June 1599,^ being murdered by the hands of several of his own 
near relations. The succeeding laird of Guthrie bore the same 
name as hia father, and was the parent of James Guthrie, 
the famous martyr, who was executed at the Grassmarket of 
Edinburgh in 1651. 

Owing to the difficulties into which the family were thrown 
about this memorable period, James' brother — periiaps Patrick 
(at least there was a Patrick Guthrie, who designed himself in 
1655, as " sometime of that Ilk"),**^Boli the estates to Mr. John 
Guthrie, Bishop of Moray, on which the original stock and line 
of " Guthrie of that Hk," ceased to have connection with the lands 
which bore their name, the Bishop being remotely, if at all, related 
to the family of that Hk. We have been unable to ascertain the 
exact date of the Bishop's purchase; but it must have been 

• SlrDiild'ifitlierlMirlbHB tb< flnt OTHOODdQalhriaof Kinuldnim, ult bdoncidlo 
BirJohods WimTU to litem lB9S.—AibtrlBit'i/>idu, t Cnnford'i Offlcan of SlUa. 

i Qmaiogieai KSm b^onffhtg t9 Lord Paiunw^ [The Boner* poeuued Klnekldium Id 
ItTS.— £d«inf>- Duflrfp. of Attgui.t i PllMlrn'. Tri.1.. TOl, i, pt. i, p. BTS; tqI, U, p. IW, 

U IM.. loL 11, p. S!B ; lU., pp, TT, so. 1 [IM., TOL U., f. IDl. 

•• 5«rr<o«(/Ainlit C»<»wtrj<yi«(,TcLTi,l6I.M. 
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sometime before 1640, as (on being deprived of his living, and 
forced out of his official residence of Spynie Castle), be re- 
tired ia that year " to his own estate of Guthrie, in the county of 
Angusj" where " he died during the course of the grand re- 
bellion."* Bishop Guthrie's daughter married her cousin, 
Guthrie of Gai^e, and thus became maternal ancestor of the 
present laird of Guthrie and Gaigie, who succeeded his father 
in 1845. But, although the direct descendants of Sir David 
have now passed &om the portion of landowners, the present 
family claims collateral descent through the Gaigie line, and the 
Biimame is still plentiful throughout Angus-shire.f At no dis- 
tant date the following provincial couplet was applicable to four 
' Angus-shire freeholders of the surname of Guthrie, who possessed 
the various properties here named ; — 
"Oulhrieof Guthrie, 

And Oathrie of 6algio, 
OQtbrie of Ta;bank, 

And Guthrie of Craigie.'t 

The old part of the castle {which was perhaps built in 
1468, when Sir David Guthrie obtained warrant under the 
• Great Seal to erect a stronghold here) ,§ is a place of great strength, 
with a square tower of sixty feet in height, and walls nearly ten 
feet thick, to which the present laird has added a spire and other 
castellated embellishments. The gateway is a Gothic erection 
of conraderable elegance, being composed of a graceful arch, 
flanked with towers, and bearing a fine sculpture of the family 

• Kdth'i CaWI. of Scotch Birtopi, p. IK. 
t Ur. Hurj M>u1« of KclL^ nrlt« ;-" 
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arms. This was erected by the Arbroatli and Forfar Bailwaj 
Compimy, whose line of traffic passes over the archway. 

The church, for which Sir Bavid Guthrie and his son shewed 
8o mudi favonr, stood on the same site as the present kirk and 
family burial vault. The Guthrie arms surmount the gateway of 
the churchyard, with the initials and date, " — G : B " G : 1637." 
Other fra^ents bear "1629," "G. 1747," and "M ■ H ■ G." 
Some of the mottos in the graveyard are curious ; but the fol- 
lowing, from a stone ndsed by Bobert Spence to " his fore- 
fathers " in 1774, is the most singular ; — 

" Beiide this stone lyea many 3peueu, 
Who in their life did no ofFence* ; 
And where they liT'd, if that ye Bpeir, 
In Guthrie's ground four hundred year."* 

Like the church of Guthtie, that of Carbuddo, or the south- 
ern division of the parish, was in the diocese of Brechin, and a 
rectory belonging to the church of Guthrie; but the time of 
its suppression is unknown, and the graveyard only remains.f 
The family of Guthrie never had a proprietary connection with 
Carbuddo. The oldest known superiors were the Ewls of 
Angus, from whom, in all likelihood, it had passed to the Earls 
of Crawford, for, the Lindsays were also lords of Carbuddo from 
at least about the middle of the fifteenth century, down to the 
early part of the following, when it became the property of Sir 
Thomas Endtine of Bret^tn. In 1543, however, Sir Thomas 
resigned it in favour of his nephew, Superintendent Erskine of 
Dun,:^ in the hands of whose descendants it has ever continued, 
the present proprietor being mateiiially related to the late 
Colonel Erskine, whom he succeeded in 1830. 

Inbtratbi!, and ^(BtI>E(*%otit. 

It will, however, be perceived, that although the Earis of 
Crawford bad a long and important interest in Guthrie, there 

• Ttw ttMamiat, fnnn ■ •tana to tba hid> hmUj at Abarlonmc^ i) datad \n» i— 
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k itosd,- both of ntlilch nra plsntllol, not onlj in BhB iMigbbaarhDaad of tha Uik, bM 
lout Iba diitrlat. ] Spalding Club Htacal., loL i>, p. M. 
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was no separate house founded in the district by any collateral or 
immediate branch of the family. It was ao also in the parish of 
Inverarity, though the Kirktown and Hilltown, with other lands 
in the district, were in their possession from the year 1395, out 
of which the first Earl gave ten marks for the endowment of a 
chaplain in the parish church of Dundee.* Though Alexander 
Burnet of Leys was in possession of the village of Inverarity in 
1500,t Sir David of Edzell was lord of the properties which his 
ancestors held in the parish, and also patron of the kirk, as was 
Sir Walter of Balgavies, and his son, so late as 1606. 

But of the ancient lords of Inverarity there la now no trace, 
either in ruined castlea or legends, — nay, even the Kirktown 
or village of the days of the Lindsays has disappeared, having 
been supplanted by the mansion house of Fothringham, which 
was BO named from the present proprietor, and erected on the 
site of the old Kirktown.J An archway or door of the old kirk 
was remaaning at a late date, and the old burial ground is re- 
presented by a mound planted with shrubs, opposite the west 
window of Fothringham House. The rivuleta Airity (anciently 
Arilh), and Denbum unite here, from which circumstance the 
parish was named. To the ori^nal parish of Inverarity, the ad- 
joining district of Meathie-Lour was added about two hundred 
years ago. Both were in the diocese of St. Andrews, and, after 
the Reformation, were served by one and the same minister ;§ 
and the kirk of Meatlue was "ruinous and decayed" even in 
Guynd's time. 

The etymology of Meathie-Lour ia doubtful, and is written 
" Mathi-Lur " in the ancient Taxatto. The oldest proprietors 
of Lour with whom we have met, are the Abemethys, one oi 
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whom, Sir Bn^, was Chamberlain of Henmnir about 1290; 
aod the male line of this oM family filing in co-heireBses, 
their extensive poBsesuons passed by maniage to the sereral 
families of lindsays, Stevart, and Lesly. Leely's wife was 
heiress of the Lour portion, of which Norman de Lealy had chai^ 
tera in 1390.* At some previoos time a family here held under 
the Abemethys, and took the name of Lur of that Bk, and had, 
doubtless, been of considerable influence in their time, nnce they 
were councillorB of the Earls of Crawford jf — ^they had aLio been 
vassals of theirs, for the lauds and tranda were in possesraou of 
the Duke of Montrose, in the year 1492.} Subsequent to this^ 
however, there ia a hiatus in the history of Uiese lands which we 
are unable to supply. — It is certain they were owned in the early 
part of the seventeenth century by the Camegies, as, <hi being 
elevated to the peer^e in 1639, Sir John Carnegie of E&ie 
assumed the title of Lord Lour. The lands were afterwards 
^ven by the second Earl of Northesk to his tlurd son, from 
whom the present Camegys of Lour and Toriu are descended. 

ltfnntttl(il.§ 

Although the estate of Kinnettles was much later iu falling 
into the hands of the Lindsays, than those of Guthrie and In- 
verarity, a branch of the family settled here about the year 
1511, and flourished in considerable repute for nearly a century 
and a half. Bobert, a cadet of the knightly house of Evelick, 
and descended from a younger brother of the tUrd Earl Of Craw- 
ford, was the first Lindsay of Eonnettles. Marjory Lindsay, the 
wife of the minister of Rescobie (mentioned on the tombstone 
at that church)|| was, perhaps, a daughter of the last Dndsay of 
Kinnettles, and aunt to Dr. Thomas Lindsay of Armagh. This 
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eminent divine, howerer, was bom id Kngland, whether his 
father went in early life and became rector of Blandford in Dor- 
setshire. He was the friend and contemporary of Dean Swift, 
and rose to the important position of Archbi^op of Armagh, 
and Primate of all Ireland,* and, dying in 1713, was the last 
male descendant of the Lindsays of Kinnettles. 

Still, although on the death of the Archbi^op, all trace of 
the male descendants of the house of Kinnettles, as well as 
of Evelick, passed away, collateral descemdantB of the latter 
branch not only survive in Perthshire, but also in Angus, two 
daughters having been united in marriage to influential barons 
of the latter county. These were Elizabeth and Margaret Lind- 
say, daughters of Sir Alexander of Evelick, and sisters to the 
unfortunate yonth who was slaughtered in cold blood by his 
step-brother, James Douglas, in the year ISSS.f The former 
of these ladies was married to John Ochterlony, of the ancient 
family of that Ilk, author of the interesting and valuable " Ac- 
count of the Shyre of Forfar," so repeatedly quoted in this 
volume ; and the latter was first the wife of Arbuthnott of Fin- 
dowrie,! and afterwards that of Pierson of Babnadiee, to whom 
she bore seven sons. From these ladies, both maternally and 
paternally, the present Mr. Pierson of the Giiynd is the fourth 
generation In descent. 

It may not therefore be improper to give a brief outline of 
the house of Fvelick, since it has given sons and daughters 
to other families of provincial note and importance, and is In 
itself stiD represented, though not in the direct male line. 

Descended from a younger brother of Sir Walter, the first 
of Edzell, Alexander Lindsay of Evelick (tather of the ladies 
of Ochterlony and Balmadies), was created a baronet in 1666. 
Besides the son who came by his death in the painful manner 
already noticed, he had his successor. Sir Alexander, whose son, 
also Alexander, married AmeUa, sister of the celebrated Lord 
Mansfield, by whom he had three sous and two daughters. All 
the sons rose to eminence in the service of their country, as 
did the family of both daughters : Sir David, the eldest, was a 
General ; the second, Wilham, an officer of repute, died in the 
East Indies ; and the youngest, John, for his gallantry during 
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iht attack on the Havannah, &c, was created a Knight of the 
Bath, rose to the high rank of Bear- Admiral of the Red, and, 
dying in 1788, was buried in Weatminster Abbey. General 
Sir David Lindsay left two aone and two daug^tere : the eldest 
80Q was ambassador to V^ce, and predeceased his father— the 
youngest, who encceeded to the title and estates in 1762, was 
a signal officer at the battle of St. Yineent, and commander of 
the Baphne, aod lost his life at Demerara, by the upsetting of 
a boat in 1799, being the last direct male descendant, and 
baronet of Erelidc. 

The snccession now devolved on his eldeBt sister Charlotte 
Amelia (wife of the Right Honourable Thomas Steele), and the 
estates of Evelick passed to her son, a Colonel in the Guards, 
who married a daughter of the Duke of Manchester, by whom he 
had the present laird. Captain Thomas Steele of the Coldstream 
Guards, and other children. The sisters of General Sir David of 
Evelick, were respectively married to Allan Ramsay, the dis- 
tinguished portrut painter and son of the poet, and te Alex- 
ander Murray, afterwards Lord Henderiand. The eldest was 
mother of General John Ramsay, and several daughters, all of 
whom died issueless. The General's estate was inherited by his 
cousin, William Murray, now of Henderiand ; and he and his 
brother, Sir John Archibald Murray, Knight, Lord of Session, 
are the nearest representatives, through a female, of the old 
houses of EveUck and Klnnettlea. 



JKibiostfi, ISIadllab, anD Vmtri&t. 

The cause of the battle of Arbroath, which was fought between 
the Lindsays and Opivys in 1445-6, and the fatal result of it to 
the latter clan, have already been fully noticed ; and, if it were 
not that the proprietary interest of the Lindsays of Edzell sur- 
vived longer here than in any other part of Angus-shire, the 
extent of their holding would barely warrant our taking notice 
of these. Their wealth in this quarter consisted mainly in 
dwelling houses, and other burgal and arable lands. Among 
these were Lady-Bank and its chapel (which were erased about 
a century ago to make way for the old harbour) ; the croft of 
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Damgate, or the postern gale, at the south-east comer of the 
monastery ; the Grinter, or granary croft, situate at the north 
corner of the burial ground, where the com and meal belonging 
to the Abbey was kept; and, St. ISinian's Heuch, among the 
famous cliffs and cayes, east of the harbour.* Though small, 
these properties gave the family an influence in the town of Ar- 
broath, and, as before noticed, were the last portions of the family 
inheritance that JDavid, the last lurd of Edzell, parted with, it not 
being until the year 1725, t (ten years after the sale of Edzell), 
that these were disposed of. Since then, as above noticed, Lady- 
Bank and its ehapel have been swept away ; and the other pro- 
perties have passed through various hands. 

Nor, from the small portion which the Lindsays owned in 
Kinnell, will our space admit of dettuling the historical peculi- 
arities of that interesting pariah, — sufBce it to say that the farm of 
Blacklaw near Braikie, of which the seventh Earl of Crawford 
was possessed in 1535-6,( was their only property.§ But the 
more extensive lordship, or barony of Panbride, which Sir 
Walter Lindsay of Edzell held for forty years from 1463, has 
greater claims to our attention. 

The dLurch was in the diocese of Brechin, dedicated to St. 
Bride or Bridget, and gifted to the Abbey of Arbroath by 
William the Lion. The first recorded proprietors of this barony 
were a Norman family, named Morham, who had a, gift of it ^ao 
from King William. || They had, perhaps, survived as pro- 
prietors of the district until the year 1309, when Robert the 
Bruce gave a grant of it to hia brother-in-law, Sir Alexander 
Frazer.1[ He fell at Dupplin in 1332, from which period, until 
1341, when David 11. returned from France, and, it Is said, 
gaTe the barony to the ancestors of Boethius, ihe historian, we 
know nothing of the proprietors. 

The origin of Boethius' family, as given by himself, is suffi- 
ciently romantic, and not much credited ; but it is certain, 
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whether his antibstors came to Panbrlde at the above date or not, 
that a &mil7 named Bojis or Bojce was deeigaed therefrom in 
the Bubeequent century, and that a person of the name of 
Ramsay married the heiress. This occorred in 1495, and one of 
their descendants, Isabella Bamsay, was the wife of Thomas Maule 
of Fuunure, by which means the Boyce portion of Panbride 
was united to the larger part of Panmure. At that time, and 
for long after, this barony appears to have been divided among 
several parties, and to have frequently changed hands, for con- 
temporary with Ae Boyces were the Earl of Hnntly,* Sir 
Walter Lindsay of Edzell, and the Eamsays. Crichton of San- 
quhar was possessor in 1507 ;t Serimgeour of Dundee in 1511 ;t 
and Carnegie of Southesk from 1552§ down to the period of the 
forfeiture.ll On the sale of the forfeited estates in 1765, Earl 
William of Panmure purchased the whole barony, and the Maules 
have been sole proprietors of the parish ever since. Their family 
burial aisle is at the church, and their principal messuage, Pan- 
mure House, which is now being remoddled in an elegant and 
snperb manner, is also in the parish. 

During the occupancy of Panbride by Sir Walter of Edsell, 
who was joint Sheriff of the southern parts of Angus with Monor- 
gund of that Hk, Archibald Ramsay " of Panbride " was greatly 
harassed by them for the non-payment of certain teinds, in lieu 
of which his lands and fishings were destroyed, and his heritage 
otherwise so greatly injured that he was forced to appeal to a 
higher court. Although Sir Walter was found legally justi- 
fied in his actions, his conduct goes little to raise him in public 
esteem, or to belie his general character for severity -If The 
lands of Scryne, which passed through the de Valoniis and 
Maules, were also in possession of Walter Lindsay, a descendant 
of Evehck, in 1516.** 
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^onl&lc, Sotonft, BunSnll, Bobintelten, anD ^itafrlft. 

Next to the lands of Little Pert, near Montrose* the thane- 
dome or barony of Downie was the earUest acquired of the Lindaay 
possessions in Angua-shire. As was customary in early times, a 
family assumed their surname from thence, one of whom, Duncan 
de Dunny, appears as a perambulator of the boundaries between 
the lands of Tulloch (TiJloes) and Conon, in 1254 ;t and to this 
family or place, the surname of Downie or Downey, which is 
Btill common in Angos-shire, may owe its origin. The family 
of de Dunny had probably been vassals of some lord of greater 
influence than themselves — perhaps of the lords of Abemethy ; 
for, excepting this Duncan, we have met with no other person 
named de Dunny. When the male line of the Abemethys failed, 
the Lindsays succeeded to this property through the marriage of 
Sir David of Crawford with one of the three co-heireases.} 

Sir Alexander, the first Lindsay of Gleneak, was the third 
son of Sir David Lindsay of Crawford, to whom, sometime before 
1333, this thanedome was resigned, as of that date he mortified a 
small sum from thence to the Canons of the Priory of Rosti- 
noth ;§ and, at a later period, his son the Earl of Crawford gave 
an annual of twelve marks from the same lands to the altar of 
Our Lady at Dundee, for the purpose of having mass celebrated 
for the souls of his predecessors, and his own prospectively. 
Through some cause now unknown, the name of the Earl of 
Sutherland occurs in connection with Downie, in 1371 ; but, 
in the course of two years, it was again in possession of Lindsay 
of Glenesk, who not only succeeded to the lands, but according 
to the charter,|| to the hondagia, or services payable by hondi 
or husbandmen. He was also owner of the nattvi or serfs 
of the district, and of the sequele or their children, who, at the 
period alluded to, were as much the bom slaves of the pro- 
prietors of Caledonia, and as subject to be trafficked among, as 
the negroes in America at the present time ; and, it is need- 
less to observe, that in these customs, so analagous to those of 

X [M nip,, p. 300,1 lo conieqaenoe of thlt nlliance. thn first Barl of CrBwtord quarlsrsd 
bli psUmal arms nlth tboi* or Abematbf , vhiuta la Hid to lisia b«a one of th> uiiltal tn. 
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uncivilized states, the Sftme innate wanta, and common pFSCticcs 
of all nations are as striking as in the affinity of their wiu-like snd 
domestic implements. 

The thanedome of Downle included the lands of Dunfind and 
Downieken, whidi, vhen coupled with tJiose of Pitairlie and 
Aucbenleck, comprehended nenrly the whole of the extenmTe 
parish of Monikie, at all of which places there were towers or for- 
talicea. No trace of the castle of Dunfind* is now visible : that 
of Downieken was in esistence when Monipennie wrote, about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century ; and the foundations 
of Downie castle are yet to be seen on a mound at Old Downie. 
Of the castle of Pitairlic, a stone, bearing the initials and date, 
" A ■ L : I ■ C ' 1631," is built into a wall at the farm offices. 
A great part of the castle of Monikie was standing at a recent 
date ; but like Pitwrlie, only one stone of it is now traceable, 
bearing, " D ■ L : B ■ E ■ 1587," which shew the Lindsays to 
have occupied Monikie at a later period than is generally as- 
signed to them.t The subterraneous vaults or cellars of the 
caatle are said still to exist ; and the farmer who pulled down 
the walls, only began to thrive at that time, having come on a 
secret pose of gold and silver, which the Lindsays concealed in 
the walls before they took their summary departure I 

The castle of Auchenleck, or Affleck, is still a fine ruin, of 
a similar construction, and perhaps age, to that of Inverqnharity. 
This property was also under the superiority of the Lindsays, 
the Earl of Crawford having renewed the marches of Auchen- 
leck in 14594 '^^ family, who designed themselves of that 
nk, were hereditary armour-bearers to the Crawfords.§ 

• I>iuijlM,"Ui>ibipaarUiehmi." />wi >1k meant ■ culla. Danflnd (tdIi. Dnjfttd; li 
popoUrlj bellerad to ilgnl^ tbe FUad'i Da) ; and Iba " biiggint" who w» baral at nnodea la 

tald bj FIticoltle. Tol. L, p. U4J, li aald talii<a Ui«d tiera "arltb bli Trajffi and balrnit." 

t Tba kirk al Uorlkla, in (ha diocau al BrcchLn, Rai nrl; glfan b; William tba Lion to 
tin lloautai7 orAriuvath, tndilratad In ch« anDlFnl Taxatia at forlj poaadi. No tOuntalD 

of th* old cbapel o( ArdiiOia. Tbrea Molptared ilooaawBra dairrDin Ibli plaraagme timaaga; 
TwaDrilieaalKaT"tIB'S.'andaban»nh«arlp<trHdbTUiraeDsll>,Ac.-ltaai>ttaar, "M-A'R." 

Tb* Earla of Panmora rcalded al ArdeaMa atone lime, end Ibelaat Earl naabom tliera. A dmr 
UDlalinoneof Uie catlagaabeart, "C' I-CPilflSS" (Coantna Jean Campbell of Paomnre.) 
"D'I-A-l«»,"lioii aaotba^i(on^ tunDoanladbf ajleur-ibJIi. t n«up, p. IBS. 

J Tlia predsaeatara of the Aac)ieii]«lu In tbli pmparl; bad, perbapa, boea a ramlljr iDi- 
nunrd Napier, toi In \tM •• Mathea la Niper, da Aghalek." oTtb* Mniat} at Forfar, *>rar« Italtj 
to Bdnard "L—Hagmaa BoUi. 
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The Lindaaya of all these places, however, it may be men- 
tioned, are supposed to have descended from Sir John of Kt- 
airlie, who fell at the battle of Brechin in 1452. The family 
Bubsisted in Pitairlie till 1639 ; and David, who designed him- 
self of that place, was minister of Finhaven and Inverarity in 
1576.* In his son the representation of the family of Piturlie 
had perhaps ended, and passed to the Lindsays of Cfum in Tanna- 
cUce, who survived down to the early part of last century. Car- 
luagie and Balfauni^e were owned by Lindsay of Balgavies down 
to at least 1606 ; but the barony of Dunfind became the property 
of Durham of Grange in 1544.t The thanedome of Downie, 
the lands of Monikie and Ktturlie, passed at various periods to 
the family of Panmure, who are still proprietors of them. 

The antiquarian peculiarities of this district are interesting, 
and have been often d^cribed ; but of these the Cross of Camus, 
and the story of the battle of Bany, are the most promiuent. 
It ia unifonnly said that the Danes, who landed on this shore 
in 1010, were repulsed by the Scots with so great slanghter at 
tLia place, that the adjoining bum of Lochty ran with human 
blood for the space of three days I According to tradition most 
of the great barons of the Icingdom were engaged in this 
affi-ay, among whom were the Hays of Enrol, the Keiths of 
Dunottar, and the Hassas of Glenbervie in the Meams. Two 
brothers of the last-named family are recorded to have fallen in 
the engagement, and being the last male dcecendants uf a race 
of landowners, who (as recorded on a curious monument in Glen- 
bervie burial vault), flourished in that parish from A. D. 730, their 
only sister Helen became heiress, and marrying Oliphard, the 
hereditary Sheriff of Meams-shire, was maternal progenitor of 
the noble family of Arbutlmott. 

The Hays and Keiths are commonly said to have gained 
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their laurels at Barty, and the death of the Danish chief, 
popularly named Camus, ia attributed to the hand of the latter 
baron, who is aaii to have killed him in single combat, at or 
near to the place where the Cross now stands. It baa already 
been seen that the story of the rise of the Hays ie entirely fanciful. 
So also is that of the Keiths : originally Normans, their remote 
progenitor was Hervei, the son of Warin, who came thither with 
David I., from whom he bad charters of the lands of Keitk in East 
Lothian, by which drcnmstance alone, he and his descendanta 
' assumed their surname.* With regard to thdr possessions in 
the Mcams, it may be added, that it was only when Sir William 
Keith married the daughter and heireas of Sir John Frazer of 
Cowie that the family acquired property thercf 

But, although the stories of the rise of these old families 
are groundlesa, and no satisfactory origin can be ascribed to 
the Cro98 of Camua, there ia every evidence of the neighbourhood 
having been tKe scene of at least one, if not a aeries, of dreadful 
conflicts, whether arising from the invasion of tlie Danes or 
otherwise. Sepulchral tumuli are scattered over the whole dis- 
trict — atone coffins are found in clusters throu^out the farm of 
Carlungie, and skulls and other parts of human skeletons are 
frequently turned up by the plough. 

But, it would appear, notwithstanding that the story of 
Camus' murder is generally considered fabulous, that the Cross 
had been raised as a sepulchral monument to some person ; for, on 
the ground being investigated by Sir Patrick Maule, in presence 
of several county gentlemen, about the year 1620, a skeleton in 
good preservation, and of large dimensions, was found buried be- 
low the stone, minus only a small part of the skull.J Camuston, 
the name of the place where the Cross stands, is the name of 
many other places throughout Scotland, and " Cambestowne " 
is the old, and even present, orthography of the place in ques- 
tion. It had probably been the residence of the old laJrds of. 
Downie, as " the word seems to be the same as Cheramyae and 
Kames, and means the chief residence of a proprietor ; but is to 
be distinguished from Kaim, the creat of a hill."§ 

1 Keilh l> said to bate c&rried off s part of the skull wllh fais tsbre, and » killed Oie chief I 
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BROUGHTY CASTLE, AMD BBICHTT. 



The property of Ethiebeaton, wliich lies in the pariah of 
Monifieth, and within two miles of the barony of Downie, abo 
came to the Lindsays at an early date, having been giveii by 
Thomas, Earl of Angus, to Sir David of Crawford, In the 
year 1329.* His son of Glenesk succeeded, through whom it 
passed to the Earls of Crawford, who continued to hold it 
from that period until the close of the sixteenth century,! "^^ 
the exception of a short time about ld80,| that Bruce of Earls- 
bill had connection with it, peiiiaps through pecuniary loans. 

The Grallow Law, or hill, where the lords of the district are 
provincially believed to have executed offenders in feudal times, is 
still a prominent object on the south side of the turnpike ; and, 
like many other mounds of the same sort, had most probably 
been the site of the baron's conrt. It is also a popular notion, 
that this place belonged to Cardinal Beaton at one time, and 
so acquired the distinguishing appellation of Beaton. So far from 
this being the fact, however, it was so called more than two 
hundred years before the Cardinal's birth, and his name does not 
occur in connection with it at any time whatever. 

It is true that an early lay proprietor, if not the first, bore 
the famons surname of Beaton. He was Sheriff of Forfarshire 
in 1290, and, swearing fealty to Edward io 1296, held so stead- 
fastly by his oath, that Bobert the Bruce confiscated his lands, 
and gave them to Alexander Sennescalle,§ from tvhom they 
passed to the Earls of Angus. In both of Sennescalle's charters, 
the name is variously spelled " Archebeatoun," and " Auchykil- 
bicbaD," and the name is commonly pronounced Sffieheaton.W 

The Lindsay connection with the stronghold of Broughty, at 
the mouth of the Tay, was of short duration, it being only 
granted by James III. to the Duke of Mpntrose, at the time he 
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was made Sheriff of Angus, and again taken from liim, along 
with his Sheriflahip, by James IV. It waa then pven to Lord 
Gray, who sided with that prince i^inst his nnfortunate father at 
Blackness, and at the still more fatal rencounter of Sauchiebum.* 
The origin of the name of Broughty is variously accounted for, 
but Portincraig (though now confined to the opposite headland 
in Fifeshire), was the oldest name of it, as appears from a 
description of the boundaries of certain lands and fishings, be- 
queathed by Gillebrede, Earl of Angus, for the founding of an 
hospital at this place.f After the forfeiture of Umphraville, 
the grandson of Countess Maud, the estates of the. Earls of 
Angus were g^ven by Bruce to William de Lmdsay, then High 
Chfonberlain ; but neither bis name, nor that of any of bis 
family, witb the exception of the Duke of Montrose above noticed, 
appears in connection with Broughty. 

The Lindsays, however, were old proprietors of the lands and 
mill of Brichty, in the adjoining parish of Murroes, which have 
been often confounded with their ownership of Brougbty Castle. 
The lauds of Brichty, ft«m our earliest notice of them, belonged 
to John de Hay of TUlybotJiwell, who resigned them to the 
Montealtos of Feme, from one of whom, Bichard, Chancellor 
of the Cathedral of Brechin, they were acquired by Sir Alex- 
ander Lindsay of Glenesk, in 1379.} They continued long in 
&e family, and Euphemia, sister of the first Earl of Crawford, 
bad a life-rent therefrom in 1412.§ The Lindsays were perhaps 
followed in this property by the Arbuthnotts ; as Hugh, the son 
of Robert Arbnthnott of that Ilk, who married the hareas of 
Balmakewan, waa deagned of Brychtie,!! about Uie middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

• Th« Bobta fumllj of Qnj sen proprttlori 
tM^ed Broofblj Cuitla and eonlnmlnaui IiiDdi In 
of the pnuot proprHtor.— ((Tlnqi., p. 199.) 
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SECTION m. 

THE LIND8AT PE0PBBTIB8 IN MBARNa. OR KINCABDINEeHIBE. 

CoHPABED with the posBeBBioDs of the Lindsaje in Angus, those 
in MeamB-shire were very liinited, both as regards their extent 
and the time they were in the bands of the family. Still, many of 
these estates were of great importance, both on account of their 
value and local position ; and some of them were owned by the 
Lindsays at a remote date, while their historical aBsociations 
(though not immediately connected with the name of Lindsay), 
are interesting to all lovers of national history. The most pro- 
minent of these transactions — such as the defence of Dunottar, 
and the secreting of the Begalla in the kirk of Kinneff — are well- 
known by the writings of many popular authors, and need not 
be repeated. Our obserratious will, therefore, be confined to sack 
points of these lands as relate to their possession by th^ Lindsays, 
and to a few of the less generally understood facts r^arding their 
old proprietary history. The district of Neudos, though situated 
in the Meams, being part of the parish of Edzell, necessarily fell 
under that head, where it has been noticed ;* — we shall, there- 
fore, commence with the neighbouring lands of 

The first of these estates lie in the paric^ of Fettercaim, and 
the latter in Fordonn. The Wittons, now part of the estate of 
The Bum (to which they were added by the late Lord Adam 
Gordon), and the fine property of Fasky, were portions of the 
lordship of Edzell from an old date. We are not aware when 
the first of these were acquired; but that of Fasky, including 
Balfour, was purchased by Sir Walter of Beaufort, in 1471,t 
from Greorge Lord Lesly of Rothes ; and, perhaps, as the Wittons 
lie contiguous, they had come to the family at the same time. 
The Easter and Westertown of Balfour, and the lands of Miln- 
deulie (Dooly) are mentioned as Edzell property in the Retonrs 
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of 1699, when the laat laird succeeded hia father; but Fasky 
was alienated from Edzell about 1510, and given by James 
rV. to Sir John Ramsay, the ex-Lord Bothwell, in lieu of his 
south country estates, of which he was deprived for his adherence 
to the cause of James III. Bamsay had the lands of Balmain at 
same time, and his descendants were proprietors, and designed 
baronets therefrom, till 1806, when the family fiuled in the Mxth 
baronet.* The fine property, and mansion house of Fasky, 
were purchased in the year 1829, by Sir John Gladstone, 
father of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

At a later date, Sir John Gladstone bought the lands of 
Fhesdo, Auchcaimie, and Pitnamoon ; but with the latter 
of these, which belonged to the Earls of Eoss, the Lindsays 
never had any connection. All these lands lie in the immediate 
vicinity of the old Palace of Kincardine ; and soon after Bruce 
ascended the throne, he gave six acres of arable land in the 
tenement of Auchcaimie, " adjoining to our manor of Kincar- 
dine, "f to his faithful follower, Sir Alexander Frazer of Cowie 
and Kinnell. Phesdo, or as anciently written Fas-dauche, {i. e., 
" the arable land, or davoch, in the forest ") lies close to the 
palace, and, about the same time as Frazer acquired the acres 
alluded to, Bruce gave the temporalities of Phesdo to the Abbey 
of Arbroath.f Alexander, a descendant of John Lindsay, who 
acquired the adjoining estate of Broadland about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, is the first of the name, and, indeed, the 
first lay proprietor of any name, with which we have met in 
connection with Fhesdo. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Falconer of Halkerton, and owned Phesdo and Auchcaimie, the 
former of which, and perhaps both, was held by his family down 
to about the beginning of the seventeenth century. The old 
manor house of Phesdo stood on a rising ground adjoining the 
Auchcaimie lands, and commanded a fine prospect of the Howe 
of the Meama. 

No record, or even tradition, of the Lindsays lives in this 
district; but the following incident (which is preserved in the 
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family) regarding their coufiacation of the property, ia neither 
devoid of interest, nor, it may be presumed, awanting on the 
score of authenticity. The last IJndsay of Phesdo, " and another 
gentleman being out sporting near Montrose, the one with his 
greyhomid the other with his hawk, the greyhound of the one 
killed the hawk of the other, ' which presently,' says the Eev. 
William Lindsay, his great-grandson, ' occasioning a iray among 
the servants, it ran through the whole clan on both sides, which 
used to be pretty numerous on such-like occasions. A bErtUie, 
which b a ma^strate of good authority in Scotland, rushing too 
hastily in, to appease it, had his arm cut off by John Lindsay, 
who was in the heat of the quarrel — for which he took advantage 
of law and confiscated his estate.' "* The representative of the 
Phesdo family is Captain Ignace Lindsay, who fought in all the 
wars of Poland from 1791 to 1830, and was resident in France, 
an exile, in 1849. According to this veteran's account, his great- 
grandfather was the first emigrant from Scotland to America, 
and the rank of nobility was secured to his descendants in Poland, 
by the diet of 1764.t 

It is probable that Phesdo, after its confiscation from Lind- 
say, came into the possession of the Keidis, for about 1612, 
Bobert Stuart of Lichbreck, is said to have married a daughter 
of Sir Alexander Keith of Fhes3a.\ The Keiths had probably 
been followed by Archibald, second son of Sir Alexander Fal- 
coner of Halkerton, ancestor of the unfortunate Sir John, who, 
on being chai^^ with malversation in his office of Warden of 
the Mint, committed ^lo de se at his residence of Phesdo in 
1682.§ Hi a son, James, was a lawyer of great eminence — " one 
of the privy coundl of King William and Queen Anne, and one 
of the first treaters for an Union."|| He died in 1705, at the 
age of fifty-seven, and m an elegy on his death it is said 
" that he came almost, 
Astrea liko, for to enlight dark dayes 
Of vices all, with bis clear shy n'mg rajes," 
Lord Phesdo's last surviving sou died in 1764, and his estates 
passed to Captain George Falconer, (fifth son of the fifth Lord 
Halkerton), who was long in the Royal Navy. He died Com- 

• Li.es, .01, il, p. S80. t n**-. P- 381. t P«'- Sloan'. Aniiq, Enm p. li. 
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inander of tbe " Invincible " man-of-war, in 1780, and his widow 
became the wife of John Mill of Feme.* 

tttnncff, antt IJansil. 

The parish of EClnneff (the old church of whidi is famous 
as tbe place where the Begalia of Scotland was concealed during 
the civil broils of the seventeenth century) contributed largely 
at one time towards the m^untenance of the house of Crawford. 
The brave " young Alyaawnder the Lyndyasay," youngest son 
of Sir Alexander of Q-lenesk, was designed of Kinneff, and, as 
before-mentioned, bore arms at the battle of Otterbume, routed 
the Duke of Lancaster near Queensferry, and died on the field of 
Verneuil in 1424.| The castle of Herbertaheil, of which no re- 
mains are now traceable, ia said to have been tenanted by Lind- 
says, and may have been the residence of the hero of Yemeuil. 
Besides this castle, however, there were several others in the 
parish ;! but of all these a mere fragment of Whistleberry only 
remains. Apart from Herbertaheil, the Fishertown, and other 
lands in Kinneff, tiie Lindsays were also possessed of Barras 
before the beg^ning of the seventeenth century, and had per- 
haps been followed therein by Douglas, a cadet of the noble 
bouse of Angus ; for in 1640, It was sold by Sir John Douglas 
to his brother-in-law, George Ogilvy of Lumgair, the future 
defender of Dunottar and preserver of the Begalia.§ 

Kinneff was originally granted by William the Lion to a 
Norman lord named John de Montfort,il who was a considerable 

* Utrtip.t^ 193. f Ultup., p. 39, &e. 
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benefactor to the Abbey of Arbroath, and a relation — perhaps a 
brother — was patron of Kinneff, and witnesses one of John's 
grants from his lands of Glaskeler (? Glaslaw), in the same 
neighbourhood, in 1211-14.* The Montforta, who were first 
settled in the Lothians, Burvired in the Meams till about the 
middle of the fonrteenth century, as in 1361, Christian, the relic 
of " John de Monteforti," gave the lands of Kinneff, Slains, 
Fausyde, and Ricarton, to a peraon bearing the rather odd name 
of Simon Schaklok.i' This charter was granted at Montrose by 
David II., but whether Sohaklok was followed by John Dolas is 
matter of donbt. It is certain, however, that in 1398, the first 
£arl of Crawford had, at least, the Kinneff portion from Bolas ; 
and, although the Earl granted a wadset of that to Gilbert Gra- 
ham of Morphie, it continued under the snperiority of the Lind- 
says down to the time of Andrew Gray's succession in 1446.| 
The Barras portion of Kinneff, however, had perhaps come to the 
Lindsays from Sir Alexander Auchenleck of that Ilk, to whom 
that property was resigned by the co-heiresses of Melville of 
Glenbervie towards the close of the fifteenth century .§ 

The name of Kinneff is said to have arisen from one of 
the Kenneths having had a hunting seat in the parish, and the 
kirk is sometimes called the " church of Saint Kenneth."!! The 
remains of an old house near the kirk were known, towards the 
end of last century, as St. Amty, or St, Arnold's Kill, and pre- 
vious to the Eeformation, the church of Bervie was a pendicle of 
Kinneff. Kinneff was in the dioceseof St. Andrews, but the kirks 
of Katerin (Katerhne) and Kingornie were in that of Brechin. 
Both were early gifted to the Abbey of Arbroath — the first by 
William the Lion, and the latter by Bishop Turpin of Breohin.l[ 
The church of Katerline is gone, but the graveyard is still used 
as a place of interment ; and the ambry of the old kirk, with 
the fragment of a stone bearing the rudely incised figures of a 
cross and sword, are preserved in the substantial wall which en- 
closes the burial place. The oldest tombstone (unfortunately 
dateless and much mutilated, bears : " TVMVLva • Metellane 
LIVINGSTONE ' 6PON3E • QVONDAM ■ ROBERTI ■ DOVGLASII " ) 
is remarkable as belonging to the parents of the adventurous 
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Lady of Governor Sir George C^lvy, throu^ whose well- 
known snd ingenioaa scheme the ancient symbols of Seottieli 
royalty were so effectively preserved from tbe grasp o£ Crom- 
well's soldiers. 

Both Kingomie and Katerline are places of considerable note. 
The " chapel welt " is still in the neighbourhood of lie first, 
and the church is said to have been originally founded by David 
II., in gratitude for being landed here in safety with his consort 
Johanna in May 1341.* About ihe time of the Itevolntion, the 
small property of Kingomie beJonged to ^e father of lie cele- 
brated Dr. Arbuthnott, who, on being ejected from his living at 
the pariah church of Arbuthnott, took up his abode on his paternal 
estate, and here his illustrious son spent Us earliest years ; but 
there is now no trace of the old kirk, and its name does not 
occur in the Register of Ministers for 1567. The earliest pro- 
prietors of Katerline were the Fitz-Bemards, ancestors of the 
Sibbalds of Kiur, one of whom, about the year 1206, gave the 
green cove of the Rath, and mill of Katerline, to the monks of 
Arbroath-t The site of the Bath, or fort, is still known as 
"Rath field," and situate near a small inlet of the sea, called 
Breidiu's Bay.( 

BunollBi:, &vit, anO HumgaEt. 

The interesting property of Dunottar and its castle, with 
which the name and valorous actions of the ancient family of 
Keith-Marischal were indiasolubly linked for nearly four cen- 
turies, fell into the hands of Sir William Lindsay of the Byres, 
as the dowry of his wife, Christina, daughter of Sir William 
Keith, by Margaret Frazer, the heiress of the tbanedomeofCowie 
and other possessions. Lindsay's occupancy of Dunottar, how- 
ever, was very short ; for between the years 1382 and 1397,§ he 
exchanged it with his father-in-law for the lands of Struthers, 
in Fife. From the brevity of their ownership »rf Dnnottar, no 

t Reg- de AbsrbnlliDe, p: 44, Ac. 
irru mold timei, dadloaled toSt. JoIju. Ttaen ii no 
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traditions of the Lindsaja exist here or at Uria, of which, and 
Lumgair, it will be shortly seen, they were lorda at an early 
period, 

During the ownership of Lindsay, and down to tlie year 
1390, there waa no castle here, although tradition points to an 
aperture in the existing Keep, by which Wallace is s^d to have 
entered and massacred the English, by whom the rock was then 
occupied. The building on the rock at that time was simply a 
church, within which the invaders took refuge, and the parson, 
Walter de Keryngton, swore fealty to Edward at Berwick-on- 
Tweed in 1296.* The storming of the kirk by Wallace, which 
occurred about 1297, is thus described by Blind Harry : — 
" Ye Byachop yaa began trett]' to ids, 
'Xair Ijfb to get oat off je land to ga. 
Bot jat war rad, and durst Dooht wejrll affy : 
Wallace in fyr gert set all haistely, 
Brynt ttp ye iyrlc, and all yat was yairin, 
Atoar ye rook ;e laiff ran witb gret dyn ; 
8iini bang on craggs ryaht dulFolIy to de, 
Sum lap, sum fell. Bam flotyret in ye se, 
Na Setbrouae on lyff was lewyt it yat bauld. 
And yaim within yai brynt ia powder oaald." 

The kirk was rebuilt, but again burned down by Edward III., 
the rock being then occupied by the Scots. At that period, and 
sometime previously, the " craig " of Dunottar, as the rock was 
then termed, belonged in property to the old Earls of Suther- 
land, the third of whom owned Dunottar at the time of Ed- 
ward's seige, was a great friend of David II., and fell at the 
battle of Halidon in 1333.t 

The Sutherlands were succeeded in Dunottar by Matthew de 
Gloceater — of whom or his family we have been unable to learn 
anything beyond the fact that, through dfeloyalty, he latterly 
forfeited the Uris part of his property. Long prior to this, how- 
ever, in 1341, he resigned Dunottar into the hands of Thomas 
Rait, who, about this time, became a large proprietor in the 
Meams — a fact which proves the family to have been settled in 
the district at least balf-a-century before the time ascribed to 
them by Nisbet. He says that the name waa originally brought 
to the district in Robert IH.'s time, by a fugitive knight, who 

• HngmBn Boll, [>, 1^9, t Chulmeib' Culed., tgl. i., p. S3T. 
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had killed the Thane of C&ldar, and fled for protection to Keith- 
Marischal, and his aon manying the heireaa of Halgreen, his de- 
scendants subsisted there down to the dose of the seventeenth 
century,* 

It was not, therefore, until the resignation of Eait, which 
occurred during the last half of the fourteenth century, that the 
Keiths had connection with Dunottar. Sir William Keith, fa^er- 
in-law of Sir William Lindsay, married Margaret Frazer, 
daughter of the Thane of Cowie, and thus became a Meams* 
shire baron ; and until about 1394, when he demoliehed the chapel 
which stood on the craig, or rock, of Dunottar, and erected the 
castle, he is supposed to hare resided at Cowie, in the immediate 
neighbourhoody where the site of a castle is pointed cot on the 
top of a rock by the sea-side.f 

The sunmiary manner in which the kirk was supplanted by - 
the castle, threatened the overthrow of Keith, who waa excom- 
municated by the Archbishop of St. Andrews for his sacrilegiouB 
conduct, and only restored by the Pope'a bull on making various 
penitential grants, and erecting another place of worahip. This 
was the origin of the present paroclual church, which, though 
now inconveniently situated for the town of Stonehaven, stands 
on a delightful mound on the banks of the Carron, and is 
reached by a beautiful avenue of fine old trees. It was dedicated 
to St. Bridget, and contains a plain but interesting monument, 
raised to the memory of the martyrs of the Covenant, a hundred 
and sixty or seventy of whom were confined in a narrow damp 
cell of the castle, since then called the " Whig's Vault."} 

It was in the year 1390, soon after the forfeiture of Matthew 

• Tlis uma iDdaitrioni uid (ancntll; euct antbor, tmjt thmt tfa« family of Rilt «■» 
from til* countrj of Bb«Ua In Germiaj, from which lbs; aa&uined Iheir name, and had Iheir 
Snt pOBtllloiia In ColedoDte, In tbe iWDnty of Nairn, fram Malcolm IV. (Haraldrj, Tol. l.| 
Saicrsl of U» nmne ••rsn fealt; lo EdUard in IWe, wid mnm of :ihein mi^atsd lato Angus. 

Ua)or Bait of Aaakton, bhf InTerkemor, ii luppoHd (o b» tba niu-MeDlatlie uf tba lattar 
brinob. 

t Tha <;hnrch of • Falblrewaiih " and chapsl, or Iba kirk of Cowle^ were in tha dloceae of 
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de Glocester, that Sir Alexander de Lindsay of Kinneff, yonnger 
son of Catherine Stirljjig of Grleuesk, came into possession of 
the lands of Uria, Lumgair, and others in the neighbourhood.* 
The first of these, which passed from Duncan de Walaya of 
Barras, and Matthew de Eychles, portioners of the same, was 
subsequently resigned by Lindsay to Oiiphant of Aberdagie, and 
Ogilvy of Auchterhouse, it being only at the close of the fifteenth 
century that Keith Marischal had any interest in Uris ;t and, 
whether by mortgage or otherwise, during the possession of the 
third Earl Marischal, Patrick Crichton of Cranatown Kiddell 
had retoure of that barony. It again fell to the Keiths, how- 
ever, and was given in wadset in 1672 to the father of the 
celebrated Robert Keith, Bishop of Caithness and Orkney, author 
of the Lives of the Scottish Bishops and other meritorious books. 
The Bishop was bom here on the 7th of February 1681, and was 
lineally descended of Alexander, the youngest son of the third 
Earl Marischal.]; 

Besides being an early acquired part of the Lindsay property, 
Lumgair b farther remarkable as the first Meams-shire estate 
of the Ogilvys of Barras, the firrt of whom, William, second and 
only surviving son of Og^vy of Balnagarrow and Chapelton 
(a cadet of the house of Liverquharity), sold his patrimony in 
Angus and had a wadset right of Lumgair from Earl Marischal, 
who was then superior. He married a niece of Strachan of 
Thornton, by whom he had the brave governor of Dunottar 
Castle. He and his wife were buried at Dunottar, and the 
following inscription is on their grave-stone : — " Heir lyes a 
famovs and worthy gentillman William Ogilvy of Lumger and 
Catherin Straquhan his spovs he being 76 yeirs of age he 
departed this lyfo in peace 3 Jany 1650 and shee being 89 

yeirs of age departed hir lyfe the 28 of Febr 1651." The 

first of the Falconers is said to have had charters of Lonkyir 
(Lumgair) from David I. ;§ but the earliest authentic notice of 
that family only occurs in the time of William the Lion, when 
William de Auceps, or William the Falconer, granted certain 
lands to the ku-k of Marington, or Marykirk.|l 
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The lands of Benhobn were anciently held by a fajoil; who 
designed themselves de Benbam, from at least the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, till towards the close of the fourteenth, 
wben the family of Hew failed in a female, who became the wife - 
of Alexander Lundie,* a oadet of the old family of that name, 
branches of which settled in Fife and Angus-shire, during the 
reigns of Malcolme IV, and William I.f The kirk was in the 
diocese of 8t. Andrews ; and during the time of Lundie, the 
monks of Arbroath had a gift of a, chalder of victual furth of 
these lands. This occurred in 1398, but towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the Lundies ended, perhaps in Andrew, who is 
the last designed of the Benholme Iine4 It is certain that Sir 
John Lindsay of Woodwray and Balinscho,§ held the estate for 
several years subsequently until 1587 ,|| when he resigned it in 
favour of Eobert, Lord Altrie, second son of the fourth Earl 
Marischal, whose daughter, Margaret Keith, became his second 
wife.1I After the death of Altrie, who left no issue, John Gror- 
don possessed Benholm for a few years ; but it ^;ain fell to 
Keith Marischal, who held it until about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when it was purchased by Sir James Eamsay.** 
It was bought from his heirs by Hobert Scott, ancestor of the 
lairds of Brotherton, but passed recently from that family to the 
noble house of Cranstoun-ft 

Ulatiiirmuff, ValmaltctDan, ^otpj^tt, nnH CCanterlanti. 

These, so far as we are aware, are the only other Lands 
of the Lindsays in Meams-shire, and none were held by the 
family for any length of time. Blackiemulr, which is of limited 
extent, and could boast at a late date of a bleaching and print 
field, lies on the banks of the Luther, in the parish of Con- 

• Rig. MlE. SigUI. t Clledonia, vol. i., p. «30. 

t SpBld. Club. Miicel., vol. iv., p. 33. j Dang. Faer. || Crawford's FBerags, p. SI. 
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veth or Laurencekirk, and was acquired by the first Earl of 
Crawford in 1390 ;* but the term of its occupancy by the family 
ia unknown to us. It had been held either under the superiority 
of the Abbot of Arbroath or the Prior of St. Andrews, the greater 
part of the district having been given to the former establishment 
at an early date,t the lesser part bemg gifted to the latter by 
Roger de Wyrfaud, who had the " territory of Cimveth " from 
Hechenda, daughter and heireas of Wyrfaud de Berkeley} — hence, 
perhaps, the origin of the name of Conveth, which, according to 
Skene, means " duty paid to an ecclesiastical 8uperior."§ 

The lands of Balmakewau lie in the parish of Marykirk. 
They were possessed by Allan Fawsyde from at least 1329 to 
1371j about which time, perhaps, they were acquired by a family 
who designed themselves de Balmaquin. This race failed in the 
male line about 1450, when Hugh Arbuthnott, second son of 
Robert of that Hk, married the heiress, and thus came to the 
estate.ll It probably continued in the Arbuthnott family till the 
time of its acquirement by Lord Menmuir, the first Lindsay of 
Balcarres, who was proprietor of it in 1580, A son of Barclay 
of Johnstone was designed of Balmakewan at a later date. 

The lands of Morphje and Canterland, in the parish of St. 
Cyrus,1[ were also in the family for a limited time. The first 
of these was acquired by Sir David Lindsay of Edzell in 1588,** 
and is called Morphyfraser, fi-om the fact of their having been 
granted to Frazer of Cowie, the trusty follower and relative of 

• Rtg. Utg. Slglll. 

t Ttia Wiitaaru of PlUnvw bold (he laodi of Mill of Oonisth, mitOD, and Scolitofni, 
fh>ra Abbot AdHoa of Arbroath, A.D, 1^2.— Rtg. d6 Abir^rothoc, 

J Ljoo'lHiBl.ofSt. Andmirt.Tol.ii., PP.289.M, 

I LaoreocsklTk, tb« pnient Hams of tba pKFfeb, nai aiaumed from tfas old kirk of Con. 
nib ba?lng b«n dodlcated to St. Linrenn. ThL> cbnrch itood about a mils eait of Uis 
ton of Lannncokirk, which oir» iU eiiitsiin to tha Ule Lord Oardenitsna, a Lord of Suaion, 
who obtained a charter tar creeling It Into ■ rrce burfb of bttionj Id 1779. Rnddlmao, tha gram. 
an.CanghtthepiirlihiphootberetOriometlma; ai did Rou, Uie author ofLlnd^ and 
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Bruce. Mai^aret Bruce, Frazer's spouse, and the King's sister, 
is designed there&om in 1329 ;* and the Stewarts of Evandale 
held the lands from about 1469 to 1493.t Sir Thomas Erskine 
of Brechin was proprietor of Morphyfroser at an after period ; for 
in 1537 he granted these lands to Forester of Corstorphine.t from 
whom, perhaps, they had passed to the lindsays. 

The adj<»niiig property of Canterland, in the same parish, also 
helouged to Sir David of Edzell. It wa« long in the hands 
of a family sumamed Bamsay, who held under the superiority 
of the Cathedral of Brechin, to which six ehalders of meal 
was paid annually .§ It was afterwards possessed by a collateral 
member of the Keiths, from which family it periiaps passed te the 
Lindsays. John, nephew of the reputed murderer of Lord 
Spynie, was the last Lindsay of Canterland ; afld the laird of 
Edzell and Grlenesk having died in 1648 without male issue, he 
was succeeded In these estates by John of Canterland. This 
lurd was Sheriff of Angus-shire, a friend of the Covenant, and 
otherwise a person of great worth ; but despite his anxious en- 
deavour to redeem the fallen state of his house, and retrieve the 
fortunes of his family, the losses which he sustained through the 
quartering of Montrose's soldiers on his lands, the heavy fine 
imposed upon him for his adherence to the Covenant, and 
many other serious inflictions, already alluded to, completely 
baffled his efforts. He died in 1671, a much harrassed and 
disappointed person, and had two successors in Edzell — his son 
and grandson — from the latter of whom, the family possessions 
of Edzell and Grlenesk passed to the Earl of Panmure in 1714; 
and the once powerfiil race of the Lindsays of Gleneak is now 
represented as landed proprietors in their native shire by the 
family of Kinblethmont only, who, as before seen, are sprung 
from a sister of the last Lord Spynie. 

<> Bobertion'l ladH. t AcM And,, pp. B, 1T». t R^'S- ^"S- 8>I>U- f A<ta Aud., p. St. 



END OF THE LAND OF THE lIKDSATS. 
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No. I.— Page 10. 

Sxtrael from the Pariih Reciter of EdxeU txmctndng the Jacobite Sahk of \7H. 
•' October 31, 1714.— This day Mr. Gray csme to preach, but lie no soonsr 
advanced towards the church than be waa intemiplecl and atopt in his passage 
by a. great many peraona onthounded and hired by David Lyndeaaj of Edaell to 
mob Mid rable him, and those that were witb bim, who did violently beat sevoralg 
of those who came with Mr. Gray to join in divine worship with big gtaves to tha 
effbflion of their blood, and thmst at the breasts of others of them with naked 
hnives and dnrtfl, and vioientij beat them, and did atrik tliem with stones and 
rungs, and bruised them to that degree that some of them fainted, others lay as 
dead on the gronnd for some time, and others of them they drove into the West 
Walter mnning by the church, which was very deep bj reasone of much rain that 
bad fallen the night befor and that morning, and forced them lo wade and pas 
hither and thither in the said watter until they were almost drouned, and, having 
BodTered them lo come out of the water, they cut their cloatha and struck them 
severely npon the head, so that they had not there health for many moneths there- 
after. Tbey also forced Mr. Gray's Bervent. after having diapereed his hearers, to 
flee with bis horee, so that Mr. Gray himself was oblidged to wade the water with 
the hazard of his life in his retain to the place of his residence for the time : AH 
this the aaid rablers did, to the great acandale of Keligion and profanation of the 
Lord's day ; and to engage them to this day's work the aaid David Lindesay of 
EdzeQ, to his Eternal disgrace, gave tlie rablera money viith ale and hrandie to in- 
toiicato tbem thai morning befor they came down from the house of Edzell ; and 
after the siud rablers (lo wit, John Balfour, Frances Low, Thomas Cowie, David 
Findlay, all domestick aervants to the sidd Laird of Ediell ; W!i)!ara Brechin in 
Strouan, John Dnry in Daryhill, John Einninment, piper. James Stewart, servant to 
Thomas Brown in Mains of Edzell. Jannet Buchan and Katharine Beattie, als hie ser- 
vitrixe ; Magdalen Shuan, daughter to liobcrt Shuan in Hilayd of Edzell ; Agnee 
Mathers, daughter to James Mathers in Sleatfoord ; laahel Mathers, spouse to the 
tbrsaid John Einninmiot ; Jamea Davidson, taylor in Sleatfoord ; John Low, yoonger, 
maltman there ; William Low, merehard, there ; James Stewart cotterman to 
William Bellie, in Bonhard ; Jamea Smith, aervant to David Smith, in Dalfouper). 
returned to the house of Edzell, and had given an account to tba eaid David Lind- 
say of Edzell and some others in cconpany there mett, of their expedition, they 
were much aplauded by that company ; which maltreatment the said Mr. Gray 
having laid before the Presbytery of Brechine, they ordered bim to raiae criminal 
lettera against the said David Lindesay and the foresaid rablers, and prosecute 
them befor the Justiciary Court at Edinburgh ; but, befor the day of comperance, 
the aaid Laird of Edzell agreed the whole matter with the said Mr. Gray, whereby 
Girmer differences were compounded, and the said Mr, Gray entered peaceably to 
discharge his ministerial functions in the pariah of Edzell on the 30 day of January 
1715," when the Episcopalians delivered over to him the " communion vessells and 
vesfmenta" which Ihey had all along retained iind made use of. 
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Ko. 11.— Paok 44. 

E^riKti frum Reatal Book of EiheU and latknot for 16T2, and 1699, metay in 
Ihe ha'adarUing of David, the penuitimate LituUag of EdxeU: 

Jamea Bellic pajes yeBrlie 22 merka, 8 ohickans, »nJ 4 poultrio. 

William Eetinn, lOHb for poulric Juelie and tind money, &a., and payed of me for all 

fees; received a riidollorare in Ion from me June 15. '99: also a boll of raeall not 

compted for. 
George Will 

JoliD Moleson, 8Kb 6a. 8d. and chickenB. 
Soha Finlsw, 10 merks, and 6 duckeas. 
Alexander Davidaone. lOlib for duetie. and all oyr thlngH, 
John Low, Binitb, for bia land SOlib and chickenR, 81ib of smidJie rent, 
George Matbers. 

Ilabell DonaldMiii and Margaret Watt, the lirat vJb. 4d., tie atbrr llib. 
James Chriitie, 10 Hillsyde of BaHinoe, lOlib. and 6 poutrie. 
David Forsyth, yr. Olib aad poutrie. 
HoLL or SCLUTFOOBD, poBSCBsed be James Hutchooo, 12 bolls of oicall.* 40Ub of 

silver duetie, 10 merks of tind money, 12 pontrie, 6 capons. 
[Ooe or mora lum ara awandng ban, bal tba liillsHlBf all aittrlBi afUanU; reAr la (Muvi 

M BUtafUr^ now BduU rttlaga.] 
Tbat part posaewed be John I^ell, ISlib, and 6 chickens. 
fibid.j — John Livingatonne, 22 merka, 4 patrie, and 8 chicken*. 
flbid.J — JohnHcKye, 5boll8of meal, and i boll of bear; 2 merka of dnd silver, and 

6 pntrie. 
(Ibid.) — Aleir. Low, 6 bola of meal j 40a. tind silver, 8Ub for tbe amiddie, 8 patrie, 

for [Indly'B land, 261ib vja. 4d., and 21ib tind silver, 6 patrie. 
(Ibid.) — David Bacbane 10 merka, or a hook in harvest, and 6 cliickena. 
(liiid.J — Itobert Anandail. 

Wood op Salboos, poaseased be John Burnett, payes yearlie 300 merks allenerlie, to- 
gether with BOlib for the aalmond MAag.—Nota : This room is forhand duetie. 

Miu, or Dalbqoq — The. Doane, 28 bols meal, and 12 bola bear; Blib of tind 
silver, 12 capons, and ohlig to uphold the mill, and a swine yearlie. 

Means or Dalboqo — Qeo. Will, 16 boU meal, and 8 bola bear ; 61ib of tind ulver, 
12 poutrie, and a awine. 

Denbead — John Bume, 6 bola luealj, 2 bola bear ; b merks tiad ailver, 8 patrie, ano 
qnnrter of bntter. 

BoHflAaAMi — Walter Lindsay, 8 bols of victual q'of 10 flrlots bear, and 5 bola and 
a half of meal ; 8 putrie, and 8 pund of butter ; five merks tind silver. 

Alexr. Mill, 3 bols of meal, and I bo! of bear ; 2 merks and a half of 
tind silvor, 4 putrie. 

* TbeFlan'pricaiof Porfanhlrs IF* not recordijd before the T^^lT^i l>nt Ibe roUawIng 
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CowTEHn.L — John Will, 10 bola meal, 6 bols bear ; lOlib of tind silver, and 12 

putrie and ane coustom vadder. 
Lm. TuLLo — Jamea Dargjie, 6 bola, 2 firlota of meal, 10 flrlola bear ; 5 merka of 

tind silver, and 20 merka of silver duetie, and quarter of batl«r, 6 putrie. 
flbid.J — The other prt posaeised be James Hodden alias ChriBtiaon, 3 bols 2 

firlols of meal, of bear 6 firlott i 5 merk of tind silver, 6 putrie, ajid a quarter of 

UincKELL TcLLO — David Walker. 14 bols of meal, 6 bola of boar; lOlib of silver 

dutie. lOlib of tind silver, 8 putrie. 
Mesgyie — Andrew Smart, ISOlib duties. 81ib tind eilvcr, 13 putrie, 6 capons, and 

q' bntter. — Nola .- Tak renewed for 5 yeatB (16^*) pajcs 801ib of grassum, and 

lOOlibs of wach monef . 
— Jobn CbriBtiBon, ahipheird in Mergie, 5 merks money. 
BL*mHEAD — James Ljndesay, 40lib of dutie, 8 putrie, and of butler 8lib. 
SoEEBSTBiFES CoiTES IjASD — Gboi^ Will, and James L^radsay ther, ilk on of tjiem 

41ib of money. 
PiKocEUMB OF Newdobe payGs yearly of tind sitvor 2Glib. — Nola •' Att Witlauoday 

1 [i, e, the Laird of Edzell] aett a year'a tat to Mr. Thomas Smart of the 

linds of this parochine for 600 marks. 



PAEOCHINB OF LETHNOTT, 

Clochib possessed be Da: Toahe payesyearlie20bols of meal, E bola of bear; 6Iib of 

tind silver, 401ib of silver dutie, 8 putrie, 
flbid.) — Andrew Smart tber, 20 bola meal, 6 bols boar; Glib of tind silver, 50 

marks of dutie, 8 putrio. 
Drum Cabne — Aleir, Davideone. 8 soor and ten merka ; 16 putrie, and ane quarter 

of butter. 
(Ibid.} — that part posseased be Jamea Smart, 6 bola bear. 3 bols of oata ; 41ib of 

tind silver, and 8 putrie — pays a mark of wacb money. 
(Ihid.J-^&mea Gold. 8 bols bear; 4Ub of tind silver, 8 pontrie. 
Mill op LETHSoi^-James Black, 28 bois meal, and 2 bols of bear; 12 capons. — 

The taksman hie option to pay GO merks for 8 of the bols of meal. 
TiLLiDiviE — John Will, 17 bols meal, 3 bola bear; 6 bols of tind silver. 8 putrie. 
ABQErTH, part of— George Bellie, 40 merka of dutie, 8 putrie, 21ib of batter. 
flhid.J — Andrew Dirra, 40 merks, 8 putrie, and a quarter of butter. 
(Ibid.) — John Low, 20 merks of dutie. 4 putrie, and 31ib of butter. 
('/iaf.>-Thomas Smart, elder, 20 merks, 8 putrie, 21ib of butter. 
(lUd.) — Thomas Smart, younger, 20 merks, 8 putrie. and 21ib of butter, 
BoorrOUME — Aleir. Mertyne.40libof silverdutie, 8pntrio, and bait a ston of bntter. 
Oldtodbb — Bobert Gibb. 40lib of silver dutie, 8 putrie, and half a stone o£ butter. 
WnTOUNE — Walter Mitchell, 9 bols and a half of meal, and 4 bols and a half of 

bear"; 7 marks of tind silver, 8 putne. 
(Ibid.J the other part — Andrew Smart, 9 bola and one half of meall, and 4 bolls 

and a half of bear; T marks tind silver, and 8 putrie, 
BROCKLiw — David Martyne, 431ib of tind silver durie, 8 putrie, and 4Iib. of butter. 
(Ibid.J other part— Da. Catlnea, eldir, 21 merks 6s. and 8d. ; 4 pulric, and 1 lib S 

ounce butter. 
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EdzisU, January the Unlk day jmitifi tatd nynti ityn year». 

BoNHAKD — Isobell Vyie (reliq to Jobn Donaldson), thirtie bala of meale, Gre ba1« 

bear, ten maikcB tind mon^ ; two bo)8 borm come, eight poatrie finals, dz 

caponea. 
PmEBTOONE — John Carnegie and John Wobster in Uille of Dillappie, payed yearlie 

of old twelve bola of meal, six bola of beare. ten marba of tind silTer, eight 

poulrie. six capona, and ahould hare bleitched all the Linnin cloath maid in the 

honae. Nota : now set to the above named men Gir sixteen bob of meals, and 

eigbtein bols the 8711 jear of thir tak. 
CoATTESTomTE OP Edzell — ilk Coatter pajes jearlie two marta tlnd silver, 41ib of 

bntter for ilk cow, and twelve chickens — Georg ChirstiBon, GJeorg Duncan, 

Alexander Dirrow, Oeorg HcKeje, James Watt, John Croll, William Hall. 
Wesistd ahd Acjhby — James Auchinfleck, jor, eighteen bols meal, six bole bear, 

three bols horse coma, three cairtfol of straw, tao apindell and ane half of yame ; 

ten libs of tind silver, foartein poatrie, and OTDe capones. 
SANDmiLLOci — James Preaock. 13 bois meale, 6 bob bear, 2 bols of horse come, 2 

cairtfuU of straw, qch is 48 bottle — ten marks of tind silver, S poatrie, 6 capons ; 

60 heirs of jame. 
Bububoot — Alexander Smart, 12 bolls meale, and 6 bols bear ; and for a pairt of 

another tak, 6 bols meal and on bol bear. 3 bols horse com, 3 cairtfiil of stra ; ten 

lib of tind money, 8 poutrie. 6 capons ; 60 heirs of yarae. 
StauuiE ABD iNVEBEaKEKDiE. both rooms poaseased be Jobn Will — 24 bole meal, 

12 bols bear, wherof ther is 8 bols converted to 60 marka of money, 20 marks of 

tind money: 16 poutrie, 6 capons; I20beirs ofyome; 3 bols bors come, 3 cairt 

full of atrae. 
(Ibid) — CoRHHiLU, Wai.kmii,l, Caubli^ FEiCKBTonNK — James Auchinfleck, 51 

(bolls) meal, 15 bolls bear; 40 libs many dutie,18liba. 6a. 8d. tind mlver;4doEen 

and a half of capones, 4 dozen and a half of poatrj, or 20 mark ; 60 heirs of tind 

Hbhoib — Androw Smart, 1201tb money rent ; 18 poutrie, 2 atones of buter, a wedder 
under the wool; and lOOlib for ilk 6 years tacks of OrftMum. — Nota: HepB;eSBO 
much more Ibr Title to be clearod by Ma tacks. , 

Nkwdobk payee of Viccarradge yearlie, 261il). 



PABlOCHm OF LETHNOT. 

Cloctiie (Whole) — John LowBon, 20 bols of meall, 10a bol! bear; 731ib. 6a. 8d, of 
silver ductie, 12Iib of tind money ; 2 wedders, 16 poatrie. 

Drumcaihb— David Gibb, 1201ib of silver duetie, 16 poutrie, 41ib of butter, 2 wed- 
ders under the wool. — 2fola : he payes 100 merks of Grosaum for 5 years tack. 

flbid.J Upper — the Minister. 8 bolls of hear. 4lib of tind money ; 8 poutrie, and a 
wedder. — Nota ; Hk nndelyvered boll is 10 merks of pryse. 

flbid.J the other part — James Smart, 6 bole of bear. 3 bolls of oats, 41ib of tind 
money ; B poutrie and Bne wedder. — Nota : Itk undely vered boll is 51ib of pryse ; 
be payee also cess and watch money. 

Milne of Lbthhot — James Black, 28 bolls of meall, 2 bolla of bear, 12 capons. — 
Nota: he is liberty to pay 331ib 6s. 8d. for 8 bolls of meall. 
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TiuJDina — John Archebald, 17 bolla of meaU, Sbollaof bear; Glibof tiod money, 8 

poatrie, and ane wedder. 
AKom— David Smart. 361ib 13a and 4d ; 8 pontile, 4)ib of battur, at S terma and 

QntaBom ceea and watch moaej.—Nota: the ceu is one merk of each 20, and 

;e watch money 6i. 
(TWi./— Androw Dirroo, 26Iib 13» 4d ; 6 poulrie, 24b of tind money at 2 lenn», wt 

Qraimm, cau, and watch moDey. 
NEwmaaami ua> DuVMrnatu — John Smart, 631ib 6a Sd ; 12 poatrie, 41ib of buter, 

his ah«ep to be cleared by his tack, 2 weddera ; and GrBaaum, ceaa, and watch 

money. 
Boe«)iiiiK — Aleir, Martin, 401ib of money ; 81ib of butler, B putrie, and aoe wedder ; 

Gra««am, ce«i, and watch money. 
Oldtochb — DtTid Todi, 401ib of money, glib of butter, B pouttie, and ane wedder ; 

GraasDm, oen, and watch money, 261ib. Sb. 6d. 
WiTTODn— Walter Hitchell. 9 bolls 2 fir. of meall, 4 bolli 2 fir. of bear ; 41ib 13s 

4d of tind money ; 8 poutrie, and a wedder ; caaa and watch money, of Oraaaum, 

6Ub for 3 yeara. 
lO'tiii.^^ameB Will, 9 bolla 2 fir. of meall, 4 bolla 2 fir. of bear ; 4Iib I3b 4d of 

^d money ; 8 poutrie, and ane wedder ; 20 merka of Grassum Ibr 6 years tack. 
BKOCEI.AW — David Martm. 43]ib of silver duetie ; B poutrie, 41ib of butt«r, ane wed- 
der nnder the wooll ; 401ib for Ilk 5 years tack of Grasaum. 
(Ibid.) — John Dnrro, 141ib 6s. 8d., 4 poutrie, and ane pound and liolf butter ; 2 

wedders in the 5 yeaiB t»ck, tmd Qrsasom, ane years duety in the tacks. 



No. ni.— Page 51. 

The Duraffa of that ISk, Dempttert la the Lairds of Edxdl. 

The small farm of Duraybill, with several other parts of the pariah, were 
church lands bslouging to St. Andrews, situated in the regality of Beecobie,* and 
the family of Duray, dempsters of the Lairds of Edzell. long occupied these, and 
designed themselves " of that Dk." It was then a separate farm, but is now 
held in lease along with the farm of Upper DoUbnper.t 

The orig^ of the Durays or dempstenr of Edzell ia unknown. Heir name 
occurs for the first time in the Parochial Register of 22d December 1644, when 
" John Dirrow of Dirrowhill was appointed to goe to the presbiterie for ... . 
competent knowledge to go to the Oenerall Assemblie which is to be holden at Edin- 
burgh, y> 22d Jan. 1645." The last time any of them acted along with a Laird of 
Edzell was at the memorable " rable " of 1714 ; and, in dispoaing of the landa of 
Edzell, David Liudsay gave Duray right to " a desk in the church, upon the east 
aide of the Lindsay's isle." Owing, perhaps, to the prominent lead which Duray 
took in this rable, the kirk-sesaion were led to challenge his right W the pew ; and, 
notwithstanding that he produced a document confirming the grant from tbe last 

• Rcloon or Ednll. Juna 3, ISM. 
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lainl'a " bicther-gennui," ho wbb found to have unuped tbe Mine, and wm tbere- 
-upon tnrned out of it. 

Thii diqiDto ocenrred in 17S4, and the deoinon wm bo fatal to the iamily, that 
they left the dirtriet aoou after, and there is reaaoD to believe that,ihia penon 
vai the laat reddent of thorn in Edzoll. Thon^ the oiTcnmitance is not re- 
corded, tbaj may haTe been expelled there&om 1^ the YoA Boildingt' Compan;, 
who hod no darire to harboQT thoae in their land* who wen friendlj to the exiled 
Stnarts. This cause of Dura/'a removal ii inferred from tlie fWct, that aome (^ 
their distant relatives believe tbqr " left the distriot and aettled abont Stonehaven ;" 
which is BO far coofinned bj a Jdu Dnrie being there during the Btirring move- 
mentA of "the forty^ve." Thia peiKm wai a merchant, and ao determined a 
■npporter of the Stniuis, that he appeared in the parish ohnrch of Donottar with a 
guard of armed men, and read some treaaooable p^ra before the congregation.* 

Bnt whether this rebel was of the Dnra^B of that Dk, we have no ueans i^ 
•acertaining. It is certain that the old stock ia now oompletelj ont of die die- 
trict, and a tombstone in the IdA-yard still be«n this record of their tendatiw; 
holding: — "Here lyei James Duray, son to John Dora; of that Hi, who de- 
.parted this Life, Febroaiy ISth I71S, aged 3Q. 

Bemember, passenger, as yOD go by. 

This gravestone nnder which 1 ly, 

Head, and remember what I tell, 

Hat in the Cold Grave thon mnat dnel, 

The wormB to be thy company, 

Till the Last Tnunpet set yon free." 



No. IV.— Page 56. 

Litt <^ SeiUplura in the Flower Garden qf EdalL 
fThis garden has already been described. It is about an acre in extent, and 
the walla are of polished ashler. Compartments representing the fesse oheqnie of the 
Lindsays, and the three stars of the Stirlingo of Glenesk, are placed betwixt each 
of the fignres under noticed. Engravings of cerbun parts of the wall are in Mr. 
BillingB' Baronial "ViewB of Scotland, vol. II. j 

THE EAST WALL 



Satckk IB represented in Boman Costnnie, with a sword bj his side, and a scythe in 
his right hand. He holds a, boy up in his left, emblematical of hia having de- 
voured his own legitimate issue as soon as bom, with a view that his kingdom 
might revert to the Titans, from whom it was taken, and given to him. He 
wears a chain ronnd his neck, in allusion to his captivity by Titan, from 
which be was released by his son Jupiter. The figure of a goat, perhaps that of 
Amaltbea, by whose milk Jupiter is said to have been socMed, is at the feet of 
Saturn. This fignre is represented with a moodat leg, a circomBtance which 
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has led some to lappoae tbtt it represents VoLOAti, who, on filling from the 
heaveua on the Isle of Lemnos with grent vialence, broke hia leg, and was thus 
Tendered lame for tife. The mgn K, and other aooesBiniea. are those oS Saturn. 

Jopimn, Jp in Soman Coatmoe, bat withont a beud, has ■ swoid in his right 
hiuid ; the left nata on s »hkld, charged with a fine eaning of Cnpid shooting 
an arrow tram, a croM bow, &c. 

Maxe, (f alu in Bi»nan coMnme, bean a sceptre in left hand, and an oral shield on 
T^t arm, with a dog at his feet 

The So O wears an aotdqoe crown and Boman dreia. ^ht hand rests on a 
shield charged with the Son, in fiill splendoHr. The shield resta on the head of 
a Uon. The left hand holds a sceptre. 

Vebub Q holds a dart over left shoulder, and a burning heart in right hand. A 
lamb lies at her feet. Two nude figures are dancing in the back-ground on 
the right, and a clothed fbmale holds up her right arm on the left, in a beck- 
oning attitnde. 

UGncDBT with the sign $ and usoal acoompanimenta of winged cadncens in right 
hand, and hehnet and sandals. 

The Moon, or Luna and Diana, as this goddess is varionsty termed, is represented 
bj a female figure holding a lance in her light hand, and the charactemtic sign 
of a crescent (o) in her left. Her feet reet on a fish. This figure is over the 
entrance door to the munmer house — so placed, perhaps, from the fact that the 
ancients supposed her to have the care of all houses and doors during night. 
8he was the daughter of Jupiter by Idtona. 

SOUTH WALL. 

[The Sculptures on this wall represent the Sciences only, with the eiceplion 
of the Theological Virtue " Charity," which was miaplaced during recent re- 
purs. These earrings are in bold relief^ and the fineat of any in the garden, 
and Irom the occasional introduction of objects in the distance, snggeBt a com- 

Sirisou with the famous gates of the Baptistrt of Florence, which acquired Lorenzo 
hiberti so much deserved fame. The Bcieoces are in square pannels with 
ciroular tops, and measure about two by three feet.J 

" GioHnTBu," is represented by a female, with a castellated crown and flowing 

robes. She is describing a globe. A squaro, compass, and books lie at her feeL 
" Mvsnu." — Female figure (head and neck broken off) playing on a guitar. A harp 

and other musical instruments lie beside her ; and her left foot rests on books. 
" AsiTHHETicA." — Female figuring on a Blale. Two nude figures in back-ground. 
" Dui.BcncA." — A seated female in the act of reasoning. Two frogs at her feet, 

a dove on her head, and a serpent twisted round her right arm. There is also 

a small figure in the back-ground. 
" RaBiOEJci." — A seated female, holds a cadticetu in the right hand, and a roll in 

the lelt, with several Tolumea at her feet. 

WEST WALL. 



. . B ," (Futh), with cup in right hand, wrapt in a massive flowing dross, and a 
serpent at her feet. 
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Sp£8 " — Female fl^re standing ereot, with right buid at breut, and left out- 
stretched. An tnchor and antique ipade lie at her feet. 
"Cautab" {miaplaced on toath wall) represented in the conunan manner, by a 
female with a child in each arm, and one at each knee. 
. . UTLt" (Jnstice). with sword, balance and scales. 
Pbdven. . ." (Prudence), eiaminiag her face In a mirror, with a serpent coiled 

round the left hand. 
FoBTnvDo " pulling down an orntunental column, with the capital of it lying at 
her feet. 
" Tehferartia " poan *Bter from a jng into a gloss. An antique jar standi oa 
each side of the figure. 



No. V.-PAGE8 170, 164, 284. 

Epitaph*, rdating to the Lindtayi, in vaTutui CAurcAjmnlf vo A»gii»-Mr». 

A good monument of native ft«estone, to the memory of a family of the name of 
Lindsay, is built io the south wall of the church of Rescobie. like ^e Gne marble 
tablets to the same race at Maryton and Lonm, this is upheld (rom an annuity 
payable by the town of Arbroath, which was especially granted for the potpose. 
The canopy is supported by two pillars, with these bearings: — "Onles, a tesse 
cheques arg. and az. ; inchiefa mullet; in base wavea proper " 

" Monumcntum hoc, in msmoriam snorum parentom Mr David Lindsay 

Fastoi de Mary-Tuune : Eitrueudum cnravit, Joita huno lapidem depositn 

sunt reliquite Dam ; Henriei Lindsay quandom de Blairifedden qui obiit anno Dom : 
_. . letat, 72. Et uioris ejus Alinon Scrimseur feroiliee Scrimseor de Qlasswd 
qu» obiit anno Dom. 1651 letat. . . necnon filii eonim dom. Davidis lindsay 
Pastoris de Bescobie qui obiit anno Dom. 1677 ntat. 63 & ejusdein dnamm co^ju- 
gum MBijone Lindsay filisa Lindsay de Kionettles & Beatricis Ogiivy BUk. . . . 
Ogiivy de Oarsfaank, quie obiit anno Dom. 1716 tetat. bus: 89. Ibidem loci qaoqne 
sepuiti sunt nonnulli ejasdem Datidis liberi quorum nomina coali injuria & prioria 
cippi vetustate perienint. — Hoc monumentom positnm fuit anno , & instau- 
ratum anno 1752." 

A superb marble tablet in the church of Maryton, bears the Dowhill family 
anna and motto, and a long inscription to " David Lyndesiua ei prisca I^yndesomm 
familia de Dowhill," who was tbirtj-lhrcc years minister of the chnrch of Maryton, 
and the last Episcopal incumbent. He died on the 16th of September 1706, in the 
sixty-second year of his age. It is also worthy of remark, that a marble tablet at 
the church of Lunan is anslagous in design to that at Maryton. It is erected to 
the memory of Mr, Alexander Fedey, the last Episcopal clergyman of that parish, 
and hia wife Maijoiy Lindsay, who may have been a near relative-^porhaps a sister 
— to the parson at Maryton. 

Inscription from a freestone tablet in Famell churchyard, to the memory of 
Dean Camegy, founder of the family of Craigo, and bis wife Helen, daughter of 
Bishop Lindsay of Edinburgh.— ( Ut tup., pp. 164, 284.) :— 

"Sepulchrum M'trl Davidis Camegy dc Craigo Decani Bricbinen : Becloris 
bnjus Bcclesite qoi primo fuit Ecclesiastes Brichinen annos 2 postea hujus ecolesin 
pastor hdclisimua annos 36 qui placide ac pie in Domino obdonnivit anno Dom. 
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1673 Ktati* earn 77, In W Uma ainml com eo recubaat prior ejiu Uxor Helena 
Lind«M7 AC decern eonim liberi pUcuit bic inscribera imagTamioa a 8eipM> com- 
poatnm 

Magietro Davidi Caniegy 

onogrammft 

Grandla Jcbq due me gratia 

distichon 

I>um digo in terria eipectanB Oandia cce\i 

He ducat semper taa Qratia GraDdis Jsbd." 

Tablet! beariiig tbe foUowJug inscriptiooa are Id the family bnria]-place of 

Bakaadiea. TMs Cemeterj ia near tbe Aldbar Hallway Station, ia called 

Chapel-yaTd, and tbe door lintel beara "ANO. MDCLXIX." From tbis period, 

till 1849, a complete recOTd of tbe luids and ladies of Balmadiea can be gleaned 



"Mrs Margaret lindaay dangbter to Sir Alexander Lindsay of Grliek first 
married to the lurd of Findaurie and tbereatler to Jamea Piersone of Balmadiea to 
whoBi elie bore seren aona ahe died about the 66 year of ber age on the II or 12 of 
May 1714 and here interred on the 18 » virtueuB and religions lady — Me mento 

"Ura Elizabeth ArbotbDot slater German to the present liurd of Findourie 
died of a deceiy about the 18 year of her age a beautiiiil virtuous and religious 
young lady and was here interred some years before ber mothers death— Me mento 



No. VI.— PiOE 181. 

Extradt from Petition onJ Contfiaijit of Mr. Oeorge Tt/tUr. Mini$ter of Fen 
the Heritort of the Patith, against John Diidarg, Sehoolraaater.- 
15, 17?8. 

It appeara that John Diidarg was appointed schoolmaster of Feme, pro tem- 
pore, abont 1763-4, According to Mr. Tytler'a complaint, be was so unqualified for 
the ofGce of precentor that " singing psalms waa lilie to wear oat of the church." 
and be became ao turbnlent that no person vould " entertain, him as a lodger." He 
also intermeddled with the miniater'a affairs, and threatened " law processes against 
him " — tried to detract trom his character, and " weaken his hands in the enercise 
of his miniatty," &c. But the more immediate cauaeofthe quarrel betwiit him and 
the minister, wbicb will be aufficiently explained by the folbwing curious extracta, 
arose from Diidarg propagating the doctrine of the " uolawliilneBa of earing blood." 
" Lifted up," OS tbe Complaint bears, " with a conceit of hia own knowledge," the 
Bchoolmseter wrote a discourse on the subject of blood^eating, and tried to make 
proselytes of nil and anndry. The complaint proceeds thus : — 

" That be carried the piunt of blood^eating so for, that he attempted, not in a 
private, bnt in a very public manner, even in the presence of miniatcr, elders, and 
a (among which last he thought be had formed u party), anent admis- 
o the Lord's Table, to get it enacted that none should be received into com- 
mit 11. Tb* toUl ceM amounted to £*St ICi. Id. ScoU, or £71 lli. m. 
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mnnion that ilid not, or would not promue to abstain trom Baling blood, and because 
his proposal was rejected, he haa not joined in communion here HieBB four or Eve 
;«ai8 at least ; but that this is no real matter of oonscieuca with him, as he pietendi, 
maf, without breach of chant;, be alleged, because he scruples not to join with 
other coDgregatioilS, particularly with that of Brechin, where, conndering the inauj 
bntahen, there will be more blood eat«n in a week thoii id Fern in a twelvemonth. 

"That orer and above what is mentioned, that he (Dildarg) began many 
jeaia ago to set op conventicles in private houses, and more publicly in the ochool- 
honse, on Sabbath^ys and otber days, when he could ^t a etmveniaidum, where 
he preached and prayed, and expounded the Scriptures ; and it waB the ordinary 
way, as I have been credibly informed, to tell them — ' Thus, the minister says, but 
that is what I ss; 1' 

" * * * • That towards the end of last yeur my wife aending a portion 
of blood and puddings to a poor cripple old woman in the parish, Dildars, either 
following or overtaking the servant on the way, and finding it was blood, Bud that 
my wife or I might as well sent some lewd person to commit fomicarion or adnltely 
with her, as send her blood to eat, and in the most serious manner exhorted her to 
throw it out (as he has persuaded some in the parish to do), and for this pnrpose 
lectured over to her the ITth of Leriticns. At the same time also ha took occasion 
to detract from the character of a certain gentlewoman, and to magnify » common 
dame whoso reputation in this countryside is none of the finest. 

" That upon bearing this, yonr complainef wrote to Dildarg on a slip of paper, 
whether ha had said snch tbings — not in eipeclation of his reluming me an answer, 
but to let him understand tbat I knew what he hod said. 

" That ha returned mc (this) written answer, of date December ISti last (1777) : 
— ' I am Eurprised at a line which you have sent me, wherein you require me to give 
you an aoawor thereto. I am. Sir, ooder no obligation to answer this line ; for, if I 
have spoken any evil oi yon or yonr wife, it was yonr business to prove it. Yon 
are no Boman Inquisiloi, and therefore you cannot oblige me to become my own 
accuser, and if you hod not insinuated that I scandalized a woman of quality, I should 
not have taken the least notice of it. Whoever told jon this, told yon a manifest 
falsehood. Seeing you have, Sir, copied after the infallible cbm-ch in your eipiscat- 
ii^ questions in order to make me my own accuser, T hope you will not be offended 
at me for copying afier you. I have two or throe qnestions to propose, and I hope 
you will give a plain and direct answer to tbem. — Ist. Did you say to any of the 
parishioners in the summer harvest 1776, that 1 did nail my cat t^ to the wall of 
my house in order that I might shov the natnre of a sacrifice ? If you did, I desire 
you will inform me who the hellish person was who invented such a lie ; for all the 
devils in hell could not have contrived a greater falsehood. — 2nd. Did yon hear 
your wife about the same time call me a rascal and villain, or words to the same 
import, to any person ? — 3rd. If your wife did give me anch names, tell me if her 
character is agreeable to the character of a bishop or deacon's wife, 1 Tim. i. 11. 

" I did aver to Jean Lyal that the eating of blood was as sinful in the ught of 
God as either adultery or fornication, and I affirm the same thing again, Sir ; ttjr 
you nor no man shall intimidate me from muntaining the truth, and J have as 
good reason to judge what is truth as you or any other man ; and I will oppose 
every error which I hear broached and propagated, be the consequence what will. 
It is my duty to contend earnestly for the faith whicb waa once delivered to the 
saints, and to uppoHe every error that is HubVorsivc of this failb.' " 
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No. VIL— Page 253. 

Letter from Sir David Gameffie, of Pittarrme, Bart., to Alexander Carae.gy, Esq. 
of BedaaTOoon. 

[Tbe laird of Balnamoan, to wham the fallowing cnrioua letter was addreisetl, 
was father of the "rebel laird" of 1745. The writer was the Beeond Baronet of 
Pittarrow, father of Margaret Camcgie, wife of the patriotic Fletcher of Saltonn, 
and mother of Lord Millton. an cimiDeQt Scotch lawyer. Carnegie 'sgrandBon, Sir 
JameB, uncceeded to the Bouthesk estates on the death of the last Earl in 1729, 
from whom the present banmet of Southesk is (he fourth in BucceBBian.J 

" To the much hononted the Laird of Ballnamoon. — Usee 
Sir, 

As I hear that !□ absence of the Earie of Nortbeake fow manage all sen 
wrack to the best advantage for him And being certantl; informed that the Bea has 
oast in severall casks not only of the best of Brandie, which they that have toasted 
of; doe assnre me : And which brandy does nowayes belong to ye ships seawrockt 
at Hontrose. And also being told that severall caaks of ye beit firench wyne of the 
sante nature were lykewayes cast ashore and seosed by yon Ibr ye Earles nie. 8ir 
mj Bade sicknes these four moneths bygone and yet continuing (having weakened 
me eitremelf bejond expression) ; my body craves for its support ye best of Liquors 
indiepenseable ; I doe earnestly intreat I may have two galloni of the best brandie 
and lis mnohof the bestffrench wyne at ye current pryoe ye rest of je beet shall be 
sold at ; This Sir as I know my Lord wiU be heartely satesfied with ; so when with 
yon I plead ye beneflte of blood relation It saves me the pains of farther pereuaEnves. 
Only jon will friendly oonwder the great need I presently stand in ; for my present 
eubststanoe and life ; And qcb sir from yoit will be ye most seasonable kyndnes you 
exa eipreaa to me ; Bo your answer by this bearer is expected by 
Sir, 
Tonr Afiectianat humble servant 
IHtUrrow la Apryle 1708." D. Cakheoib. 



No. Vin.— Page 253. 

.Votiee of the farnU]/ of Arbuthtiott ofFimhiorte. — From Notet from Mndomrie 
Paper*, by P. Chaimera, Eiq^ ofAldbar. 
Bobert Arbnthnott* of that Ilk, third of tbe name, was tbe immediate pro- 
genitor of the family of Findowrie. He succeeded his father James, and waa thrice 
married : first to Elizabeth Carnegie, Einnajrd's daughter, by whom he had three 
sons and one danghler ; secondly, to Margaret Priugle of GaUowshiela, by whom 
he had no issue ; and, thirdly, to Helen Clephane, daughter of the laird of Cars- 
logie, who bore him four sons and four daughters. On the 14th of February, 1574, 
Bobert of that Ilk, and his third wife, had charters of the lands of Elndowrie, 
in CDT\]unct fee and life-rent, and to David Arbntbnott, their eldest son in fee, Irom 
Bobert Cullaies of Balnamoon. Bobert Ai4>uthnott of that Hk wadAicceeded in 
Arbuthnott by his son, great-grandson , and greatrgreat-grandson. The last of these 
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was Bon to James Arbnthnott of Amt, neai Brechia, and father of the flrat TigcoaiLt 
of Arbntbnott. 

In 1616, Robert, the ion of DsTid of Findowrie, married Margaret Graham, 
daughter of Sir William Qraham of ClavsrhouBo. and iridor of George Somp', 
younger of Balaebrdie.* This laird was an early acqnuntancs of the fiitiire 
Marquis of Montroee, who addreaaed the following friendly note (o him, many years 
before he etabarked in tboae perilous enteiprisea &ir which hia nune is now so 
bmoDs: — 

" To my kmeiuge frende the larde of Bndonry. 

Loaeing f^nd&~I wreatte to jou some tyme since to heave keipet ane apoynt- 
ment bat I harde ye wer from home Wherfbr I most intreet you now to take the 
pesna to meite me at auld Montrois upon monday about thrie hourea eflemone. In 
doing whych ye shall ohliege me to remune 

T' loning frende 
At Kinarde, the 17 of Sept"', 1631 ,"t Momthosb. 

Circumstancet, however, cooled Hontroae's friendship towards Arbuthoott ; for 
it appears from the Bobjoined statement of " Losses " which the latter tosttdued 
through him and his soldiers, that his lands and tenanta were Dot only harried to I, 
lai^e extent, but his private residence was also burned and pillaged. 

The son and grandson of the last^mentioned laird were also staunch supporters 
of the CoT«nant, and Gned by the Earl of Middleton in the large sum of £2,400; 
Knd, as appears by a letter from the Earl of Btratbmore, commander of the Angus 
regiment, while located in Strathblain, on the 18tb of June 1685, the laird of the 
period was a person of so great ciuiReqaence, that he was ohoseu by the Earl t« 
command a company of horsemen daring that stirring period.} 

This lurd was succeeded by his son Alexander, who died before the I8th of 
September ITOT, as of that dat« his son, by a daughter of lindaay of Evelick, was 
served hia heir. On the death of the son of the last mentioned Alexander, the 
male Bncceaaicn foiled, and the estates were carried to the lamily of Balnamoon, 
throogh tbe marriage of the heiresa witb James Caroegy " the rebel lurd," in the 
hands of whose deacendante Findowrie still cootiaoes. 



Statemet^ of Loittl. tuttaiited by Ifte Laird of Ftndourrie and his Unontt, (Jtrdugb 

the Marquil of Montrote, tn 16W.— ('JVotb the FtnAnerie Papers. } 

At Breohine the sextein day of October the year of god !>■> t[> and fourtie aec 

yearis. In preaence of James Guthrie of Htforthie, John Bimmer fiear of Bro- 

thinach, David Livingstouue in Dunleppie, Jamee Roes in Dalbog, George Straton 

in Achdovie, and Johne Lyons in Aldbar, as ane quorum of the CommiaBioneriB 

appMutit be the Committee of the moiiejia and proceas for the north conforme to 

the Commisnone grantlt to them for uptaMnge of the Loases conteinit in the Mud 

Commiaaione, Of the qlk qnonim the aoid David Livingstonne wes electit preses. 

Compeirit peraonaUie Robert Arbnthoot fier of Findawrie and his fetheris teoantiB 

• 8«r<r>1 cimd itonii, burlng ifas initial) >nd irmi of iliU laird sod Udf, ars bout Into 

lbs wall! of tha tirm itf adln^, dalad 1«W. 

t The tan^T of tnli letur, and the lupgrHrlpUDn, mittan bj UontniH'i HrTanl— lbs 

t A (tone built Into tlu win aT Ihi farm faoDHoF Findowrie bslon^ to thi* Utrd'i lima. 
It bura tba follDnlng qoalnt obt«rrHtIon:-"Bi(] - xiavi - hoi ' Biiiii' ' liTu ■mi-lS 
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and Bervandu and his, and gave in tliar particular LoBses qlk they auCTered bo ths 
commone enemie be bomiug out, spuiling and robbing, as wes provin sum b; Wit- 
aeme» and sum by oath of pairties, as foleowi 
Item compeirit Jon Brown in Findawrie and gave ia tae particuUr Loraea qobair- 

npoD being OevUe Bwoma dcponit, qllds LoaneB eiteDdia to £I4C9 8 

Item Jon Williamaane in Muiieliillock deponit and gare in bis Loswl 

being dewlie swome qlk eitendia to 704 4 

Item David WilliamBono in Markcua gavB hin oath and gave is bis 

LoBseB qlk extends to 368 3 4 

iMm James Sjm at the myb of Horkons gave hi« wth and gave in his 

hogaee qlk eitendg to 24 

Item the Baid David WilliamBono compeirit for David" WilliamBone 

hia brother heing seib and gave in Mb IxwseB (qlk be bii giyt ulb 

he deolarit that he knew to be of veritie) qlka LoBses eilenda to 32 

Item compeirit Thomas Cothill cotter in Muiriehillock aod gave in 

hig loflBea and thairnpon gave his aith qlk eztenda to 32 

Item Martha Aikeuheid in Muriehillock gave in hie loases and gave 

Mr uth thairupon qlk extends to 25 

Item Isobell Findlie thair gave in hir 1osb«b and gave Mr oath ynipon 

qlk extends to 41 10 

Item Thomas Skur in Lilill MarkouB compeirit and gave in hia Iobbcb 

and gave hia oath pupon qlk extends to .... 68 19 4 

Item John Allaoe in Findawrie compeirit and gave in Mb loesea qur- 

upoD he gave hia oath qlk eitenda to 191 3 4 

It«m David Myller thair gave in Mb Iobbes qlk extends to . . 22 6 8 

Item Johns Cramond thair compeirit and gave in his losses qlk eitenda to TO 13 i 
annuna Lateris Is . £3059 8 

JaoiiB LiONB David Levuiostodke 

T. LaioBAT notar Geoboz Sisatoh J. Uouthbib 

clerk heirto J. Boai Jhone Svuubr 

Followea tho Losses susteinit be the said Robert Arbuthnot himself b/ burning of 
his place of findovrie, barnee byroa office housses and comes in Ms bame and 
bameyard, and by burning of Ms Ludging in BrecMne (victual honsaes and stabilHs) 
aud by destroying of bis comes upon the ground, Kobbing and Spulzes of hia Nolt 
scheip horsB and uther gudis and geir oomittit be the comono enemie and his com- 
plices, as wes judiciallie provin concerning the fulrack of the honsa be trasdesmeu 
and such as wes not provin the siud Bobert Arbuthnot fiear of Findawrie gave his 
aith thairapon. 

Hat the Loases above apedfiet according to the particularis given be them ex- 

t«nda to the sonme of £3984 8 8 

Item mair be deponit that he had of cunyeit money qlk vea taken 

from him he the said enemie out of Ma houa .... 2000 
Forder we to qnhome thia CommiBaion wes granljt and ondersubacryv- 

Mned Declairia that according to Dure knowledge and so far as we 

could have informations, that he lost he the foraaid enemie of Insicht 

plenishing with sum Jewellis ond ailver wart worth the soume off 2000 
Summa Lateris h . £7984 8 3 
Summa totalis . 11043 9 1 

2b 
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We TrndarBabBCTyvuid testifle th&t we haae takin the OBthis oi the pairties and 
witaesses above writtiu oonceming the pftrticnlariB of the loiaeE giyen in be the 
fbiraaid peraoaeB. 

Okobob Stbaton David LEVraOOTonHE 
T. LiKDUf notar Jhobe Iiom J. Oouthbu 

clerk heirto J. Boce Jbohe SniuEK 

ThefoUouiing it the ddwerawx on the above : 

"Aberdene 19 October 1646. 
The Comitttee of inoDejis and proceu for the north coneideriiig the conditione (^ 
Robert Arbnthuott of flndawrie in the burning and wasting of hie hull landis within 
the ichretdome of Sbrfar done and occauoned bj the rebelb, doe thairfor suspend 
all paft of maintenance for the saidia landis of the said Bchjre, Whill order be 
gevine be parliament or thair comitties respect*, for nplifling thairof, Inhibiting and 
discharging in the mean tyme, the collectors of the muatenaace within the «aid 
schyre frome all trouhliog or molesting of the Mud Bobert Arbnthnott or hie tenents 
thairfor 

J. BuKGHi-v, I. P. D. Com." 

Letter from Mr. J. SaH, Aberltdknot (Marykirli) (o the laird ofFiitdmerU, on 

ivpplying a Vaeartey in )Ae CAurcA nfMemaiiir in 1643. 
" Richt Honoble Sir 

I heir the kirk of Heamuir is vacaad If ;e think it expedient mj sone Mr. 
Wm. wold oSer his treveltis ther. He hes an incUnatioii to come forth and 
fears if we get not him aetled beajde ws at home he be drawn flirth to setill in the 
north pairteB i^lk I wold not desyr for monie causes Alwyia Sr if fe think it a 
thing liklie ye may use joi moyen (interest) I know ze have a stroik (sway) of 
all ye parochineris Qiihan ye come to ye Meamis I wold wis ze cam yis way and 
,t griter Ijnth Committing yow and all yonra to ye 



Torai 



Aberluthnot, Aprilis 1642. 



No. IX.— Page 266, 

Expenie of Sumivff a Witch, ij>. 1 649, from Amofe ChimituJ, TriaU, p. 392. — 
Thii acanmt, which it printed here merely to ehem the great eayeiMf loAwA vmt 
ineurred by the hwrmitg of wilckee, it a voveher of a payment made by Ahx. 
Louddon, factor on the eetate of hv.rwMM^, the proprielor being then a mimn- 
and infaiU. It it entered in ihefador't bookt thut : — 

' Mair for Margarit Dnnhome the time sche was in prison, and was put to death, 
065 : 14 : 4.' 

Count gifin oat be Alexander Louddon in Lylaloan, in ye yeir of Qod 1649, yeirit, 
for Margrit DoUmoune in Sjirn^atteU. 

Item, in the Brat to W". Cunie and Andrew Gray for the watch- 

ing of hirye space of 30 days, inde ilk day XXX sh. inde ■ xIt lib Scotti 

Item mur to Jo" Kinked for brodding of her . . . vi lib Scotts 
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Hair for meat aod driok and «:yiie to him sod his man . iiij lib Sootts 

Hair for cloth to hir iy lib Scotts 

Mair jbr twa tore treia zl sh Scotts 

Item miur for tw» treia, sod je makiiig of them, te je varbnea . iij lib Scotta 
Item to ye hongioan id Hadingtonii, and fet^bin of him, thrie 

dollorea for hia pene, ia ii^ lib liiii sh 

Item mair for meit uid drink and wjne for hia intertinge . . iii lib Scotts 
Item mair far ane man end two hora, for je fetcbeing of him, and 

taking of him baae agane xl sh Scatts 

Mair to hii for meit and drink ilk ane day, ii\j ah the apace of U.I 

dayea, ia vi lib ScMts 

Item mair to je twa officers G>r y' fie ilk day aei ahillioe aught 

pennea, is z lib Scotte 

Snmtna ia iiij acoir xii lib zii^ ah 

GMbert Lauder. 
Um. Lauder Biktunrt. 
Takin of thia above written aoume twentie-aeaves pundia Scotia qlk the a^d umq 
Margrit Dinbam had of her aia. 
92 : 14 : — 
27 : — : — 



No. X.— Page 312. 

Nolice of the Fdlace of Kineardine. 

The niina of the Palace, or Caetle, of Kincardine stand on an wooded ci 
which rises about tMrty feet abovB the level of the adjoining lands, at the foot 
of the Coiin-o'-Monnt road. The walls are compoeed of ckUei hewn, but mostly 
hammer-dresaed stones, and no part is more than eight feet high — they are of 
great streugth, being confltmctsd on the same sloping principle as barbonra and 
military forti£catiari9. The ground plan ia still traceable, and it appears, that, 
independent of the fonndaliona of the strong gateway and tower (which project 
twenty or tliirty feet from the mun building, and a surronnding ditch and de- 
fensive outworks], the aize of the Palace had t>een ^ly five hundred yards in 
circumJerence, with an inner court of about two hundred teet. It was inhabited 
on all aidcB except the west, which is composed merely of a wall, in which 
there is an entrance of great width leading to the court ; but the principal 
entrance was on the south. There was also a door on the north, about five feet 
broad, and two apacions apartments measuring aboat fourteen fay fifty feet, and 
fonrleon by thirtj-five feet, aro on each side of it. Two other apartments en tbe 
east are twenty-two by sixty, and twenty-two by fourteen foet In aise. Tbe &ont 
wall, though mostly composed of the watch-towera, embrace several variously sized 
apartments. The oater walla vaiy Irom eight te ten feet in thickness — the inner 
are about three, and some parts of the front so much as twelve feet. 

The time of the foundation of this Palace is unknown. Tradition asserts, 
that it was in existence in the time of Kenneth 111., and some writers call it the 
scone of bis mnrder. It was certamly of note in William the Lion's time, and was 
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the remdeDce of Edward I., both on lot going uid retnrouig from the North in 1296, 
and the scroll of Boliol'a resigDatuin was prepaT«d therein. PerbtqiE the last 
cliarter dated theretrom is one to Thomas Rait, hy Bobert 11^ in 1333, when he had 
certain portion! of Lnmgalr from that king. 

KincBrdine was the Beat of the Coimt^ Courts down to James Vl.'a time. It 
wafl then a place of considerable importance, with a church and market. The 
cbnrchjard ii Htill preserved ; and the fair, which was removed to Fettercfdm at the 
transference of the Cour^ to Stonehaven, ie known by the name of St. MaTh, to 
whom the old kirk of Kincardine ma; have been dedicated. A croaa of hewn atone, 
gifted to Eincardina bj the Earl of Middleton. bearing hia arms and initials, 
" E ; I : M."and dale " 1670." is still at Fettercaim. It ought to be mentioned, that 
the preservation of the mina of the Palace and the. old kirk is owing to the praise- 
worthy conduct of the present Sir John Stuart Forbes of Fettercoirn, who, on 
hearing of stones being taken from the Palace to fill druna. pat an immediate and 
efiectnal stop to the Bacrikgions proceeding. 



ADDENDA TO THE APPENDIX. 

INVENTORY OF FURNITDRE IN THE CASTLE OF FINHAVEN IN 1712, 

The foUcneing inuentory of the .FWnfture tn the Cagtle of f^nhaven, in the tcmi 
of Ihe "falte Camegy " fut sup., pp. 161-2), J wat printed in the Dundee 
Advertker of Jwie 6. 1851 (minin inUrpdiotiona), at from the origitud in 
poaietaion, of the }aU John Wedderburae, Egq,, Aiichierhiiiae. Itgivuagood 
idea of tlie comforlt and luxuries of the larided gendemeti cf the period :— 

Octo. 27, 1712. Ane inventor of ye ffiimiture of ye HonsB of Phinhaven as 
follows. 

Imp. In yo skool chamber two bedsteads and a bairns table. 

2 It. In ye rid roume a standing bod wt rid hangings, a straw paltiace [mat- 
tress], a ffctbcr bed, a bolster, throe pair of blankets, a pillow, on chamber pott of 
pewter, a chamber box, sii lid chairs, a table. 

3 It. In yc pentled roome a bedstead wt green hangings, a straw palliace, a 
fctber bed, a bolater, two old down pillows, three pur of blankets, a green cloatL 
upon the bed, a peutec chambei; pott, six green chairs, a table and green oloath 
upon it, the roume bung wt green hennings, a box and a pan. 

4 It. In ye gold collnred roume a bed hung wt gold coullcred hanngins, a tuar- 
delie, a straw palliace, a ffetber bed, a bolster, tuo pilloua, a quilt above the ffether, 
bed, fbor pair of blankets, a silk quilt, tuo Icam [oarthenwaru ?J chamber pots, seven 
gold coollered cboirsi a glaes, a table and tuo stands, the roume hung wt gold coul. 
lered hangins, one jom chumlow, wt toaings, chuffle [tongs and ahovelj, and purring 
jon [poker]. 

& It. In ye closet a bed wt yellow hanging, a fiether bed, a bolster, a pillow, 
too pair of blankets, a yeellow cowring. a corpit chidr, a box and a pan in ye closet, 
and hnng wt ysallow hangings. 

6 It. In ye great roume a lied, a straw palliace, a Sether bed, a bolster, a silk 
quilt, a lame chamber pott, two pillowes. three pair of blankets, seven green cburs. 
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a glUB, a table and atanda, je Tonme lumg wt arras, a skrunge wt a box and a pan. 
a quilt above ;e ffether bed, a chimloir, tounga, ohnffle, and pnrring jam. 

7 It. Ye cloaet bed bung vt green hannings, a fiedier bed, a bolater, a pillow, 
tuo pur of blankets, a green cloath upon je bed, a peuter chamber pott, & table wt 
a green cloath, three carjat chairs, ye closet hnng wt green, and an old arm chair. 

8 It. The busting {fustdan cloth ?J roome wt a bnstiiig bed shewed wt green, 
wt a turdilue, straw paJliace, a ffether bed, a qnilt above the bed, a bolster, tuo 
doan pillows, three pair of blankits, a holland qnilt, a chamber pott of lame, the 
TOume hung wt arras, a gloss indented, wt table sJid staoda, an olive Wood cabinet, 
wt n^e cai^it chairs tuid sne armed one and eighteea pictures on ;e chimblow 
pease, and eleven big ones in ye ronnie, a chimblow, tooings, chiiffel, and purring 
jom, a pui and chamber box. 

9 It. Id ;e high dyning roume, the romoe hung wt gnilded leather,* twelve 
kean [cane] chairs, a cloak, a big table, a little strings, a broad before ye chimblow 
wt chimblow, toaings, chuffle, and pnrring jora, wt a pictnr on ye wall. 

10 It. In je drawing room, ye roumo hung wt arraa. a guildsd glass, wt fyfteen 
carpit chairs, mi pictniB on ye wall, throe liottela and tuo picturs on ye braiia 
[chimney piece], a cbimlow brood, wt a chimlow, toaings, chufSe, and purring jom. 

1 1 It. In ye fiyne ronme. bung wt airoa, a japanned cabinet, table, glass, and 
stands, wt a little japanned dresaing gloss and dressing box, tno ponder boiea, tuo 
patch boxes, tno big brusshes, tuo little bnusbes, ond a tittle japanned box, a big 
pictur and tuo lesser on ye walls, seven chairs. 

12 It. In ya closet hong wt blew and whyte hangiiiB, a ffetlier bed, o bolster, 
a pillow, tuo pair of blankits, a stool, and a pan. 

13 It. In ye ourstrie, Mrs. Amtes lMd,t a caff bed, a ffether bolster, four pair 
of blankits. It. in Peggies} bed, a caff bed, a EFether bolster, four pair of blankits 
and a cowring. It. in ye Ladya womans bed a ffether bed and bolster and pillow, 
three pair of blankits. It. in Agnie Ogilvies bed a ffether bed, bolster, four pair of 
blonHts, and a couring ; a big press, tuo stools, whereof on carpit, and a chair, tno 
big cUstH and a littel one, a bairns chair and a bums pan, tuo chamber potts, and 
a dressing jom. 

14 It. In ye loo dynning routno hung wt arras hannings, a big table and two 
littel DOS, and a by table, tuelve Sasma leather chairs, eight picturs on ye wall, a 
cbimlow, toaings, chuffel, and pnrring jam. 

16 It. In ye Laird and Lodys roume. a bed wt blew shewed hanngins, a straw 
palliace, tno ffether beds, a boughting (cradle] blaukit, a bolster, tuo pitlous, four 
pair of blankits, a holand quilt, a green dooth above ye bed, tuo peuter chamber 
potts, a cabinet and a chest of drawers, tno tables, five chaira, a bairns choir and a 
kein stooU, ten big picture, and tuentie peapei ons, too big glasses and one littel 
one, three picturs on ya brease. a clock, wt cbimlow, looings, ohufiel. and purring 
jom, a broad for ye cbimlow. 
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16 It. In 78 kiuhsn too big potts and a littel one of coper, three braae pans, 
tuo Buue paai, a coner, too girdlee [cuke toa«ter»], too braindera [gridirone], a drop- 
lag pan, a standirt, Atb spitta, a sconuner, a laidle [dinder], a hacking [mincingj 
knife, five oandlestickB, too golliea [large knives], and ane ew [S ahqied] gtilUe, a 
C&jring pan, a pair of toanga, a mortar and piitell, a hand bell, two pair of Bnofien 
and nyne pleata, ei^t aashita, ane dooaiing [doien] and ane half of brot^ tronchers 
[soup i^tes}, fbnr duaing of plain tmnchen, three baiaons, and ane pynt atonp, a 
aowing* ddish [drainer], a coll riddle and Ino baokits, a stooU, tuo nuda [frames 
tor holding plates], a copar kettel. 

17 It. In ye woman boose a bed wt a caff bed one bolster, ane old chist and 
ane new on, wt ye standirta of « table, a woull [wool] basiit. 

18 It. In ye milk honae tbree kirns, sis milk congs, tbree cbesaera [cbeeae-pres- 
■es ?] a big table, a reaming dish and sidiah, three wasUng cniddB[taba]anda bigon. 

19 It. In ye brew huss three gallon treeB.f on eighteen gallon tree, seven five 
gallon trees, too taentie pynt rahhera, two guill &tta [fermenting tnn], a masking 
[mashing] &tt, and a coldring [copper for boiling worts], a barm stop, a tnmill, a 
skimmer, a tonn o<^ [ronnd wooden vessel, with a loi^ handle, used in (ermenting 
beer], a wirt dissh, a wirt skeel [a cooler, or sq^oare shallow sort of tub osed in 
cooling worts]. 

SO It. The Toume oponte to John Btrachana, a bed, a fietlier bed, bolster and 
{dllow, tno pairof ijlouketsanda ooaiing, and a o^hobter at ye fiitt, a table. 

31 IL In ;e servants loimie a bed wt B caff bed and Setther bolster and too 
piur of blankits ; in ye other a caff bed and caff bolster, and tno pur of blonkiia, a 
table and a chair. 

22 It. Yo porlen roame, a bed wt tuo pair of blankits and a calf bed and a 
bolster, a table and a chair and a enuring. 

23 It. In ye bottle house tuo bufe toubs [beef casks], tuo butt«r toubs wt covert. 

24 It. In je seller tno hearing trees [bottle brushes ?] wt one otJier a big chist, 
a souing tonb. 

!5 It. In 70 cnpboord, delivered as follows — tuo silver servers, a rilvei tanker, 
four silver salts, sheugar box, tuo spise boxes of silver, tuo silver cadel cups, two 
ulver brandie disshea, a silver pottanger, tuo silver jnggs, tuo silver tumblers, taelve 
silver hefl«d [handled] knives, eighteen silver fibrks, fortccn silver spoons and a big 
diver one, thirtio-tao glasBea in ye cnpboOTd, and three leam dishes standing high, 
tuo glass diconteni, ane oyle gloss and a vijiegar glass, four christall salts, four 
drinking glasses, tao leom trunchcrs, a peutcr dicauntor, a big queech [a drinking 
cup with two or four ears or handles]. 

26 Novr, ye 3th 1712, It. of chopen bottles twende three donssing and three. 

27 Ane particular account of qt linuinga my lady hase delivered to Hrs. 
Adam at her entree, Novr. ye 22d, 1713. 

Impr. Off linning sheets forteen pair, and four pair of ^nc sheets. 
It. Of course sheets eighteen pair. 
It. Of pillavers [pillowslips ?] fortie eight. 
It. Of bed sheet tuo. 

It. Of neapons tbirteen doussing and seven, whereof 5 doasaing and seven Syne. 
It. Of toiialls [lowels] fiyfteen. 
It. Oftablecloatha tuclvo. 

■ " Sowent—Oaniiner} made at dual of oatmeal remaining among the ssnli, tlnped and 
loamL'—iJitmitlon.) I awilnH,or •tandfOth(ildln(bamls. 
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It. Three pa!r of old slieets fgr mending the rest, qch she ia to compt for. 
It. Two capboard table cloathe. 

In another but incomplete inventoty, dated l«t November 1709, the first and 
■econd entries give a detail, but imperfect];, owing to the maauBcripC being con. 
ndenbl; defaced, of wearing apparel, thus : — 

ten fyne achirtB wt . . course ehirts . . seven pair of stoclcena, with 
. . pair of dlk ones and a pair of cotton ones. 

taj ladies oloaths, eight ijne shirts, eight course ones, eight hand kirchiSs, ax 
aprons and tns toeeling ones, (bar busten west coats, six soot [suits] of night- 
oloaths, six soot of piners and a combing cloath, three hoods . 



ADDENDA TO THE TEXT. 

0laXtiill.—CTo foUcw page 2n.J 

This property, which lies in the parish of Tannadice,* waa also 
owned by Lindaaya at an early period. The omission of Murtbill 
in it« proper place arose from our inability to identify it at the 
time with any lands in the county. This was owing to the 
metamorphoBed form in which it appears both in Robertson's 
Index and in the Great Seal, where it is severally written 
"Murletyre," and "Murlettre." Since printing the sheet in 
which the accomit of this estate should have appeared, the writer 
has been favoured with an extract from a notice of it which 
occurs in the Harleiau MSS. in the British Museum, where it 
bears the leas obscure form of " Murethlyn." 

According to the Great Seal Begister, Sir John Lindsay of 
Thuirstown acquired thb property from John Wallays of Kicar- 
ton in the Meams, in the year 1329. It was held under the 
superiority of the Grown ; and Lindsay's charters being among 
those which were destroyed by the conflt^ation of the monastery 
of Fale, he had these renewed according to the following finding 
of the assise : — " At a sherifTs court of the King's tenants of 
Forfarshire, held at Perth on the 2l8t July, in the thirty-first of 
David II. (1360), it was foimd by an assise that the writs which 
Sir John lindsay, Enight, had of the lands of Murethlyn, in 
the sheriffdom of Forfar, were totally burned in the sudden fire 
of the monastery of Fale ; and that the said Six John held these 
lands of the King in captte for the service of one bowman in the 

• In ■ bouodliii 
St. AtDDld'i Ota*, in 1 
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King's army, ani three suits yearly at the Court of the Sheriff of 
Forfar; and that, on that finding, the King renewed his charters."* 
Murthill had passed from the Lindsays some time before 
1377, for of that date Maleome de Eamsay of Aucbterhouse, 
gave charters of Morthyll, and the tenement of Kinalty to Hew 
Lyell,t in which family Murthill continued till at least Guynd'a 



JFc^t ^ottifitalton. — fi%e 112.^ 
Besides g^ing a hell to Navar, Mr. John Fyfe, Minister of 
that parish, also mortified the sum of a thousand marks Scots, 
or about £55 11a. IJd. sterling, "for the maintenance of ane 
student at the TheologicColledge of St. Andrews; and whensoever 
that occasion could not be hade of a student standing in need y'of, 
be appointed the s^d annuel rent to be employed for helping 
sum poor mens' children to be educat at the gramer schoole of 
Brechin ; and in speciall, that if any of his &einds and relationes 
stood in need y'of, these to be preferred before any vther."} 

The first person whom we have found taking advantage of 
this excellent mortification, was the Bev. Mr. Hobert Noray of 
Lethnot, who, on shewing " his mean condition and inabilitie to 
educat his two sonea at school and colledge," had a grant of 
the life-rent of the money, by consent of the Bishop and minis- 
ter8.§ This occurred in 1663, and his example was followed, for . 
a long time, by many others ; but by some oversight, the grant 
fell into disuitude, till revived a few years ago. 



Note to page 166, Ime 15. 
The wife of Alexander LindBs; of the Vayne, waa named Elizabeth Betlinne, ss 
appears from clmrtera of the lands of Skyne (Scryne), and Vayne, dated reepectively 
Slat Aug. 1547, and 1st Apiii 1550. — flnformatii/a received from Lord Lindsay 
tiaee the noiiee of Feme wa> priiilsdj. Perhaps Elizabeth naa a danglitpr of 
Cardinal Beaton, and eiater to Margaret Beaton, who was married to the son of the 
" Wicked Maal«r" of Cniwford. 
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Abbes of Edi«Il and Brecliiii, 23 ; of Aber- 

eloth. 24. 
Aberbothri« lands, 288. 
Aberbrothoc. See Arbroaih. 
Aberdeen, Biehop of, 32. 
Abemetby, Famil; of. 191 ; Arms, 13 ; 

Sir Hugh, ChamburiuD of Menmuir, 

246 ; of Loar, 300 ; Town of, 133. 
Abojne, CharletoQ of, 96 ; Earl, 163. 
Adecat, Lands of, 226, 
Adder SloneB. See SuperetitionB. 
Adzell, Family of da, 23, 31. 
Affleck, and Agheick, See Aucbeiileck. 
Aikenhatt cburcb, 132-34. 
Air, Richard, of Euikatoae, 194. 
Aird. Lauds of the. 30. 
Airlie church, 283 : Lands of (Eroly), 295. 
Allardie, John of Inverquharity, 275. 
Aldbar. Chalmers of, 1 88 ; Cramond of, 

194, 267 ; Lyon oT, 336. S«e Chal- 

Altrie, Lord, Founder of Beuholm Castle, 
320 ; Margaret, daughter of, *77. 

Alyth Forest, 138 ; Lands and Forest, 
284 ; Church, Chapol, Pareon, Town, 
&c„ 283. 

Annandale of Invereskandy, 31. 

Anandia, Sir David de, 139. 140 ; Wil- 
liam de, and Patrick of Melgund, 140. 

Anderson. Rev. Mr. of Oathlav, pulled 
out of the pulpit, 139. 

Angus Highlanders, Description of, 79. 

Conquhare, Earl of, 21 ; CHlchrist, 

163 ; Tradition concerning, 275 ; 
Male, 197 ; Thos., 309 ; Gilliebrede, 
and UmphraTille, 310 ; Countess Mar- 
garet, 191, 275 : Maud, 310. 

KeralduB "Judei" of, 216-17-88; 

Bricius, 216. 

John de. Parson of Lethnot, 106. 

Autioch, Church of, noticed, 87. 

Arrat, Lands of; 226 ; Arbuthnott of, 336. 

Arbirlot, Abbe of, 24 ; Eirk-bell, 118. 

Arbroath, Battle of, 143 ; Rhymes re- 
garding, 144-5 ; noticed, 225, 276, 
280, 3OT ; lindsay prop«rtiea in town 
of, 302-3. 



ArbathnoHof F!iidowrie,LioeitoedtoEat 

Flesh, &c., 253 ; Pined by E, Mid- 
dleton, 253, 301 ; Notice teganUnff 
Family of; 336 ; Losses BiiBt«ned 
through M. of Montrose, 336 ; Curi- 
ous Letter to, regarding Tacanoy in 
the Eirk of Menmuir, 338 ; Hngh of 
Brichtr, 310 ; of Bahuakewou, 321 ; 
Dr. John, 316. 

Ardestie Chapel, 366. 

Ardo, Lands of, 226. 



Earl of, Pcoprietor of Famell ; Gift 
of P. to the ConntOBS of Crawford, 
197 ; his Ravages in Clova, 281. 

Amhall, Old Rental of, and Relics of 
Southesk family, 101 ; Barony of, 199. 

Arnold's Seat. See St. Eonand. 

Asauanlee Cup, 148. 

Atholia, Robert da, 26. 

Atholo, Stuart, Earl of, marriage with 
heiress of Brechin, 116 ; his Execu- 
tion, 116; Annual Rent Scorn Men- 
muir, 260. 

Athyn. See EtUie. 

Anceps, Wm. de. See Falconer. 

Auchcairuie, Lands of, 312. 

Aucheen, Stone CofBu at, 90. 

Aochenleck of that Ilk. 306 ; Armour - 
Bearers to the Earls of Crawford, 168; 
of Barraa. 315 ; le Napier of; and 
Lands and Castle of, 306. 

Aochmdll Castle, Residenoe of Young 
Edzell, 40 ; its Destruction, 58; Form 
House, 99 ; Bridge, 100. 

Auchlerhouse, Lyon of, 161 ; Buchan, 
272; OgilTy,319; Ramsay, 323, 344. 

AuohterlesB, Dempster of, 227. 
Auchtermonzie, Lindsay of, 152, 164. 
Auohinbcliy Teinds, 179. 
Auchnacrefl, 130 ; Lands of, 198. 

B*i)EN0cn, Wolf of, 29, 285. 

Bakie, Heiress of, 282 ; Castle and 

Chapel. 283. 
Ballach, 8toi7 of EoIIob of. 285. 
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B&ntenij. Lands of, 6, 191. 

Balbiniy of InTsrichly, 168. 

Balbirney and Mill. 2S». 

Bftlcaires, House of, 23, 56 ; Gsri Colin, 
4S ; Seventh Eari restored^ to tlie 
titles of Craitford-LindRsy ; bis claim 
to the Dukedom of Hontrose, 15B. 

Baloonwell, Lands of, £49. 

Baldovie, Melville of, 180. 

Baldowiy, W.rd of, 296. 

BJfield, Hamiet of, 123. 

Ba1foar,iiiEdMll,311: in Menmnir, 849. 

Balgavies, Sir Walter L. of, 35 ; Deatrnc- 
tion of his Castle, 171 ; his Murder, 
172. 



Balhnnrie, Luds of, !T1, 307. 
Bailichie. Rolloof, 261. 
BalligillegrDimd, Davoch of, 33. 
Balinuiho, Lands of, 276 ; SciiiDEeonr, 
OgilvT, Lindsay of; MunlHrofOgilvy 
by Lindsay. 276; Bit John L. and 
Family of. Castle of, 277 ; Standing 
Stone, and Chapel of, 279. 
Ba1inhanl.G)ocelynQ8de, 193; Christian 
and John de, 194 ; I^nds of. 194. 
See Camegie. 
Baliol's Penance at Slracathro, 146, 262 ; 
KeBtgnationofCrown at Brechin. 146. 
Batmadies, Pierson of, 301. 333. 
Bsbnadethy. Lands of, S. 191. 
Balmain, Bamssy of, 32, 3!S. 
BalmahewaD, Lands, and Family ot, S21. 
Balmashanaer Hill, 18. 
Balmerino, Abbot of. 184._ 
Bahnyle. See Aberbothrie. 
BdaabreichlAnds. 217,328; Toirer,233. 
Balnacrug, Chalmers of, 1^. 
Balnamoon, Family of Carnegy of, 253 ; 
Rebel Laird of, 64, 254 ; his Cave 
in Qlenoak, 84, 232 ; Story of hia 
Sawing his Books to Gt the shelvea 
refate£ 254-6; Sir Alexander of, 
196. 262; of C^reslon, 317. 
Balquhadly, L. of, 36, 1S6. 
Balrownie Bridge, 108 ; lavingltan of. 
244 ; Lands of, 240, 263 ; Law of, 262. 
Balumbie, Lnvall of. 249. 
Baluoy, Lands of, 299. 
Balruthrie, Lands of, 119. 
Baluly (BalnyUol, 23, 192. 
BaJwyDdollotm (Ballindalach), Lands of, 

3S4. 
Balsordy, Lands of, 191, 247-50-63 ; ao- 

Siired by Csraegy, 253, See Somyr. 
ooh. Lands of, 29*. 
Bane's (Donald) Death at Beecobie, 138. 
Bannockbum, Battle of, 163. 
Barrui, Lands of, 314. 



Barnyards, Csstle of. 169. 
Barn-.Battleof, 187,307-8; HillatAlyth, 

Sloiy of, 286. 
BatUedykes. Botnan Camp of, 176. 
Beardie's (Earl) Trse. 167 ; Well, 270. 

See Crawford (4) Eari. 
Beattie's Caira, Story of, 259. 
Beatde, Qeot^, Poet, 321 ; Dr. James, 

72, 96, 321 ; Epitaph by, 108. 
Beaton, Cardinal, 34, 155; Fables re- 



I, 201, S 



; David 



de. Sheriff of Perfer, 246, of Ethie- 
beaton. 309; Maret., 34 ; her Marriage 
with E. of CrawC 1» ; Eliz., 344. 

Beaufort. See Lindsay, Sir Walter. 

Bei . . . Richarf, Vicar of fWiaven, 133. 

Bells, Ancient VBCeration for, 4 ; of St. 
Lawrence at Edzell, T ; CAiapel-bell of 
Glenesk, 64 ; Choroh-bell of G.. 72 ; 
BeU of Navar at Arbirlot. 113 ; of 
Oathlaw, 135 ; Feme, 183 ; Aber- 
lemno. 183 ; Famell, J97. 

Bennet. Margaret of Ombbett, 163. 

Benham. Hew de, 320. 

Benholm Lands and Caatle, 320. 

Bcnroad Hill, 281. 

Benvie, Lands of, 119. 

Berkeley, Humprey de, and Becheuda, 3 ; 
Wyrfaud 321 ; of Redoastle, 294. 

Bervie. Church of, 816. 

Berwick Castle taken by Broce, 226. 

Black, Jas., Founder of Oannochy Bridge, 
103 ; bis Epitaph, 108 ; D. D„ Em[., 
Brechin, 112, 265, 

Black's Pot, Story of, 126. 

Black Hni of Mark, 95. 

Blackiemnir, Lands of. 320. 

Elacklaw, Lands of, 303, 

Blackness, Rising at, 153, 251, 269, 310, 

Blacksmith, L. Heredlt. of Brechin, 269. 

Blawart Lap, Tradition of, 262. 

Blood-ealing, Dispute regarding the Un- 
lawfulness of, 333. 

Binoy, Thos, of Ferae, 183. 

Birse, Tenants of, 32 ; lE^naci^aliaiu tn, 
64,67. 

Bochq^uhame Teinds, 179, 186. 

BoethiQs (Boj-ce, or Boyis), oS Panbride, 
303-4. 

Bonington, Lyell of, 257. 

Bonny Katie, Smelting Farnaoea at. 78. 

Bomyman, Mr., SdiooliDaster of Edzell, 
10, 11, 16. 

Both, Chapel of; 183. 

Bothers (Cairnhank), I^nds of, 226. 

Bouncle, Peter, Minister of Neudos, 20. 

Bower of Kincaldmm, 298. 

Boyrnck, Heiress of, 292. 
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Braedowitie, Hill o(, 2S1. 

Braemiiiieon, LindwTl of, 282. 

Braidcairn, Height of, 92. 

Brake, lands of 2*9. 

Branny Kiver, 96. 

Brechin : Cathedral, 106, 226, 362, 268 ; 

Spire of, 106 ; Blshcips at. 191. SS4, 

251, 218, 226, 322; Orange of. at 

Faruell, 197; Maisondieu of. 115; 

Castle Defended, 119 ; City of, 227 ; 

Haucli of Inch, 249 ; Riot of OitizenB 

with CoUace of Balnamoon. 251 ; 

Findowrie'fl LiOdging in, biimed. 337 ; 

Battle, 147, 196 ; Battlefield, 149, 

269; Mdr of, 191, 261 ; Village of 

little B., 191. 
David de, 24, 60 ; hii Execution, 

115; «nd Navor, Lorda of, 116, 122. 
LindsATB, Hereditary Blackamithi 

of, 269 ; Sir John L. ot, 269. 
Bi«idJn'e Bay, 316. 
Brichty, Lands oE 134, 185, 187, 310. 
BriciuB, " Judex" t>{ Asgna, 216. 
Bride's Bed, 95. 

Brigton. Death of Miss Doaglaa of, 98. 
Broadlanda, Lands of, 312. 
Brochdarg, a famous Prophet, 127. 
Bronghty CastU, 152. 309-10. 
Brown, Mr. (Epis, Minister of Glenesk), 

and his Son, 65. 
Brownie, or Ghaiat of Ferae, BOSS. 
Bruce and Comyn in Glenesk, 80. 
Brace, y ■ " 
Bochan, 

to Arbroath from Finboven, 139 ; 

Stuart, Earl of, 273 ; Mrs. of Bt. 

Eilda, ReUeved, 220. 
Bum, The, 92 ; DescriptioD of, 101. 
Bumet of Leys. 200, 299. 
ButtergiU (Burgfaill), 269. 

CAliiH, Lands of, 270. 
Calder, Bravery of Young, at Finh., 147. 
Caldhome, Arbutlmott o^ 253. 
Canlerland, 322. See Lindsay of. 
Calletar bum. 126 ; Tradition of, 127. 
CambestowD. 308 ; Stoiy of Crwaa. 807-8, 
Cubuddo, Charcb and Lands of, 298. 
Carcarj, Lands of (Little), 195. 
Cardinal Virtues at EdzeU. SS2. 
Carestoo, Dcropster of, 191. 231 ; Kama 

of, 216; Erection of Parish. 217; 

Burial Vault, 218 ; Kiri Session, 

220 ; Clergymen of, 218, tt Errata ; 

Description of Castle, 234. 
Carloohj, 94. 

Carlun^e, Lands of, 172, 307.8. 
Carnegie, Lands of, 191. 

- of that m. 194-96 ; of Kinnaird, 

Cleneali^j 

Southoa^ 



Camagie of Pitarrow, 192. 250 ; Curious 
Letter by Sir David of, concerning 
wine and brandy, 336. 
' Careston and Balnamom, Family 
of, 253^. 

Finhaven, 160-1 ; his Murder of 

Earl of Btrathmore, 162; Barbara, 
Lady Douglas. 163 ; of Cot^sttm and 
Craigo, 163; of Guthrie, 296. 

Cameskoom, Birks of, 100. 

Carsgownie. Lands of, 139. 

CattAuach, Jean, Epitapli on. 39. 

Cat«ran, Ravages of the. in Glenesk, 79 ; 
at Oraigendowie, 130 ; at Feme, 185, 
209-14. 

Caterthnn, Forts of, 263; Traditions of, 
266; noticed, 122-23. 

Celestial Deities at Ediell, 830. 

Chalmers. Pat.. Esq., of Aldbar, 173. 
250, 258, 295. 297, 336, 344. 

Charles U. in Clova, 281. 

Clochie, 106 ; Chapel Burned, 106. 

Claleck. Lands of. 116. 

Clova, 67, 126; Gifted to E, of Crawford, 
279 ; to Young Ogilvy of Inverqu- 
harity ; Fend betwixt Clova and 
Inverqnharity ; Indentan of Agree- 
ment, 360 ; Kirk, and Union of Cor- 
tachy, 281 ; Castle, or Peel of. 281. 

Cluny Castle. 286. 

Cobb^s Hengh, Story of, 126. 

Coins of Ma^ and James, 90. 

Cookstone. Carnegie of. 164 ; fjands of. 
195. 245 ; Blair of 62 ; Doig of, 199. 

CoUoce of Balnamoon, 147;Lande Earned, 
150, 225 ; Burial Place, 244 ; Family 
of, 251 ; Hiots with Citiaens of Bre- 
chin, 261 ; FaU of the family, 252 ; 
Patrick "beddell,"252. 

Colliston, Guthries, Baronets of, 297, 

Colmeallie Circle. 87 — figured in Map. 

Colluthie, Labds of, 196. 

Conoa, Lands of, 305. 

Conquhare, Earl of Angus. 2 1 . 

Conveth. See Laurencekirk. 

Coortford Bridge, 186. 

Corb Caslie, 286. 

Gortacliy, Lands of, 114. 

Covenant, Notices regarding the, 8, 42, 
237^0, 242^3, 250, 272, 

Cowie, Thane and Chapel ol, 318, 

Craig. Carnegie of, 196, 353. 

Craigendowie, Traditions of. 124; the 
Cateran at, 130, 

Craigie, Guthrie of, 297. 

Craigo, Dean Camegy of; 164, 284 ; hia 
Epitaph. 332. 

Craigmaskeldie. Height of, 92. 

Cramond of Aldbar, 194. 267 ; Jos,. Vicar 
of Feme. 180. 

Crathilinthus, Eari of the Meams, 21, 
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Cnwford'LiadML}, Oenealogyaad Origin 

of, 27, ae. 

EaHdom, crekted, 28, 23S, 268, 280 ; 

(1) Earl's Tournament, 29, IM. 

(2) E., 105, 142. 

(3) E.'a LaaguB with Dtmglas, 

142 : his Death at Arbroath, 143. 
(4J^E. " BeardiB " muKweiled, 146 ; 

hia Defeat at Brechin, ud Flight 

to FiahiiTea, 147 ; big Forfeiture, 

160 : Keatoretion, 161 ; Death and 

Bqrial, 161 ; TraditionBof, 16^67, 195. 

(5) E. See MoQlnwe, Dnke of. 

(e) HiH Slaoshter of his Brotlier, 

and Death at f^odden, ]54._ 

(7) Alex, of AuohtormonDe, 154. 

(8) Darid, 154 (we Errata). 

(9) E. See Edzell. (2) Da. of. 

(10) K, 33-35; hia Ingratitude, 

155; Hairiage with Hargt. Bealon, 

155, 289. 
(11) E., Slaughter of Lord Qlamia, 

166 ; UiiQataral condact to hia Fa- 
mil}', 166. 
(12) or "Prodigal Earl," 156 ; h 

Death in Pnion, 167. 
(13) E. H., hie BucceBsion to tt 

Earldom, and Taate in Building i 

Careslon, 157. 227, 228, 232; Buried 

at Flnbaven, 135. 
(14) E. and his Death in t 

many, 168. 

(15) E. died " frantic," 158. 

{16)E. Lndoriok, 168 ; hia History 

and Forfeiture, 159 ; in Menmnir, 

242 ; hia Death, 160. 

(22) E., Death of, 168. 

Pnaceaa Elizabeth, Connteaa of, 

28, 142. 

Connlesa Magory, 31. 105, 275. 

(9) Coonteaa Cath., 35, 186, 197. 

Countesa Mai^.'s Murder of Lord 

Lindaar. &c.. 281. 
Earldom of Crawford-Lindaay n 

etored to the Gleneak Branch, 168. 

Councillors of the Earls of, 168. 

Crebyauch. See Carbuddo. 

Crichton of Huthvon. 285, 287 ; of UriB, 

319. 
Cmik, Mill of. 249. 
Cromweira Soldiers at Edzell, 43 

Parish Church, 44. 
Cumming, Mary, 109 ; Hugh, Hermit of 

Kilgerf, 248. 
Cupar. Grant to Abbey of, 184 ; Ontrage 

on, 226, 272, 283. 

Dalboo (Dovilbog. DulbdrJi, Dulhrothoc) 
Ch^ln-, 2. 6, 21 ; Castle, 2, 22, .'"■' - 
Iron Mine. 82. 

Dalfortb, Human Skeletoo at, 90. 



Dalhousie, Marquis of, 119. 

Dalrymple, C. Elpbiagton, Eaq., 14S. 

Danish InYaderB,170, 187,216,262,307-8. 

Damgale, Crofl of, at Arbroath, 303. 

David I.'b Battle at Stracatbro, 262. 

DsiidBOn, Iter. Mr., of Qlenesk, 66 ; ot 
Lathnot, 107, 

Dee Castle, Kelpie's Needle at, 127. 

Deides, Celestial, at Edzell. 330. 

Dempster of Careston, 191 ; Family of, 
226-27 ; of Dunichen, 227 ; of Men- 
mulr, 260; Thomas, £ac1eaiaBtica] 
Historian, 227 ; Bei. Mr., of Ediell, 8. 

Dempsters, or Doomaters of EdseU. See 

Denhome, Margaret, Expenses fbr Burn- 
ing her as a Witoh, 338. 

Dennyfemo Castle, 126. 

Deuchar of that Hk, sliun by the Danes, 
170, 183; Traditions ot._186-7 ; 



B.H., 188; Alei.. Seal Engra* 
190; ofMomin^ide, 190. 

Teiuda, 180 ; Lands, 186. 

Devil, The. Bee Superstitions. 

Differan Bum, 126. 

Dildarg, John, Dispute with Miniater of 
Feme. 181, 333, 

Dooly Tower, 101 ; Milldnlie, 311. 

Doig of Cookstone, 62, 199. 

Dolas. John, of Newlon of Inverqnharity, 
275;ofKinneff, 315, 

Donald's Cairn, Story oi, 260. 

Douglas, Earl's League with Crawford, 
145 ; Muidered by E. James, 146 ; 
Countess Janet, 117 ; Sir Alex, of 
Glenbervie, 163; Sir John and Bob. of 
Barras. 314-15 ; of Nathrow and 
TilliquhilUe, 115 ; Hugh, son of E. 
Morton, a Pauper, 220 ; MisH, of 
Brigton, lost among the Snow, 98. 

Dowhill, Lindsays of, 289, 332, 

Downy, Thanedom of, 305 ; Castle, 306, 

Drostan. See St, Drostan, 

Dronstie Well, Meadows, Eirlt, 61, 81 ; 
Inn, 96. See St. Drortan. 

Droidical Stones. Sec PrebUtorio Ke- 

Dram, Height of HiU of, 92. 
Drum, Irvine ot; 31. 82. 
DmmcaJm, Lands ot, 104, 
Dnuncntblaw, Stone CofBns at, 214. 
Drammore Hill (EdzeU), 5, 6, 60, 90 ; 

(Feme), 186. 
Drymie, Forest of, 138. 
Dubrach. See Grant, Peter. 
Doff, Gen. Sir Alei., of Careston, 230. 
Dumbarton, Castle of, 226. 
Dun. Sea ErsUne. 
Duncan, Gov., of Bombay, notice of| 113, 
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Dnndaa of Amlaton, 162. 

Dimdoa, Cnvford Lodging in, 140 ; Con- 
vent for Oiristian Captives in. 141 ; 
Monosterf of Oreyfri&rB, 105. 141. 

Williiuii de, Panon of Aljth, 285. 

Dnnflnd Cutle, and TraditionB of, 306. 

Dunkeld, Biatops Nicolson ajid Lindsay 



64. 

Dunoon, Vitrified Silo of, 173. 

Dnnottar, Kirk and Ciutle of, 316-17. 

DnnBoamy Bum. 126. 

Danny, Duncan de, 305. 

Dnray of Durayhill, 3; tlieir Fees aa 
Deinpstere of Ediell, 51 ; Notice of 
Family. 329 ; Epitapli on, 330. 

Duiliam of Orange fanuV 16B, 307. 

Durward, Sir Allan of Lentrathen, 875. 

Dysart, MelTille of; 180 ; Lyell o), 257. 

EiBTBB FowLis, ManleB and Mortimers 
of, iia. 

EuloD, John, 7, 

Edgar of Keithoci, family of, 270 ; anec- 
dote of Secretaiy, and notice oi Bishop 
E., 271. 

Edinburgh, Greyfriars' Churchyard, 
LordPheado'sEi'' ' ■ "■■■ 



lo B Epi 
Edzell (Edalo, Adof Eagehill), 1 ; Old 
Kirk, 3, 7; Kjrkyard, 6; Burial 
Vault, 12; TraditUs of, 13; El- 
wrao. Parson, 3 ; Remarkahle Death 
of the Miniatflr, 11; Story of the 
Schoolmaster, 10; New Kirk, 6; 
S«Baion Records Destroyed. 10, 

Lands of, 80 ; Hill. 62 ; Ancient 

Proprietorg, 6, 23, &c.; Old BenUl 
of, 326-29. See Jjudsaya of. 

Original Castle, 5, B2. 

Present Castle ; Stirling Tower, 62, 

78 ; Queen Mary's Bed-chamber, 64 ; 
Kitchen and Court, 55 ; Dilapidatdon 
of, 56-7 ; Iron Gate, 67 ; Great Hall, 
9, 64 ; Death of " Kitebie Boy," 47 ; 
StoiT of the Gold-seeker. 49. 

Flower Garden, 38 ; IJst of Sculp- 
tures in, 330. 

Planned, and Market In- 



ViUase Plai 
tuted738. 



Eftbck Water, and Qleo, 96. 

Elwyno, Parson of Edsell, S. 

Episcopalians, Fersecntion of, 67. 64, 65, 
106, 220. 

Epitaphs :— at Edzell, 13, 330 ; at Qleo- 
esk, 69, 71. 72, 73. 74, 76; at Letb- 
not, 107-8 ; at Invercauld, 109 ; at 
FinhaTcn, 133; at Oathlaw, 135, 



136; at Feme, 133; at Kinnainl, 
197 ; at Cortachy, 213 ; at Careston. 
219; by Dr. GUlies, 222; at Men- 
muir, 244-45; at Guthrie, and Aber- 
lemno, 298 ; atKaterline, 315 ; at Dan- 
ottar. 319 ; at Bescobie. Maryton, Ln- 
nan, Famell, and Balmadies, 3S2-33. 

Ericht Water. 288. 

Errol, Sir Gilbert de Hay of; 186. 

Erskine, Da-rid, Lord Dun, 48. 257; 
Notice of Family, 258 ; Death of Last 
Laird, 298; John. 8; Built North- 
water Bridge, 272 ; Keeper of Inyer- 
queich Castle, 287 ; Sir Thomas of 
Brechin and Navar, 29, 117 ; of Car- 
buddo, 298; ofMorphie, 322; James 
of Grange, 48, 

Esk (NorthT See Northeak. 

Esk (South.) See Southesk, 

Etliie, Landa of, 195; Carnegie of, 293, 
300; Church of, 294. 

Ethiebeaton, Lands of; 309. 

Eychles, Mat, de, of Barraa and Uris, 319. 

Fairus. See Superstitions. 

Falconer, Wm. de. 319; Lord Fhesdo, 

313; Hon. George, 193, 313. 
Fale, BumiDK of the Monastery of; 343. 
Famell, Kirk and Castle, Duncan de ; 

Edward I, at ; Rome's Cross ; Monu- 

rnental Stonoat, 197, 
Fassington, William de, of Balmadethy, 

191. 192. 
Fasky, Lands of, 31, 32, 311-12, 
Faxtsyde, Lands of, 315. 
Fawaide, Allan de, of Balmakewan, 321. 
Fenton of Bakie, 282-B3 ; Fentouhill, 284. 
Fentoune. Paul of, 180; ofOgil, 191, 
Fenwick. William Guthrie of; 297, 
Feme, John of, 179. 

Kirk, 182 ; Bell, 183 ; Teinds of, 

179; Barony of, 196; Old Eental of, 
198; MiUof,179;thBLaw,191,214; 
Primitire Dwellings, 216; Ancient 
and Modem Proprietors, 184-93. 

Femeden, Brownie or GhwBt of, 208-B, 
Femybank Haugh, Spear Head and 

Cairn in, 89- 
Ferrier, a Jacobite Leader. 56, 57, 
Fettercaim. Jas. L,, Bector of, 35 : 

Black's Legacy to the Poor of, 108. 
Fetteresso Church. 318, 
Fife, Duncan. E, of, 6, 191 ; Duffi 230, 232, 
Kodowrie. Old Inscription at, 336. See 

Arbnthnott. 
Flnhaven, Foundation of Chnrch, 27, 34, 

36, 132, 268 ; Floor of Glazed Tiles, 

133; Burial Aiale, 135; Parsons of, 

133-34. 

Kirk of Oathlaw, 132; Ministflrs, 

133, 161. 
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PinhAveD. Baronj, nuJ Alioient Pnrorie- 
tora, 139, &c.; Modem, 160, &c, ; 
Hangli and Cnimiiigur, 172. 

CmUb, 164; Inventory of Furni- 

tare in, 340; Demolition of; 165: 
TraditionBof, 166; ClieBnntTree.167, 

Titrified Fort or Bita. 178-76. 

Finnoch, Lands of, 105. 

Fittiie, Landa of, 195. 

Fili-Beniard ofKaterline, 316. 

Fletchers of Bostinoth. Ba]in»cho, 27S. 

Flociden. Battle of, 32, 195, 230, 296. 

ForboB, Isabella, of EdxeW, 41 ; John, of 
Pilaligo, killed at Brechin, 144 ; Dun- 
can, 162; ofCruglevBr, S2B ; of Fo- 
iraran, 230; of Alford, 231. 

Focdonn. 20; Soman Camp, 177. 

Ford, Jaones, of FinhaTen, 163. 

Forester of Morphie, 322; Janet,ofBal- 
nabreioh, 228. 

Forfar Cartle takan by Brace, 139. 

Forket Acre, the. 269. 

Fothringhun, House and Fomilr of. 299 ; 
John of, 179; Catherine, 195 ; Nichol, 
&c.,ofPowry,22.a2, 168, 810. 

Foi, the Hon. C. James, 121. 

Fraier, Sir Alex., of Panbride, 303. 

Free Chmch of Glenesk, 67. 

lye, Bev. Mr., of Nayar, 111-12 ; hia 
HortiEcation to poor scholars. 3iS. 

Fuirdstone Tower, 216, 233. 

Follarton, Ur.,of Lethuot. &o., 104. 

Gaibib, Guthrie of; 297. 

Gainsboniugb, Eail of, 200. 

Gan of Anohnacree, 183. 

Gannoch; Bridge, SI ; Foondation. 102. 

Garrioch, Andrew de, 188. 

Garvock, Vitrified Site of, 173. 

Garden of Bellaatreen, Epitaph on, 71 ; of 



ston and Tulloes, 296. 

Gardenstone, Lord, Foonder of Bni^h of 
Laurencekirk, 821. 

Gardyne of t^at Ilk, 163, 168, 193; of 
lUddteton, 163 ; Burial-plaoe, 294. 

Garlobank, Lands of, 42. 

Gcddea, Jennie, 164, 284. 

Geary Bum, 247. Sea Kilgery. 

Getla, Lindsays of. 283. 

Ghaist o' Feraeden, Ballad of, 206. 

Gilfumman, Bockine Stone of, 85. 

Gillies, Dr. John, Hisloriao, 182 ; Notice 
of, 221 ; Epitaph by, 222 ; John. Mi- 
nister of Careston, 219; Dr. John 
of Glasgow, 221 ; Lord Adam, 222-3 ; 
Colin, 223 ; Thos. of Bahoakewon, 
224; Eobert Poareo, 223^ ; his Story 
of Bahiamoon refuted, 254. 

Gladstone, Sir John, of Faeky, 312. 



Glamis, Thanedom of, 269, 273 ; Castle. 
283 ; Murder of Lyon of, S69 ; Exe- 
cution of CoBntesa noticed, 2g3, 

Glascorry Mill, Story of "Melder SifUr" 
at, 124. 

Olaskeler (Glaslaw ?J, Lands of, SIS. 

Oten, Sir J., of Icchmartin, 255, 275. 

Glenbrierachan, Battle of, 29. 

Qlencaim, Waraabald, E. oC, ootioed, 8. 

Oleoefibck, Lands of, 227. 

Glenesk, Kirk Founded, 60 ; a Chapelry 
of Lethnot, 61 ; Erected into a Parish. 
62 ; Kirk Bnmed by Uontnwe, 67 ; 
Old Kirkyaid, 67-8 ; KL^h Bell, 72 ; 
New Kirkyard, 72 ; Ministera, 62-75 ; 
Epiacopal Chapel Buraed by Cum- 
berland, 65 ; Behuilt, 66; Ministera 



Glenlee, Hamlet of, 93. 

Glenmark, 73, 83, 84, 85. 

Glenmuick, Schoolmaster of, 70. 

Glenqaeich, Lands of, 272. 

GleDtanner, Pass by, to Deende, 96. 

Glocester, Matthew de, of Dunottar, 
817-18. 

Gordon, Lord Adam, of The Bnni, 101 ; 
Anecdote of Gordon of Pitlnrg, 147 ; 
Janet, Countesa of Ciawfbrt, her 
Murder of her Huahand, 287. 

Graham of Old Montrose, 196. 199,250; 
of Larsie and Morphie, 314-16. 

Grainger, Minister of Kinneff, 314. 

GrandtuUy, Stewart of, 220. 

Grant, Peter, I^pilaph, and Notice of, 
109; Anecdote of Us Daughter, 110. 

OraasywallB Boman Camp, 177. 

Gray, Lord, Sheriff of Ajigus, 163, 191, 
2BT, 310 ; Lady Janet, 12 ; Sir Pat., 
29 ; Master of. Killed in a Duel, 179. 

Qreencairo, Vitrified Silo of, 173. 

Gieenhill, Charles, of Feme, 193, 223 ; 
David, of Craiiniathro, 163, 193. 

Gray, Bev. Mr., of Edsell, Opposition to, 
9, 10, 825. 

Grinter Croft of Arbroath, 303. 

Gryp Dyke, 73 ; Qryp's Chamber, 95. 

Guinevra Monuments at Meigle, 289. 

Guthrie, Lands, Kirk, and Family of 
that Hk, 295-98 ; of Kinhlethmont, 
294 ; of Lunan, 195 ; of Kincat- 
dmm ; Bichard, Abbot of Arbroath ; 
of Bavensbie ; James, the Martyr, 
296 ; Bishop of Moray, '.J9&-97 ; Castle 
of, 297 ; Hilton of. 172 ; William, bis. 
torian, 297 ; of Brechin, 245 ; Tradi- 
tion of name of, 297 ; John of Pit- 
£)woks. fil. 
ijn. See Qnthrie, 
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0, 149; Stone Cof- 

fina at Morkhouse, 170. 
Haeipithaoeh, Anoient Traoee &t, 214. 
Hdkett of Htfiiran, 384. 
HaUrbnrtoD, Lord D. Gordon. 163. 
Eumlton, Mr. Thomu, Hiniater of 

Fenie, 179 ; Lsdy Ann, Coonteai of 

Sodtheak, 196 ; JameB, Hiniater of 

Heomoir, 241. 
Harlsw, Battle of, 187, 195, 280. 



Hangh of BiecMn (Haugbmuirl, 269. 

" Hawkit Stirlt," BloTj of the, 210. 

Hay of Errol, 185, 307 ; Tradition of 
Origin, 187 ; of IHlybotliweH, 186, 
SIO; Mr.. Beader ot'^OleneBk, ei. 

Headache, Curioos Prescription for, 249. 

Heatherwick, Lands ot, 116, 

Hopbum, Harry, attacks Gollace'a Ser- 
Tants, 251. 



ifWeei 

Honejmaii, Miaieter of KiDneff, 314, 
HopetooD, Earl of, 222. 
HnddJeBton, R,, Antiqnaij, noticed, 8S. 
Hunter, J. O., of BlacfaiBBH, 263. 
Huntingdon, Earl of, 115. 
Hontly, Earl of, 143 ; Aneodoto of, before 
the Battle of Brechin, 147. 

LroaoBmou, 95. 

lonerdoTat, Lands of 172. 

Innermeath, Lord, of Bandoch, 294. 

Inglia, Rev. Hr., of Loctilee, 66 ; Anec- 
dote of, 75. 

Inverarity, Kirk ot; 134; Hilton, 298. 

InTsreBkandr, Lands of| 14, 3U. 

InverkeiUor Kirk and da Berkeley of, 294. 

Iniermark Caatle, noticed, 34, 40, 92 ; 
doBorihed, 77 ; its deatmotion, 77 
Iron Gate, 78 ; New Lodge at, 92 
Dear Forest, 93. 

Inyerpeffer, John de. Parson of Lethnot, 
and Familr of, 106. 

Inverqneich Castle, Bonisntio Bite, 265 ; 
Edward I.'b stay at. Gifted to Jaa. 
de L., 286 ; Story of Lord L.'s Hnr- 
der, 287-8. 

Inverquharity Castle noticed, 78 ; Li- 
cense by JaB. I. to erect a Qate in, 
278. See Ogilvj of Inyerquharity. 

Inine ef Dmm Surprises Sir Walter L. 
of Edzell, 31. 

Isk Biver, 265. 



27, 140. 

Jock Barefoot, Story ol^ 167, 236. 
Johnstone. Bev. Mr., of Brechin, 9. 
Jolly, Mr.. Episcopal Mjuisteri^Olenesk. 
66,08. 

Kateblihe, Kirk and Lands of, 316-16. 

Keith of Donottar, Real and Fabulous 
History ot 186-7, 307-8; of Ban- 
holm, 320; of Caaterland, 322; of 
Fbesdo, 313; of Uris, 319; Bishop 
K., 319. 

Keithock, Lindsay of 33 ; Boman Camp. 
177; Gallows Hill, 191; Little K., 
233. See Edgar. 

Kelpie. See Superstition b. 

Kempbil]. Lands of, and Storv of Eemp- 
oastleJ72. 

Kemiath III., Murder of, 262, 340. 

iCeraldufl, " Judoi" of the Earls of An- 
gus, 217, 233. 

Keryngton, Walter de. Parson of Dun- 
ottar, 317. 

Kettiiia Church, 141« 

KilHevair Stone, Tradition of, 262. 

Kilford in Olenesk, 89. 

Kilgerf Forasl, 138, 247, 251 ; Chapel, 
247; CBmet«ry,249;Hennitage,249. 

Kincaldnun, Guthrie, Wemyss, and 
Bower oi; 296. 

Kinnaird, Mariola de, 1 94 ; Richard Air 
of, 194; Kirk of, 197. 

Castle, Burned by Earl Beardie, 

150, 195; King James VI., Charles 
I. and U., and Chevalier at, 196; 



290 ; Undsays of, 290-93 ; Melville, 
Seynclau, Montealto, Outhrie, and 
Young of, 294. 

Kincardine, Palace of, 312, 339 ; Church, 
840. 

Kincra^, Lands of, 117, 269. 

Eindrokwood (Kintrockat], 269. 

Kinneff, Kirk and Lands ol, 314 ; Sir A. 
L., of 29, 30. 

Kinnoll Kirk, 303. 

Klnnettles, Kirk and Lands of, 300. 

Einnoull, Lord, 135. 160. 

Kinfauns, Lordship of, 227-8. 

King's Ford, 262; Palace, Seat, and 
Bouma, 177. 

Kii^nn^ Forest. 138. 

Eingomie Chapel, 314-16; Landing- 
place of Da^d U., 316. 

Kinloch of Kihie Burid-place, 279. 

Kirriemuir, Begality of, 227. 

Knights of St. John, 2, 19: Templan, 



I, 316. 
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Kukystoii, Dnthuc de Caniegie of, 194. 

Lady Bask of Arbriwth, 303. 

LancBsler, Duke of, Bouted, 39. 

LanglandB, Lands of, 172. 

LauriatoD, Laird of. SUin, 187. 

Laurencekirlc, burgb of, 3111. 

Lee, the Biver, 77, 94, ; Loch and Falls, 



Leadbeakie, Rlmne concetniagf, 127. 
Ledenhendrie, MacintoBhof, 138; Battle 

with the Cateran 309, 214. 
Lepston, Gardens of, 29S. 
LeiKhtoD of Dlishaven, 39 ; Notice of 

Sir David, K.CJJ., 84*. 
Leitch, Epitaph on two Brothers, lOB. 



ivfM 



,132. 



)f Lour, 800. 
Lethnot, Church ood Old Clergr of, 
104-J ; United to Navar, 10* ; Cha- 
pelTf of in QlMesk, 61 ; Old Bentsl 
of. 826-39 ; Bndge, 107, 123. 

Lands rf ia Clora, and Story of 

Chapel, 282. 

Leuchara, Lands of; 195, 199. 
Leuchtand. Lands of, 116, 269 ; Murder 

of Young Oraham of, 249. 
Levinston, Isabel. Lady, of Edzell, S3. 
Leys, Burnet of, 200 399, 312. 
Lichton, Sir Henry de, 105. 
Lindsay, Oeneahigy and Name of, 37-28 ; 

Anna, 18 ; AToraion in the Colour of 

Oreen, 147. 

Lord, Author of " Lives," 43, 134, 

148, 16S. 169, &C. 

Sir Albk., of GLinmx, 28, 37, 

II*, 132, 134; his Death, 37, 140, 
188, 268, 275, 285. 

Sir Alei., of Crawford. 20, 284. 

Sir Alex., of Kiane^ Boutea E^. 

at Quoenaferry, 29; his Death at 

Vemenil, 30, 31*. 

A., of Vayne, 33, 86, 186, 193. 3**. 

Alex., of Auchtennonde, 182. 

Sir David, of Crawford, 30. 

(l)S;rDaviiofGlenesk,29. See 

Crawford, (1) Earl of. 

SirD., ofEd»eU(l), 32. 

(2) D. of, 9th Earl of Crawford, 12, 

33, 35, 63, 78. 
(3) Sir D. Lord Edmll, 6, 35, 36 ; 

his Character, &c., 87, 82, 78, 1 63, 

186, 196,266,299. 
(4), D, or "Yonng Edaell," Biots 

in Edinlmigh, and Slaoghter of Lord 

Spynie, 89-42 ; "Offeirs*' for, by, 41. 



Undaay, (6) David of E^ 44. 

(6) David, the last Laird, <mpontion 

to Preby., 9, 44, 325 ; Tnulitioiu of, 
46, 47 : his Death, 48. 

David, of Dunkeny, Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, 164, 384. 

of Keithock, 33, 270. 

David, of Pitairiia, 134. 

Sir Jm., Murder of L. (Hamb, S!09. 

of K^hin, 269. 

Jamee, Parson of Fettercaim, 35. 

John. See Menmoir, Lord. 

Sir John, of Woodwray, 1 70, 820. 

Sir John, of Corealon, 228. 

John, of Blairiefeddan, 170. 

John, of Canterland, 40, 41 ; his 

Succession to Edzell, 43; Augments 
Stipend of the BeaderofQleneak, 63, 
322. 

John, of Mwl:houM, 169. 

Bobert, of Balhall. 86, 86, 244; 

Family of. 2S6. 

Sir Walter, of Beaafort and EdzeD, 

23, 30; his Character, and Tulria 
with Laird of Druni. 31 ; hie Onar- 
dianship of the fifth Earl, 153 ; of 
Feme, 186, 301 ; of Psnbride, 304. 

Sir Walter, of Balgaviea, 35, 166 ; 

hie Murder, 172, 299. 

Sir Wm., of Covington, 8toiy of, 14. 

of Bdmrtewan, Si\. 

; Barraa, 314. 

Benholm, 320. 

Blackiemnir, 321. 

Byres, 153-9. 

Cftrbnddo, 298. 

Crwgheod, 269. 

Dunottar, 316. 

Evelich, 301-3. 

Glenqueioh, 272, 

Gnthrie, 295. 

Halch or BamyfffdB of Tannadioe, 

lnTerarity,_298. 

Inverqoharitj, 295. 

Kjnhlethmont, 290-1 ; Capt. Janes 

kinnettles, 300. 

Uttle Coull, 272. 

Meathie Lour, 300. 

Meigle. 289. 

Mnrthilt, 343. 

Fhesdo and Broodlanda, 313. 

Uris and Lnmgair, 319. 

— David. 180. 

— Dr. Thos., of Armagh, 300. 

' ■ Lady, Augments Beader's Stipend 

ofFeme, 180, 186. 
- — Lady, Castle in Erieht Water, 



- Elizabeth, Lady 
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IJndM;, Lady Jaae. Bbsconds with a 
" Jockej with the Horn," 157. 

Mary, 203. 

MargBTSt, ConnteBB of AChol, 3S. 

Wilfiamde, 310. 

Janet, of EdaeU, 44, 45, 

Jean Maria, 46. 

Margaret, Lady Aithemy'B Mam- 
age, 44 ; her Viait to EdzeU, 45. 

Helen, Wife of Dean Camegj, 164. 

Bev. Mr., of Edzell, 9 ; of Careaton, 

218. 

John, in Dalbog. 17. 

" aleepin' E£Es7' Slory of, 14. 

lintratben, 4 ; Church of ^anderthia), 
275 ; Durward, and Ogilvj ot ^75, 

IJttle Pert, Lands of, 2Ti. 

livingatone of Batrownie, 344. 

Lochtee. See Qleneak. 

LogT, John de, of QUmis and Tanna- 
dioe, 273. 

London Bridge Tournament, S9. 

Low, Bev. George, of Birsay, 1 7 . 

Lour, OT Lur of that Ilk, 3U0. 

Lumgair, Landa of, 319. 

Lunan (Inverlunan), Mantealto of^SS; 
Guthrie of, 1S5; Theft of a Horse 
{Tom, 314. 

Londie, Slaughter of Laird of, 36, 186, 
■^66 ; of jfenholm, 320 ; Dame Mar- 
garet of that Ilk, 160. 

Lnndi«B, Bobert de, 2B5. 
Luaross, Landa of| 262. 

LaveU of Batnmbie, 249. 
Ljchtonhill, Lands o1, 1 18. 

Lyel), Hew, of Mnrthill, 344. 
Lyon of Anchterhonse, 161 ; David, of 
Einnell,269. Bee Glomis. 

M'Inbot, Muor, of The Bom, 100. 

Maidie's WeU, 303. 

Maitland, Ann* Lnndin, 160 ; Wm,, hie- 
torian, noticed, 176. 

Malherhe of RosBy, 23. 

Manclieater, Duke ol, 302. 

Mangfield, Lord, 301. 

Marr, Earl of, Lord of Brechin, H7 ; 
E. Donald, and CounleBa la., 279 ; 
E. Thos,, 285, 

Marli, The Kiver, 78 ; Bridge, 95. 

Markhouae, KaTages of Montrose over the 
Lands of, 336-8 ; Lindsay of, 138, 169, 
203 ; Arbnthnott, and Knoi of, 253. 

MaryMrk Church, 319 ; Letter by Min- 
ister of (Aberlutiinot), 338. 

Maole ofPanmure, Genealogy of, 1 18-22 ; 
House, and Burial-place, 304 ; Wm., 
and Patrick of Fowtis, 118; BirTho*. 



119; Sir Walter's Grant of Car- 
negie to de Balinhard, 194; Sir 
Harry of Kelly, 120, 295, 297. See 

Meathie-Iiour, Kirk and Lands of, 299. 
Meigle Lands, 288-9; Family of De. 
289 ; Nicolson, Parson of, 289 ; Tem- 
ple Lands, and Qainevra Monu- 
ments, 289. 
" Melder Sifter," Story of, 124. 
Melville of Barras, 315; Richard, of Kjn- 
blethmont. 294 ; Andrew, the re- 
fonner.35; James, Minister of Feme, 
180, 241, S76; Family of. 180. 
Mekund, Patrick AnnandoA 140; Castle, 

155, 183. 
Memus, Lands of^ 272. 
Menmoir Kirk, and old Clergy of, 241 ; 
GraTeyard, 243-45 ; Royal Besideiice, 
and Poverty of the Husbandmen, 
246 ; Ancient and Modem Froprietom, 
247-53 ; Eirkton, Brewlanda, and 
Chynunees Lands noticed, 249. 
Lord, 8, 35, 36, 37, 156, 256 ; Ca- 
therine, Danehter of, 277. 
MeniiEB, Foreater ofAlyth, 286. 
Mcrlon,Nicolde,PareonofKlnnettlea,SOO. 
Middleton, E. of, 8; his Father hilled by 

Montrose's Soldiers, 23T. 
Miil, Jn., ofFeme,314; of Balwyllo, Old 
MontroBe,BBlhall,192-3; Jas., author 
of Hist, of British India, 272. 
MiUton ofClova, House at, 281. 
Minerals of GlencBk, 82-3. 
Minstrel, Stcry of the, at Finhaven, 168. 
MitcheU of Nether Careaton, 232. 
Modlach Hifl, 89, 98. 
Mooifieth Eirk, 275, 
Monikie Castle, 306. 
Monks' Pool in Gleneak, 61, 90. 
MouB GrampioB, Battle of, 177. 
Montfort of Kinneff, 314-15. 
Montreuthmont Forest, 138, 135. 
Montrose, Town of, 252. 

David Lindsay created Duke of, 

152 ; Sheriff of Angus and Keeper of 
Brouehty Csstle, 152; Forfeiture and 
Restoration of Dnkedom, 153 ; hie 
Death, 154; noticed, 106,117,154, 
166, 1 95, 227, 269, 300, 309 ; Duch- 
ess of, 22, 93 ; Claim for Restoration 
of lltle by the E. of Crawford and 
Balcarres, 153. 

Marquis of, his Marriage, 196 ; 

Birth-place, and Portrait, 199; his 
Soldiers in Ediell, 43 ; in Olenesk, 
67, 240; in EincardincBhire, 237; 
in Dundee, 238; his Retreat, 237- 
40 ; hia Betrayal and Execution, 240 ; 
Letter by, to Arbnthnott of Fin- 
dowrio, 336. 
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Moiraine in Edzell and Olenesk, 93. 

Morainvilliers, PamilT oE 118. 

MoraT, Aogiu Earl of, Killed, 262 ; 
Biahop Guthrie of, 296-7. 

Morh&m of Paabcide, 303. 

Moiphyfraaer, Lands of, 32?. 

Mortification, the Fyfe. 344. 

MoHuuer, Boger de, of Eaatar Fo*li!», 118. 

Mount Battock, 98. 

Mount Keen, Pass ot 78 ; Height of, 93. 

Mowaffl Seat, 165. See Montealto. 

Mowbray, Sir John, 80. 

Muir, Bev. Mr., of St.Tigeana, 93. 

Muiran, Bridge of 100. 

Hamt; of Henderland, 302 ; John, Hin- 
iflter of Careaton, 218. 

Hurtbill, Lands of, 343, 

Unkravo Cutis, tradirion of, 265. 

MurBngden, noticed, 223. 

Muire^, Dempster of, 327. 

Montealto, Richard de, of Kinblethmont, 
294 ; Tamily of Feme, 183 ; of 
Briohtj, 310; John de, Paraon of 
Finhavea, 134, 183; Eda, Sheriff <rf 
Forfar, 246. 

Kapieb, Matheu 1«, of AgWek, 306, 

Nayamyth, Violot, 163. 

Nathniw, L&nd« of, 115, 118, 124; Bum 

of, 126. 
Navar Beli^ and Inscription on, Origin 

and Loss ofBell, 111-12; Churchyard, 

123 ; Fffe'e Mortification, 344. See 

Brechin and Navar. 
Heados, Kirk, 19 ; Thanedoni, 20, 30 ; 

Dristan's Well, and Kirkton, 30. 
Newhig^ng, Standing Stone at, 125. 
Newmanewalls, Panter of, 194. 
Newton of Straoathro, 224. 
Nine Virg^B, or Nine Maidens, 133. 
NinowsU of KnhaTen, 132. 
Noran Water, 1S2, 186, 200. 
Noraneide, Cornegy of, 193. 
Noray, Rev. R., of Lethnot, 344, 
NoiA Esk, noticed, 1,61,91 ; ita Source, 

96 ; The Burn, 101 ; Bridge built by 

ErBkine of Dim, 272, 
Northesk, Earls of, noticed, 160, 196, 

200, 293-94, 300, 
Natbrie of InTereakandy, 3] , 



Odin Stone, tradition of the, 127. 

Ogil, Lairds of, 187, 191. 

Ogilvy, Qlen o^ 133; Story of William 
the Lion in, 275, 

Sir John of LIntrathan, 4, 295 ; 

Sir W^ter, 275, 295 ; at Battle of 
Glenbrierachaa, 29 ; Bcal and Tra- 
ditionary Origin of th« Family, 275 ; 



noticed, 31, 34, 35; Story ot Lord 
Airlie, 196 ; E. of Findlater, 348, 

of lavarqnharity, Jnatioiwy of Ar- 
broath, 1 43 ; hia Death and Bnrial- 
plaoe, 144; Family of, 27G; noticed, 
78, 161. 

Thomas, of Clova, hia Treacheiy to 

hia Clao, and Qrant irf Cloia to by 
£. Crawford, 144, 168, 276. 

of Lumgair and Barrag, 314, 319. 

Andrew, and David, ParBons (rf 

Lethnot, 105, 

ofOwria, 189, 319. 

- — - (Marion), Beaideiice of, 165. 

Old MontPDse, Lands o^ 196 ; (AJd Mnn- 
roa), 199, 250. 

Oliphant, Lotd, Trial of, tor Harder, HO ; 
ofUria,319. 

Oliphard, Sheriff of the Meartia, 807. 

Owria. See Uris. 

PAI.E9TIHB. See Jenualem. 

Prabride, Church, 303; Barony of, 31, 
196, 303: Old Rental of; 304. 

Faumnre, (1) Ear) of, bought Brechin 
and Navar, 117; his Friendship for 
Oharlea I., and Elevation to the Peer- 
age, 1 1 9 ; (4) E. bought Gienesk, 47, 
66 ; Forfeitod, 130 ; (5) Earl restored 
to the Titles, and re-porchased hia 
Family Estates, 120. 

Lord. Aneodole of the late, 99; 

Doticed!, 378, 100, 110, 112, U3; his 
Death, 131 ; Teslimonial, S09; Foi, 
122. See Maule. 

Panl«r of NewmanswallB, 194, 

Faphrj Buro, 126. 

Pattaraon, Col,, Wm,, 300. 

Patrick, Bishop of Brechin, 105. 

Peel of Clovo. Destruction of the, 2B1 . 

Petpullocks, Lands of, ll7, 327, 269. 

Pettintoacall (Bantascall, Fanlsscal], 
Pontaasle), Landg of, and Burn, 227, 
269, 

Pottyndreich, Lands of, 118, 26S. 

Phssdo, Lands of, 312. 

Philorth, Young I»jrd of, Muidered, 31. 

KcreoQ of the Quynd. See Babnadies. 

Knkie, Battle of; 330. 

" Piper o' Dnndee," Hero of Song of, 199. 

" Pit and QallowB " of Ediell, 51 . 

Pitarrow, Carnegie of, 199; Wishart, 321, 

Pitairlie, Sir John L. of; 269, 307; 
Caatle, 306. 

Fitforthy, Mrs. Hay.Mndie of, 234; 
Lands of; 226 ; Guthrie of, 297, 

Fitforkie, Luids of, 2IT, 

Fitkerto, Lands o^ 307. 

Fitmois, MiU of; 327- 

Fitmndie, Lands of, 349, See Spalding. 

FitnomooD, Lands of, 313. 
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nj'sHsll,13S; Faresteraaf, 13B, _... 

FtmlbrigB Castle, 6. 

Polavne, Hew, of Finliaven, 139. 

PopiBh MoTemeiitB, 156, 171. 

Pait-oa-Cnig, 310. 

Pow Water and Bridge, i9&-T. 

Prebietoria Bemuni — 

Bocking Stones of QiUbmiDBli, B5; 
of KeUa, Beith, Eirkmiohoel, Dron 
Klmemoir, 86. Standing Stooea of 
Colmeallie, 87; Newbi^ng, 126; 
KillieTaii, 362 ; Balinacho, 279. Law 
at Balrownie, 262, Circle at Ferny- 
bank, 89; at Craigendowie, 124. 
Bpear and Flint Arrow Heads in 
Glenmk, SS ; Stone Celts, Qnerns, 
and CconB at E^U, 90. Sepulchral 
Traces at Aucheen, 90 ; CouncalHe, 
67; Dalbog, 21 ; DaUbrth, 90 ; Ferae, 
214 ; Finhaven, 177 ; Haercaim and 
Eaerland Fanlds of Markhonse, 170 ; 
Menmuir, 261 ; Stcacatbro, 262 ; 
Woodwray, 171. 

Presbyterian License to Eat Flesh, 253. 

Prodigal Earl rfCrawford, 166-67, I6t 

QmioR. See TcTerqueich. 
Queen Uary's Visit to Edzcll, 64. 
Queensfenr, Etiglisli roal«d at, 29, 
Querns, 90, 

BiHDTKEi, Boman Camp of, 176. 

Buker, Epitaph on the Bev. Mr,, of flu- 
haven, 136. 

Bait of Hallgreen LicBused to Eat Flesh, 
253 ; Burial-place of Rait of Annis- 
ton, 294 ; Thomas of Danottor, 317- 
18 ; Letter from Mr. J. of Abertuthnot 
to Laird of Findowrie, 338. 

Kamsaj, Sir M»i, de, of Aochterhouio, 
. 344 : Neseos de, of Bomff, 286 ; John, 
of Balnabreicb and Shielhill, 228, 
274; Sir James, of Benholm, 320; of 
Canterland, 322 ; of Balmain, and 
Fasky, 32, 312; Sir Henry de, of 
Qnthrie, 296 ; of Panbride, 304 ; 
Elizabeth, of Collathie and Lencbars, 
196 ; Allan, Portrait Pointer, 302. 

Both, and Mill of Katerline, 316. 

Ravenabie, Onthrie of, 296. 

Bebellion, notices regarding the, in Ed- 
lell, 8, 10, 47, 48, 56, 67 ; in QleD- 
esk, 63, 84; in Lethnot, 106-7-9, 
190, 130; in Oatblaw, 136, i61;'in 
Feme, 180, 199, 219; in Careaton, 
218-19; in Henmoir, 243; Laird of 
Balnamoon, 264 ; of Keithock, 270- 
72; of Qlenqneich, 273. 

Begalia, Preserration «!, 314-16. 



fie-hillock. Coffin and "OoldlTbb" in, 

262, 
Bental Book of Edzell and Lethnot, 

Bescobie Castle, 138; Kirk, 170; Be- 

gality of, 197, 329. 
BeBteunet, See Bostbotb, 
Betreat of tbe M. of MootroBe, 237-40. 
Bevel Green ot Finhaveu, 150. 
Bhyud, Murdoch del, of Carse, 138. 
BicartoUgLanda of, 3IS. 
Bibhai^ n., King, 29. 
Bobertson of Nsthrow, 115, 124; of 

Dalkbane, 266. 



BoDian Catholics in Glenesk, 65. 
Bonnach (the), or Bannocb, 88. 
Boos, Justiciary of AJyth, and CIdut 

Forests, 286, 
Boee, Mr. David, Epiaoopal Minister, 63 ; 

bis Death, 64 ; Sir Geo,, 64, 66. 
Bose, Story of Sir James the, 273. 
Boss, Duke of, Lord of Brechin and Ka- 

var, 117; Karl of, 139, 
Boss, Alex., Schoolmaster and Poet, 63 ; 
notice of, 69; Kpitaphs by, 71, 321, 
Bossy of that Ilk, 33. 
Bostmoth Priory, Grant by Brace i«, 
137 ; by AJei. HI,, 138 ; Teinda Paid 
froni Woodwray, 1 TO ; Grant irom 
Menmuir, 250 ; &om Downie, 306 ; 
Fletcbera of, 276, 
Rottali, Lindsay of, S82. 
Botbea, Lcaly, Lord, 31. 
Bow, Bev, Mr., of Lethnot, 106 ; his 

Epitaph, 107, 
Bowan Fill , TroditianB and Craas of, 81, 
Boyal Licence to Eat Flaab, 263. 
Boy'a Military Antiquities, 176, 177. 
Buddiman, the Grammarian, 321. 
Bume'a Cross at Famell, 197. 
BntliveD, Lands and Cliurch of, 286. 

Sabbath School, First in Scotland, 62. 

Sainta— Aidon'a Well at Meomuir, 241 ; 
Andrew's Tower in Glenesk, 98; 
Arnold's Kill at Kinneff, 315; Seat 
—SeeSnnand; Becan, 399; Braul's 
Well at Stracathro, 262 ; Bridget of 
Panbride, 31S ; Caran of Fetteresso, 
318; Colm'a Bell, 4; Well at Shiel- 
hill, 274; Cyr's Burial-place, 321; 
Drostan's Well at Neudoa, 20; Foun- 
der of the Kirk of Gleneak, 60; 
noticed, 85 ; EnnMid's Seat in Tan- 
nadicc, 343; Gregory's Church, 321 ; 
John of Jerusalem — See Kniahti; 
Kane's WeU at Ardestie, 306; Lau- 
rence's Bell at Edsell, 4,7, 61 ; Chapel 
at Kinbkthinont, 294 ; at Launes- 
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ton, 321 ; at ConTsth, 331 ; Macoonoc 
of Incerkeillor, 394 ; Madoc of Kio- 
iiell,303; M&rk'a Fair at Kincardine, 
340 ; Marj'B Chureli of DundBe, 141 ; 
WeU at Kilgery, 248; at Letlmot, 
J06; at Oathkw. 195; Medun'e 
Bell at Airlie, 4; WeU, 283; Moloc 
of A^h. '285; Mnrdoch'B Chapel of 
Ethie, 394 ; t<jiiie ItUidena of Qlen of 
Ogilvj, Well at IHnbftTen. 133; 
Nmian^ Well of Ferae, 179 ; of Ba- 
linBoho, -279 ; of Alyth, 286; Heoth 
of Arbroath. 303 ; Hninon, or Rum- 
old, of Faraell,l97; Teman's itell, 
4 ; Chapel at Brechin, 269. 

Sauchiebum, Battle of, 153. 

Saugba Water, 126; Sloir of the Baid 
of. 208-14. 

Schaklok Simonde, of Eiiioefl;315. 

Schaw, R., Miniatei of Heumnir, 241. 

Sciences, Carvings of the, at Edzell 
Castle, 331. 

Scott of Beohobn, 320. 

Scrimgeoui of Dadhtrei Familj, 299. 

ScrjTie, Lands of, 304. 

Second SJKht. See SuperBtitions. 

Baltirk, Forest of, noticed, 137. 

Senneecalle, de, of Ethiebeaton, 309. 

Serjeant Hill of Dalbog, 2. 

Sejnclan, de. of Kinblethmont, 294. 

Stand, John, Esq., of the Bum, 100. 

Sliandford(8and)4'ord) Landa of, 185, 187. 

Shanno, Castle of, 40. 

Sbcrifiinnir, Battle of, 120, 199. 

Shielbill, Lands of, 228; Castle, Chapel, 
and Bridge, 274. 

SibbaldofKair, 316. 

Simpson, Bev. Mr., Parsonage, LocUee, 
66. 

Skene, Lands and Locli of; 229-30. 

Skene, Geo., of Carestou, 216 ; Anec- 
dotes ot 231-32 ; Familv of that Qk, 
229. 

SlaJDS. Lands of, 315. 

Statefonl. See Edsell Yill^e. 

Smart, George, Esq., Montrose, 110, 

Smith, Margaret, 221 ; Epitaph on 
John, 22-^; Colvin, 235; John of 
Balzordie, 248. 

Somyr of Balzordie, Epitaph on John, 
244; Fanaily of, 248-60; of Biath- 
inoh, 336. 

Sonthesk, Earl of, 8 ; of Feme, 189 ; tbe 
Black Eari, 197. See Cameg; of 
!Knnaird. 

Spalding, Peter de, betrays Berwick, 
receives Balzordie and Ktmndie, 247 ; 
his Murder, 248. 

Spence, Epitaphs on Family of, 298, 

Spena, Eli7.abeth, of Edzell, 32; "Sir 
Patrick," 184. 



James' Letters to, S90; Fend « 
Ogilvys, 292, 

Stadockmors, Lands of; 116. 

Standing Stones of Colmeallio, 87. 

SlamejrBucket Well, Story of, 197. 

Stepben, Biahop of Brechin, 140. 

Stephens, Andrew, Latia Poet, 318. 

Steele of Evelick, 302. 

Stewart of Grandtnll; and Careaton, 
Family ot; 220, 228 ', of Sohutting- 
lesa, 249. 

Stewart of Morphie, 322. 

Stirling of Gleneak and Horsy, 26-7 ; 
Marriage of Catherine with Sir Alex- 
ander Lindsay, 26 ; noticed, 28, 29, 
114; Tradition and Murder of Jackie, 
36; Alex, de of Laurieston, 24; Sir 
Jsmea of Old Montrose, 199. 

Stirling Tover. See Edsell Csstle. 

Stone Cist at Dalbog, 21. 

Stonyford, I06, 103; Loch, 126. 

Btopbridg*, 7. 

Stracathro, Eirkjard, aod Battje of, 146 ; 
Earl of Moray and Kenneth III. 
killed, Re-billock and Stone Coffin, 
King's Ford, Danes Buried, Baliol'e 
Penance, St. Braul'a Well, 262 ; 
Jacobitism in, 8. 

Strachan, Lands of, 200. 

Strathmore, Earl of, killed, 1 62. 

Strathnairn, Lands of, 28, 30, IS6. 

Straiton, Sir Jos.,ofKirkside,S21; Alei. 
of Knox, " reff of ane ohalisie," &c„ 
314. 

Straquban, Catherin, of Lnnigur, 319. 

Struaa-Bobertson, House of, 26. 

Struthers, Lands of, 316. 

Stuart, Waller, Earl of Athole, executed, 
116; of Inchbreok, 363; Mr. O., of 
Oathlaw, 173 ; Ber. Harry, 341. 

Superstitions, Popular : — Concerning Sui- 
cides, 123 ; the White Adder and its 
power of conferring the Second Sight, 
127; the Devil's How, 203; the 
Devil's Wind, 232; the Devil at 
Vayne Castle, 202; at Witlon, 129; 
at Manse of Lethnot, 130. Fairies 
at Catherthnn, 265; at Menmuir, 
266. Ghaist of Feme, 203-8 ; of 
Jock Barefoot at Finhaven, 167, 236 ; 
White Lady at Careston, 236 ; Kel- 

g'e in I^orsn, 203; at Sbielhill 
ridge, 274 ; in tbe Dee, 127. Witch- 
craft in Menmuir, &c., 266; tnClora, 
2S2 ; Expenses of Burning a Witch, 
338. 
Sutherland, Earl of, 305, 317. 
Symera, Bev. Mr., of Lethnot, 106. See 
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TuLos, A., Mintiter oT Elnnettlea, 300, 
Tammy's Pot, Blory of, 200. 
Tannadios, Thanodom of, 191, 271, 273 ; 

Caatle of Bamjarde or Ualch of, 168. 
Tarf River, and Deetrnotion of Bridge, 97. 
Tarfeido noticed, 67, 7B; Hamlet of, 97. 
Tajbank, Guthrie of, 297. 
Templare. See KnigbU. 
Tonoct Bnm, 9S. 
Turret Water, 99. 
Theological Vlrtueii at EdeeU, 331. 
ThompBon, Rev. James, of EdzeU, 7; 

of Lintrathen, 70 ; of Lethnot, 8u- 

peretitioua Stories oonoeroing, 128 ; 

iuB Depoeitlon for Adherence to the 

StuartB, 130. 
'ngertoD, Traditioa of tbe Esmlet of, 

245-8, 267. 
Titlibardin, School Endowed at, 108. 
Tilliquhillie, Lands of, 1 15. 
HUjublet, Lands of, 115. 
Til^biTnie, Lands of; 115. 
Toland, Mr., the Antiquary, noticed, 86. 
TorphicheD. RegalitT of, 19. 
Tournament at London Bridge, 29, 141. 
Traill, Dr. 8., of Birsay, 19. 
Trinity Muir Market, 38. 
Tullochs, Foresters of Montrenthmont 

Muir, 138. 
Tnlloes, Lands of, 306- Garden tA, 296. 
Bishop of Brechin, 316. 
, Mr., Min. of Feme, 180 ; Dispute 

Viith Schoolm. 181 ; Jae,, and Dr. 

H. W., noticed, 181-2, 225. 

Ulieoavbn, Leighton of, 29; Gamete 

oE 196. 
Untch River and Falla, 9*. 
Uris, Lands of, 319 ; Ogilvy of, 189, 191. 

VAmB, Proprietors of, 186, 192 ; Castle, 
198 ; Traditions of, 200-202. 

ValoniiB, Lords of Panmare, 119; Chris- 
tian de, 121. See Panmure, 

Verneuil, Battle of, 30. 

Virtues, Theological, and Cardinal, at 
Edzell, 331-2. 

Vitrified Fort of Finhaven, 173-76. 

Voisel, Major de, in OleneBk, 57. 

Volumes, or Wellams, of Woodivray, 170. 



Tutpin, 
Tj^er, 
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Waluce's storming of Dunotlar, 317. 
Walaya, Duncan de. of Barras and Uris. 

319; John, of MurtbiU, 343. 
WalliB, Janet, Epitaph on, 108. 
Walpole, Sir Robert, duped by Secre- 
tary Edgar, '271. 
Walterstoun of that Bk, and Landa of, 

190-91. 
Waterhead, Primitive Dwellings at, 215. 
Waterston. See Walterstoun. 
Wataon, Mr., Minister of Feme, 180. 
Welles, Lord, Tournament with Earl of 

Crawford, 39, 141. 
Wellford Bridge, 179. 
WemvBs of Wemyss. 256 ; Sir John of 

Eincaldmm.296; "Reb-eat,"ofRear- 

Admiral, 79; James, Minister of 

Feme, 136, &c. 
West Water, 1, 5, 7, 30, 50, 62, 108; 

Course of, 126,265. 
Whishop, Burn of, at EdzeU. 61. 
Whistloberry Castlo, 314. 
While, Mr. H., Parson of Finhaven, 134. 
Whyta, Rev. Mr., of Lethnot, Account 

of the Death of his Brothers, and 

their Epitaph, 73-4. 
"Wicked Master" of Crawford noticed, 

22, 33, 34, 154. 
Wigton PrBBbyiery, 219, 221. 
Windaour, Lands of, and Walter de, 

190; Law of, 214. 
Winter, James, "a hero of Saoghs," 

209-14 ; his EpiUph, 213. 
Wirran, Hill oC 51, 123. 
Wishart of Pitairow, Riot with. 39, 

noticed, 270, 321. 
Witchcraft. See SuperstitiouB. 
Wittons (in EdzeU), Lands of, 311. 
Wood, Maj^ Traditions, and Death of,14 ; 

his Mortification to the Poor of Ed- 

zell, 17. 
Woodwray, Sir John Lindsay of, I70- 

Castle, Sculptured Honument, and 

" Grave Hill,'' 171; Volumes of, 170. 
Wrycbt, William, Parson of Lethnot, 105. 

Tore Baildinga' Company, AcrainDt of, 
66; noticed, 68, 62. 77, 189. 

Toni^Sir Peter, of E. Seatoun, 276; 
ofKinblethmout, 294. 
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ERRATA. 

Fif*. link 

2 8 froat foot Ttad^ooiii^rM. 

3 6 from foot, dtiete or josticiaiiei. 

13 3 for LUKH read ldheii. 

14 9 afttr fdneral intert haTS. 
16 & fot north read south. 

18 8. from foot read com^. 

64 4 ddeU wlio, cA«s rtad and en lappoud. , 

68 6-9 ddae dl mention of the Ben. Mr. J(S/y. He wm buried at Brechin. 
73 1 r«iid remarkable. 

92 19 front foot, for pictareeqne p<»iited it;r1e of old En^iih architoctnre, 
read pictnreaque atjle of EngliBb coitus arcMtectnre, iritli a laocy 
tower on Che east &ant. 
100 17 The penmon of a guinea a-week waa giveD bj Qeo. IV. to Dnhrach for 

life, and to hii daughter, ahould she surriva him. 
117 25 r«a(j Lordship. 
127 16 y™»/oot,/£B- perion Mod peraons, 
130 6 defeto minieter'B. 

133 S dOete UaiA after ^ix and iiutrtHm^ 
138 4 from fool ddett iiiti, ; laHUne, for im read ie, 
]4fi 24 for Buperseded him in read deprived him of. 
153 2 from foot for 106 read 160. 

I&4 7 from foot a/ter Anehtermouzie uM«rf, who onlj lived till 1617, when 
he iraa euooeeded bj his son David, who was placed in much the 
some poattion ax his uacte the Doke, &c. 
186 14 for Sir Walter's read Sir Darid'i. 

223 6 (fakte i. Ul BZBUFLO. 

806 4 froiafo^ rcodbattle of Banghi ; Vmt 3, read belongs and is coniiected, 

320 2 read and ordained him. 

2M 6 Aom/oot,^ two read oue 1 2Hiel8,yor conduct midfuMI. 

383 14 delete of the costte. 

864 11 from foot, for va read -wen. 

899 9 ^ StracathroraadEettins, and delete [?). 

311 7 from foot, for was read were. 

314 5 />r was i>ead were. 

315 19 /or close r<ad begianing. 

336 18 for HoaraosB read Mostkou. 



AsDEimi. — Page 218, line 16. 
The name of the first clergyman of Coreslon is unknown ; but on the 26th of 
Harcb 1663, Mr. Thomas Skinner, maeter of the Grammar School of Brechin, was 
inducted to the charge. He was translated to some other church in 1666, for in 
December of that year, he was anooeeded by Mr. Gilbert Skein, master of the Gnun- 
mBr_ School of Mootrose. In June 1679_. Mr. TFiOtani Carnegy was admitted 
minister, and being " translated to a kirk in the aouth," was sncceeded 1^ John , 
Murray, the last Epiacop " 
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